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Frequent demands are made upor) the Dominion Bureau of Statisties for comprehensive 
statistical data illustrating the course of development of different regions of Canada, particul- 
arly those having uniform economic interests. The present volume entitled "The Prairie Provinces 
in Their Relation to the National Economy of Canada is the second of a series designed to meet 
this demand, a similar volume dealing with the Maritime Provinces having been issued some time 
ago 


In this study an attempt has been made to assemble the more important social and 
economic statistics relating to the Prairie Provinces From early times to the present, to show 
them in their proper relationship to similar statistics for Canada as a whole and to add certain 
relevant data of an interpretative and historical nature. It provides in readily available form 
the basic statistical data for further studies of social and economic conditions in these 
provinces. 


This survey has been prepared by Miss Leah J. Beehler, MoA., for the most part, 
From materials available in the Dominion Bureau of Statisties. In certain special Fields inform- 


ation was secured from other Government Departments or by independent research. Mr. M. C, Maclean, 
MoAoy FoS.S. wrote the chapter on Population and Mr. Js E. Robbins, M.A. the chapter dealing with 


Education. 


Dominion Statistician. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
December, 193k. 
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THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES IN THEIR RELATION TO THE NATIONAL. ECONOMY OF CANADA 


CHAPTER J,.=GENERAL, DESCRIPTLON...-PHYS IOGRAPHY Y AND NATURAL RESOURCES 
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Of Canada’s total area of 3,694,863 square miles, the Prairie Provinces--Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta~--comprise 753,497 square miles or 20.4 p.¢. Extending From 49° to 60° north latitude and from the lake of the 
Woods, Albany river and Hudson bay on the east to the Rocky mountains on the west, they are the provinces of the 
interior continental plain. 


Manitobas~ Manitoba, the most easterly of the Prairie Provinces and the oldest of them in point of 
settlement, ineludes the area between Ontario on the east and Saskatchewam on the west. Its southerly limit is the 
International Boundary and its northerly boundary the 60th parallel of latitude and Hudson bay, where its coast of over 
400 miles includes the harbour and port of Churchill. The total area of Manitoba, of which 56 pec. lies south of the 
isotherm of 60°F. mean July temperature, !/ iS 2465512 square miles-~3,246 square miles greater than twice the area of 
the British Isleso The conformity of the surface of Manitoba is quite even; commencing on the north with a strip 
bordering on Hudson bay perhaps 100 miles wide and less than 500 feet in elevation, the surface rises gradually towards 
the west and south. The bulk of the province has an elevation of between 500 and 1,000 feet, with the greatest height 
of 2,727 Feet attained in Duck mountain, northwest of lake Dauphin. East and north of lake Winnipeg the Precambrian 
Formation intrudes, producing a rock formation, but the remainder of the province is overlain by very fertile soil of 
great depth. The treeless prairie belt extends into the south west corner of the province, but the greater portion of 
the developed area is in the grove belt characterized by groves of poplar interspersed with open prairie patches; to 
the north there are great areas of northern mixed forest, blending into the northern coniferous, which thin again to 
some treeless areas along the coast line farther north. The province has been regarded as typically agricultural, its 
southern lands, once the bed of a great inland sea, being specially adapted to this Form of industry. The summers are 
marked by high dry temperature and a abundance of sunshine. The annual precipitation averages only 17.3k inches but 
of this almost 50 po€. or an amount approximately equal to that in Ontario falls during the growing season. 

Manitoba's northern distriets are of importance in the production of timber and also contain large mineral deposits, 
particularly of copper-gold ore. About three-fifths of the area of this province is underlain by the Precambrian 
rocks which have been found so rich in minerals in northern Ontario and Quebec. Lumbering, mining, manufacturing and 
commercial pursuits are gradually assuming greater importance and Manitoba has now reached a stage in its development 
when it no longer depends solely upon agriculture. 


Saskatchewan.» The eentral prairie province lies between Manitoba and Albertas it reaches to the 
International Boundary on the south and its northerly limit is the 60th parallel of latitude which divides it from the 
Northwest Territories. The area, of which about 89 p.e. Lies south of the isotherm of 60°F. mea July temperature, ! 
is 251,700 square miles, approximating that of Manitoba and greater by 5,000 square miles than the combined areas of 
the British Isles and Norway. With the exception of a point of the Precambrian rocks jutting in From the east at the 
Height of Land, well to the north, and again covering a narrow strip along the northern boundary, the whole of the 
province is overlain by generally fertile soil of great depth. The greater part of the developed area in the south is 
comprised in the great treeless prairie belt Fringed to the north with a zone of poplar, interspersed with open 
prairie, which gradually changes into the northern mixed forest covering all the northerly parts. Apart From the 
southern prairies, whieh are extraordinarily smooth, the surface topography is generally of low relief and with a 
general rising slope towards the west. The bulk of the provinee has a general elevation of between 1,000 and 2,000 
feet with the maximum elevation of about 4,500 feet on the eastern point of the Cypress hills in the southwest corner. 
The climate is quite different From that of Eastern Canada with less precipitation and perhaps slightly more severe 
features than are encountered in many other parts of the country but is, nevertheless, most Favourable to plant and 
animal growth. The northern districts, abundantly watered by lakes and rivers, are rich in timber resources and have 
prospective mineral wealth. The southern plains include a large portion of the wonderful western wheat fields.- 


Albertao.= Lying between Saskatchewan on the east and the Rocky mountains and the 120th meridian on the 
west, and bounded on the north and south by the Northwest Territories and the United States respectively, is the 
province of Alberta. Its area is slightly greater than that of Saskatchewan or Manitoba, comprising a total of 255,285 


1/ The isotherm of 60°F. mean July eoper ane is generally considered as the northern limit for the economic 
production of cereals. 


ee 


square miles, of which 90 pec. lies south of the isotherm of 60°F. mean July temperature. The area of the province is 
over 8,600 square miles greater than the combined areas of the British Isles and Norway. Like Saskatchewan the sovihern 
part of the province is comprised in the dry treeless prairie belt, changing to the north into a zon2 of poplar inter- 
spersed with open prairie, which again gives way to the northern mixed forest covering the northerly. parts. The 
Precambrian rocks just touch Alberta at its northeast corner, so that excepting the fringe of mountainous country on its 
western border, the whole of the province is overlain by arable soil of great depth. Alberta has two marked features: 
(1) the great valley of the Peace river, which has already resulted in the extension of settlement farther north than in 
any other part of Canada, and (2) the wonderful grazing lands in the Foothills district, which, rising sharply on the 
west, commences the ascent which continues to the very peaks of the Rocky mountains. The southern half of the province, ~* 
rising towards the vest, lies at a general elevation of from 2,000 to 4,000 Feet; but in the northern half the slope 
descends until elevations of well under 1,000 feet are reached at lake Athabaska in the north east corner. The highest 
point in the province is Mount Columbia with an elevation of 12,294 feet. The climate of Alberta is a particularly 
pleasant one, cooler in summer than the more easterly parts of the country and tempered in winter by the Chinook winds. 
Formerly a great ranching country, Alberta has become an important wheat producing region. Considerable coal and oil 
mining are varried on, lumbering is important in the more mountainous western parts and in the north while some ranching 
is still pursued in the less populous sections. 


In all three provinces the wide stretches of the north abound in wild life and afford attractive 
opportunities for hunting and Fishing. Numerous lakes and rivers, comprising nearly 31,000 square miles in area, 
abound in valuable Food fishes. Though at present not widely known, the attraction of this region for tourists may be 
expected to increase in years to come. Enormous water powers, as yet but little developed, form another valuable asset 
of these provinces. The natural resourees of the Prairie Provinces, which have been a troublesome political issue in 
the west for many years are now under provincial control .* 


The total land area of the nine provinees is 1,282,067,000 acres of which the Prairie Provinces comprise 
452,159,000 acres. It is estimated that approximately 199,904,000 acres of this are available for use in agricul tural 
production. The occupied farm land, according to the census of 1931 was 109, 782,602 acres: or 54.9 p.c. of the possidle. 
The amount of arable land in the Prairie Provinces unoccupied is, therefore, approximately 90,121,000 acres. 
Particulars of the area, agricultural land, forest areas, population etc., are shown in the Following tables - 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Prairie Prownees wovereria:t. Je 
Drietiern ne aia SqeMi. Acres Sq.Mi- Acres SqeMi. Acres SqeMi. Acres TSquiey Aer es. | 
1. Total Area 246,512 157,768,000 251,700 161,088,000 255,285 163,382,000 753,497 "482,238,000 25178,105 !,393,987,900 
2. Water Area 26,789 17,145,000 13,725 8,784,000 6,485 4,150,000 6,999 30,079,000 174,875 1:1,920.000 
3. Land Area 219,723 140,623,000 237,975 152,304,000 248,800 159,232,000 606,498 452,159,000 2,0°%, 22 3,242,067 ,000 
y. Total Agricul t- 
ural ne 50,594 32,380,000 125,116 80,074,000 136,641 87,450,000 312,351 199,904,000 550.25 352,!57.000 
» Occupied Farm 
? Land 23,4643 15,131,685 86,989 55,673,460 60,902 38,977,457 171,534 109,782,602 254,865 163,114,034 
A. Improved 13,315 8,521,930 52,420 33,548,988 27,732 17,748,518 935467. 59,819,436 133,956 85. 732,172 
B. Unimproved 105328 63;609,755 34,569 22,12h,472 33,170 21,228,939 78,067 9,963,166 120,909 77 538i 5862 
{a) Woodlots 3,154 2,013,520 5,482 3,508,480 6,084 3,893,680 1,720 9,420,680 yl. 633 26,645, 281 
(b) Pratrienat- 
ural past- 
ure and 


waste lend 7,174 4,591,235 29,087 18,615,992 27,086 17,335,259 63,347 40,542,486 795276 50,736,581 
6. Total Forested ; 

ra 93,000 59,520,000 82,159 52,582,000 126,769 81,132,000 301,928 193,234,000 1,093,130  69°,795,060 | 
a) In Farm 

woodl ots 3,155 2,019,000 5,481 3,508,000 6,084 3,894,000 14,720 9,421,000 yl 5033 26 045,060 
(b) Other alien- 

ated lands 5,378  35442,000 861 551,000 3,908 2,501,000 10,147 5,49%,C00 69,842 4 s699,000 
(c) Under timber ! 


licence or 
lease 3,809 2,438,000 119; 460,000 970 621,000 5,498 3,519,000 177,856 213,828,000 
(d) Unalienated or 
unlicensed “Busu67 5442059.000 75.817 48,523,00 00 116,777 74.737,000 277,061 177.319.0000 981.955. 628,52.000 
Population 1931 
(Census) 700,139 921,785 731,605 233539529; 10, 362,833 
Population 1934 
(estimated) 731,000 966,000 770,000 2467 ,000 10,821,000 


*See Chapter VII. ¢ Nine provinces only. 
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CHAPTER I1.--GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE POPULATION OF THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES. 


a ee 


Introductory.- In the following study of the growth and development of the population of the Prairie 
Provinces items of information already well known or readily accessible have been omitted. Such questions as racial 
composition, nationality, language, ete. have been rather thoroughly dealt with in a separate study.” It was considered 
desirable, therefore, in the limited space available in this publication to attack the unfamiliar and imperfectly under-~ 
stood question of population movement, spread and density. 


Summary of the Growth and Composition of the Population of the Prairie Provinces.- The growth of popu~ 
lation in the Prairie Provinces, since.190I, is illustrated in tables 1 and 2. 


TABLE 1.--Population of the Prairie Provinces, 1901-31. 


19-01 1906 Noid joes fio 2a 19°26 1a 
Prairie Provinces 419,512 808,646 1,328,121 1,698,137 1,956,082 25067393 253535529 
Manitoba 255,211 365,683 461,394 553,860 610,118 639,056 700,139 
Saskatchewan 91 5279 257,763 4929432 6475835 757,510 820,738 921,785 
Alberta 73,022 185,195 37h 5295 496,442 588,454 6075599 731 ,605 


Per Cent Distribution. 


Prairie Provinces 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Mani toba 60-83 4522 34674 32.62 31.19 30-91 29.75 
Saskatchewan 21.76 31.88 37.08 38.15 38.73 39.70 39.17 


Alberta. 17.41 22290 28.18 29223 30.08 29 039 31.08 


TABLE 2.--Population of the Prairie Provinces, 1901-31. 
Absolute Increases 


1901-06 1906-11 1911-16 1916-21 1921-26 1926-31 

Prairie Provinces 389,13\ 5195475 370,016 2575945 Hi eskt | 286 5136 
Manitoba 110,477 95706 925466 56,258 28,938 61,083 
Saskatchewan 166, 43h 234.669 1555403 109,675 63,228 101,047 
Alberta 112,173 189,100. 122,147 92,012 19,145 124,006 


Per Cent Increase in each Period of Five Years. 


Prairie Provinces 92.76 64.24 27.86 15.19 5.69 13.8) 
Manitoba 43-29 26.17 20.04 10.16 he 7h 9456 
Saskatchewan 182.39 91 04 31.56 16.93 8.35 12.31 
Alberta 15362 102.1] 32.63 18.53 3625 20041 


The population of the Prairie Provinces grew From 419,512 in 1901 to 2,353,529 in 1931, an increase of 
1,934,017 in 30 years or an average of 64,467 a year. The 1931 population was composed of 1,209,756 persons born in 
the Prairie Provinces, 282,901 born in other parts of Canada and 860,872 immigrants. 


There were 709,49) persons living in cities and towns of 1,000 or more population; 175,888 in towns a 
villages of less than a thousmd, 1,195,414 on Farms, and 272,733 in rural areas but not on farms. Of the rural non- 
farm population 50,000 were in rural municipalities like St. James which are really urban in all respects except 
organization. Thus the Prairie Provinces in 1931 comprised a farm population of 1,195,h1h and a non-farm population of 
1,158,115 or 50.8 pece Farm and 49.2 poce urban or semi-urban. 


The number of persons born in the Prairie Provinces (1,209,756) deserves a word of comment. In 1901 the 
Prairie Province born numbered 156,070 so that they have increased since that date by 1,053,680, besides some 100,000 


Prairie Province born living in other parts of Canada in 1931. Thus the mem population since 1901, viz. about 


*nOrigin, Birthplace, Nationality and Language of the Canadian People", published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


re 


1,192,000 has just doubled itself by natural inerease in 30 years. The present (1931) population of two and a quarter 
million is reproducing itself by only 36,000% (1931 natural increase). This illustrates the amazing reproductive powers 
of a transplanted young adult population - about 26 per cent per decade in this instance er a natural increase per year 
of over 20 per thousand. . 


In deciding the significance of the foregoing Figures in the matter of growth many things have to be 
taken into consideration. The reproductive powers already mentioned are, without doubt, striking. The source of the | 
population and the area to which it moved must also be considered. If a population had increased six times from its own 
source in thirty years, this, of course, would be amazing, but the increase in the Prairie Provinees since 1901 came 
largely From outsides ise. the source of supply was almost limitless. The area to which this population moved was 
(counting only surveyed areas and excluding Indian reserves and the areas taken up by cities and towns) some 267,000 
square miles. At the present time (1931) this area (rural) has an average of 5.02 persons per square mile or en 
ordinary size family per 640-aeres of land. ; 


From January 1, 1901 to December 31, 1930 1,878,169 immigrant arrivals gave their destination as one or 
other of the Prairie Provinces (See table 7) these in addition to the persons coming in From the other provinces of 
Canada. It is calculated that of these immigrant arrivals 1,692,961 were alive in 1931, but only 777,126 were still to 
be Found in the Prairie Provinces.# These two Facts in juxtaposition ~ 777,126 immigrant population out of 1,878,169 
arrivals in the 30 years, and 1,053,680 Prairie Province born out of a mean population of 1,192,000 - appear highly 
significant. In spite of the large immigration, the population of the Prairie Provinces is fast becoming indigenous. 


Other striking facts are apparent from Table 2. The absolute increases in population have been dwindl ing 
very rapidly since 1901. Table 3 shows the increase in the first five year period (1901-06) represented as 100 and 


the subsequent inereases sealed from this base. 


TABLE 3,--Inereases in the Population of the Prairie Provinces since 1906 in Terms of the Increase of 1901-06. 


 REIRRIIERET meena name chis SAASAEPTURPORN Pamenironiaietonter en ee nL) aah 
1901-06 1906-11 1911-16 1916-21 1921-26 1926-31 
Prairie Provinces 100.0 133.5 94 9 66.2 28.6 73.6 
Manitoba 100.0 86.6 83.7 50.9 26.2 55-3 
Saskatchewan 100.0 141.0 9304 65-9 38.0 6007 
Alberta 100.0 168.6 10839 82.1] 171 110.6 

Le a a rere rer ree esenetnnen ene e nessa a ee ee 


It will. be seen that only one province, Alberta, has kept up the absolute increase it had in 1901-06, 
(No great reliance can be placed upon the revival of 1926-31 From a headlong trend). These figures are highly 
sisnifieants A country eannot be expected to keep up its per cent increase in population, but it should keep up its 
“dsolute increase until i+ becomes old, and two of these provinces are only 26 years old. What calls for expl nation, 
then, is not the rapid growth of population in the Prairie Provinces but the sudden arrest in their growth. 


To—MANNER OF SETTLEMENT. 
is SSR DLC eR sb 


The manner of settlement of the Prairie Provinces is probably the most significant Factor in this arrest 
': growth, I+ ineludes First and foremost the evenness of spread of the population over the country and as between 
‘Jral and urban. As secondary considerations, because largely included in the first, are the type of people, their. 
nethods of farming (not treated here), their rate of movement within the provinees themselves and the direction of their 
movements as indieated by the movement of centres of population and the proportion of incomers to outgoers = immigration 
and emigration. 


In passing it-is almost obvious that the arrest in growth has not been due to death, nor appreciably to 
the lowering of the birth rates, Although the latter are showing symptoms of decline they are still high as compared 
with the older provinces, As a matter of intérest table 4 which extracts material from Canada's Vital Statistics is 
attached herewith, 


“{t must be remembered that the present population consists, of nearly one-half children. 
‘ The remaining 835746 immigrants living in the Prairie Provinces in 1931, (with the exception of 2,187 arriving in 
the First Five months of 1931) were all survivors of the pre-1901 immigrants. 
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TABLE 4.--Births, Deaths and Marriages in the Prairie Provinces from 1921 to 1931 
with Comparative Rates for 1921 and 1931. 


Rie nleainda cert nen renee setlist pent nah aaa rerl a rraact nce en  e ee  ee ee - 


Births. Deaths oy Sire Mere eat el: a 
Year Prairie Manitoba Saskat~ Alberta Prairie Manitoba Saskat- Alberta Prairte Man i toba Saskat-- Alberta 
Provinces chewan Provinces chewan Provinces chewan 
LI la a I A a BABA RAG eS ee 


1921 57,532 18,478 22,493 16,561 15,92y 5,388 55596 940 15,072 5,310 5,101 4,661 
1922 56,181 17,679 22,339 16,163 17,137 52754 6,119 5,264 14,14) 4,808 5,061 yer? 
1923 525479 16,472 20,947 15,060 16,518 5,330 6,182 5,006 13,706 4 Shh 5,045 yyll ? 
1924 51,590 15,454 = 21,539 145597 15,653 52023 5,772 4,858 13,083 4,132 4,792 4157 
1925 50,373 14,867 20,582 14,924 15,570 592h5 5628 697 13,641 4,377 4,909 hy» 355 
1926 49,833 14,661 20,716 14 5456 16,554 52335 6,060 59159 14,523 4537 52483 4503 
1927 50,059 1yylh7 = 21,015 145897 16, 399 5309 6,031 5,059 15,156 4,716 5/33 4,707 
1928 51,457 14,504 21,261 15,692 17,261 5,396 6,166 5,699 17,647 5,170 6,701 5,776 
1929 52,606 14,236 = 21, 16,924 18,762 5,808 6,715 6,239 17,821 553269 6,548 6,004 
1930 5ys111 1y,4ll = 22,051 17,649 17,490 5685 6,309 59496 16,112 5,061 5,717 5» 33h 
193] 52,959 14,376 21,331 17,252 16,687 5319 6,066 5,302 15,730 4,888 5700 5,12 


reece A TTT LET 


TABLE 4(a).--Rates per 1,000 pire 


Births Deaths Marriages ; Births Deaths Merriages 


ee ea i: ae 
Prairie Provinces 29 4 8.1 tal Prairie Provinces 22.5 7] 6.7 
Manitoba 30.3 8.8 8.7 Manitoba 20.5 7-6 700 
Saskatchewan 29.7 Tok 6.7 Saskatchewan 23.1 6.6 6.2 
Alberta ; 28.2 Bl 7°9 Alberta 23.6 7.2 7.0 
Canada (excluding Quebec) 26.3 10.5 79 Canada (excluding Quebec) 20.9 9.3 6.6 
Canada (total ) 23.2 10.1 6.4 


ne Nt At Pe RO rtp remaenaps aa eae cerca ee 


The above table, it will be noticed, shows the supply of natural increase. It has.already been pointed 
out that the Prairie Province~born population increased by 1,053,680 in the thirty years, or an average of 35,123 a year. 
In 1931 the natural increase was 36,272 while in 1921 it was 41,608. Now it is clear that al though the natural increase 
is apparently diminishing it is still high enough to give the population a yearly increment of more than it had on the 
average in the thirty years, From its own sources. Further the total natural imcrease from June 1921 to June 1931 was 
as Follows: 


7/l2 of 1921 = 24,269 1927 = 33,660 
1922 = 39,044 1928 = 34,196 
1923 = 35,961 1929 = 33,8h4 
1924 = 35,937 1930 = 36,621 
1925 = 34,803 5/12 of 1931 = 15,115 


1926 = 33,279 Total im ten years 356,729 


The total increase in the population in the ten years was 397,447 and this (with the exception of 40,718) 
could have been supplied by its own natural increase in the interval. And yet 516,054 immigrants entered the Prairie 
Provinces in the interval, of whom 245,131 remained till 1931. 


The Evenness of Spread of the Population.- Evemness or unevenness of spread is capable of definite measure-~ 


ment since we have records of the population by areas as small as townships (36 square miles). Im the Prairie Provinces 
there are 7,425 such townships, exeluding unsurveyed areas, water areas, Indian Reserves, etc. Since about 1,361,628 
(rural) out of the population (1931) were im these surveyed areas, a perfectly even spread would mean 183 persons in each 
townships The following table shows the townships according to the number of persons per township arranged in classes 
from the most sparsely to the most thickly settled. 
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TABLE 5.--Popul ation of 7,425 Townships in the Prairie Provinces, 1931, Arranged in Intervals 
From the Most Sparsely to the Most Thickly Settkeds also Urban Population by Size. 


Sa a ae eg A a Se tr hn Sa a as A a A acl 
dara f Number of Townships Denclt OnE Number of Townships 
opulation o ae opula van 
; Prairie ’ Saskat- : Prairie ‘ Saskate 
Surveyed Townships Pret hess Manitoba A ea Alberta] Surveyed Townships Prowinees Manitoba soe Alberta 


Number of townships 79425 1,23) 3,265 23926 792 to less than 828 5 \y 
No population 173 42 31 100 828 " wm " 864 5 3 
Less than 36 1,047 152 246 649 86, " 1H ft 900 3 3 - ~- 
36 to less than 72 608 96 182 330 900 # 4H " 936 9 5 es 
Gon ee Nn” 108 595 79 24) 275 936 "ON " 972 2 1 1 
108 " "14h Ty 72 237, 305 972 ut gil "1008 1 1 - - 
Le ik a beth We 882 al 512 7894) L008, Mott ef rah Olly 1 i - . 
180 " «tt nm 206 919 91 563 265 | lOky 9 " 1080 l = ~ 1 
216 a Ae age 736 116 416 201 8080. Bs Bh Ee 2 2 - - 
252 mw. wn: 5g3 509 1y 261 Poy bo at ot aes 3 1 1 
238 9 Mon gy 323 78 161 84 | 1152 " H ow Fee 1 - 1 - 
S2ip a mie ae oe 241 60 110 BM fh SOG ge Pi Be oy Mo RD ] ! $ he 
360 (Mon n 396 180 46 74 60 | 1332 " M1368 l - * 1 
B96 sR Wk gD 115 27 55 33 }-140h " " om  TyKO 2 l “ l 
432 9 0 H 468 75 a8 22 30 |} 1440 9 8 n 1476. l l - = 
Roomate fT Sop 67 22 19 {0 ne es) WP en Pare eee l 1 : - 
50h " " 540 Sy 32 9 13 | 1548 9 1 M16 8h l ] = = 
SO Rw 4 bh 18 8 Pehl a7! 8B ow! 1908 1 - : l 
576 won " 612 20 é 6 8 | 19hy 8 on " 1980 l - - 1 
2) ok ee Bey AY 30 21 1 82700" He me rom ngage 1 - - ] 
6y8 mm om Say 17 11 1 Salnese | Sha. * gee 1 - - l 
68, " 0 m- 720 15 9 \ 2 | Mean density 
(Ra Ah a Se 3 10 8 ] ] Persons per sqe mie 5202 6075 5228 4e20 
756 00 8 "792 7 h 2 l Standard deviation 

(Spread) 4e20 5-90 3.96 458 
re . P.C. spread 83.6 8724 75-0 109.0 


Urban Centres by Size of Popul ation 


Number of Urban Centres and 
Suburban Munici iti 


Number of Urban Centres and 


Bonitation Suburban Muni¢ipalities 


mae: Popul ation aa ; 
Bralrte Haaitoba papal Alberta ena te Manitoba sagt Alberta 
Provinces chewan eaten Provinces chewan 
Total 749 77 466 1,000 brake 18 20 23 
10,000 and over 12 5 3 900 9 Be 1 3 
9,000 2 ‘1 . 1 800 sh 5 6 6 
8,000 = > = 700 ee 5 2 
73000 = = - 600 18 9 4 D) 
6,000 2 2 = 500 k2 y 27 1] 
5,000 5 l \ L00 2 7 rat § 8 
4 »000 l 1 ~ 300 i 6 46 25 
3,000 3 | 200 140 2 102 36 
2,000 9 2 3 100 232 | 170 6] 


rt Less than 100 65 oN CARE ee "s ROO re 
; 
ntl niet) a 


Total Popul ation 


Population of Indian Reserves 
Unorganized parts, etc. 


Prairie ‘ Saskat= 
Praisinged Manitoba spe, Alberta 


Total 50,202 


Prairie . Saskat~ 
Peevineee Manitoba cheat Alberta 


Total 23535529 7005139 9215785 72° 605 


205495 14069 15,638 


Indian Reserves 34,982 12,534 11,848 10,400 Rural 1,468,147 384,170 630,880 4535097- 
Unorganized 11,471 7,961 2522] 1,289 Urban S8%,°82 = 315,969 2905905 278,508 
Park areas 35749 atey my 397h9 ; ye pied . Zour Very ast 
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The average density of the three provinces (rural population, surveyed areas) is shown to be 5.023 that of 
Manitoba 6.753 of Saskatchewan 5.28 ad Alberta 4.20. The population of Saskatchewan is spread quite evenly, al though, 
of course, thinly; that of Alberta very unevenly while that of Manitoba holds an intermediate position between the two. 
An interesting comparison is afforded by the inclusion of urban areas by size of population. It will be noticed that 
there are 65 villages with less than 100 persons and 232 with more than 100 but less than 200 = say @ average of 150. 
There is not much difference between these villages and the townships (4 in number) that have more than 50 to the square 
mile. (The "rural municipalities" are included with the urban). There is really a connecting link between the rural 
density and the urbanization. The fact that there are 749 urban centres to 7,425 rural townships, or about one in ten; 
i.@. ay urban unit on a average to 360 square miles of rural settlement, is readily understood, while the thinness of 
the rural population and the large area of the country readily explain the small size of the urban units. The connection 
between urbenization end area as well as density will be treated more fully later. 


As further elaborating table 5, table 6, which shows the absolute areas and calculated population by units 
of density is added. 


TABLE 6.—-Areas and Population of the Prairie Provinces Arranged According to Relative Density in 1931. 


SO Ot SO OO DO. — 


I en at 


Keen Area in Square Miles as Population ) 
Popul ation Prairie Moni toba Saskat- Albeets Prairie Maniohed Saskat~ haberte 
= Provinces chewa Provinces chewan He 
No anu] ation 6,228 1,512 1,116 3,600 - - ag ui 
°5 Cer Sqe mie 37,692 Sah 72 8,856 23,536) 18,86 25736 49428 11,682 
1.5 21,888 3456 65552 11,880 32,832, 5,18h 9,828 17,320 
205 21 4420 258k 8,676 95900 53,550 75110 21,690 24 750 
3.5 255 704 2,592 12,132 10,980 89,964 9,072 42,462 38,430 
bed 31,752 2,916 18,432 10,404 142, 88h 13,122 82,94, 46,818 
505 33,084 3,276 20, 268 95540 181,962 18,018 LLL 474 (52,470 
$05 26 9496 45176 14,976 7, 3h 172, 22h 27 slut 975 34h 475736 
7.5 18,324 yy lOy 9,396 4» 824 1375430 30,780 70,470 36,180 
8.5 11,628 2,808 55796 3,024 98,838 23,868 49» 266 259 104 
9.5 8,676 2,160 3,960 29556 82,422 205520 37,620 2h » 282 
10.5 6,480 1,656 2,664 2,160 68,040 17,388 27,972 22,680 
11.5 4,10 972 1,980 1,188 47,610 11,178 22,770 13,662 
12.5 2,700 828 792 1,080 33,750 10,350 9,900 13,500 
135533 25412 792 68h 936 32,562 10,692 9,23) 12,636 
14.5 1,944 1,152 32h 468 28,188 16,704 45698 65786 
1565 1,58 648 288 648 24 9552 10,044 yeh by 10,044 
14.5 720 216 216 288 11,880 3,564 3,564 be 152 
D175 1,080 756 36 288 18,900 13,230 630°» ~=—5, 040 
13.5 612 396 36 130 11,322 79326 666 3,330 
19.5 540 324 1yy 72 10,530 6,318 25808. J540y 
205 360 288 36 36 75380 59904 738 - 738 
21.5 252 14h 72 36 5948 3,096 1,548 77h 
2205 130 1k - 36 4050 3,240 ~ 810 
23.5 180 108 ~ 72 yy 230 25538 ~ 1,692 
2405 108 108 o 25646 25646 - - 
25.25 324 180 - Thy 8,262 45590 - 367e 
2605 {2 36 36 - 1,908 954 954 =F 
27-5 36 36 - “ 990 990 - - 
28.5 36 36 - - 1,026 1,026 ~ ~ 
2905 36 - - 36 1,062 - - 1,062 
305 72 72 ae - 25196 . 25196 ~ ~ 
31.5 °°" 108 36 36 36 3,402 1,134 1,13 1,134 
2265 36 - 36 - 1,170 ~ 1,170 - 
2606 36 36 ~ - 1,314 1,31y < - 
3705 36 - - 36 1,350 - - 1 5350 
3905 72 36 ~ 36 2, 8hh 1,422 - 1,422 
4005 36 36 “ ~ 1,458 1,458 : Z 
205 36 36 - = 1,530 1,530 + % 
43.5 36 36 - ~ 1,566 1,566 - - 
52.5 36 - - 36 1,890 ~ - 1,890 
ne 36 - - 36 1,962 ~ - 1,962 
3:2 ef 2 25718 : 2,718 
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It will be seen that the most common density is 53 persons to the square mile (taking 33,084 square miles 
with 181,962 population or nearly one-seventh of the whole). The thinness of the population of Alberta is illustrated 
by the fact that half the area has less than 4 to the square mile but that this area has less than a fourth of the popu- 
lations ieee more then 2? of the rural population is found in less than half of the surveyed areas In addition to the 
unorganized territory there are thirty thousand square miles with less than one person to the square mile. Alberta may 
be considered a new country, while Saskatchewm, with the exception of its unorganized territory, is either comparativel y 
settled or settling more intensively. An examination of the movement of the population will help further to interpret 
this table. 


The Movement of Population.- The movement of population as between the Prairie Provinces and other parts 
of the world is measured by the figures of immigration and emigration. It is true that we have no definite measurement 
oF the latter but; by the following method can arrive at a fairly close estimate. We know the number of immigrants by 
year of arrival, andysince the death rate is not subject to violent fluctuations, can estimate to a reasonable degree of 
accuracy the number who have died. On the other hand we have a record of the number of immigrant arrivals giving the 
Prairie AUS gl their destination, for every year back to 190}. Considerable adjustment is necessary, however, as 
the Department of Immigration's figures of arrivals are for Fiscal years (ending March 31) and the Census record of year 
of arrival is for calendar years. Table 7 shows (1) the number of immigrant arrivals in each of the Prairie Provinces 
since 19013 (2) the number of these expected to survive till 1931 and (3) the number actually surviving till 1931. The 
difference is assumed to be emigration from the Prairie Provinces. 


TABLE 7.--Immigration into and Emigration from the Prairie Provinees since 1901 .* 


oe 


Prairie 


oth Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
Re ee MOVING A Urns MUM main i.) cian oe i Sad Bing 
Immigrant Population 1901 140,139 73,718 36,221 i 30,300 
Expected Survivors in 1931 80,861 37,050 23,855 19,956 
Actual Survivors in 1931 78,838 31,200 26,239 21 399 
Estimated Emigration 2,023 5,850 ~ 2,384! ay ese 
Arrivals 1901-1910 709,253 337,280: : 177,921 194,052 
Expected Survivors in 193] 586,837 273,821 149, 72l 163,295 
Actual Survivors in 193) 283,060 Thy 749 112,637 95,674 
Estimated Emigration 3035777 199,072 37084 67,621 
“rrivals 1911-1920 652,862 190,412 2165478 245,972 
nected Survivors in 1931 598,482 1745551 198,445 225,486 
‘val Survivors in 1931 2485935 655717 92,883 90,335 
Estimated Emigration 3499547 108,834 105,562 135,151 
Arrivals 1921-1931 516,054 263,195 127,167 125,692 
“xpected Survivors in 1931 507,642 258,905 125,094 123,643 
Actual Survivors in 193) 24551 31 63,634 84 476 97,021 
. Estimated Emigration 262,511 1955271 40,618 26,622 
otal Arrivals 1901-1930 1,878,169 790887 521,566 565,716 
“xpected Survivors in 1931 1,692,961 7075277 4735260 512 5h2h 
“lval Survivors in 193] 7779126 204,100 289,996 283,030 
‘otal Emigration of 1901-1930 Arrivals 915,835 503,177 183,26) 229, 394 
‘oval Emigration af the Immigrant 
Population of 1901 2,026 5 850 - 2,3e11/ oo) Dela ee 
_ Total Emigration Since 1901 917,861 509,027 180,883 2273951 
Immigrant Population in 1931 860,872 236 4589 318,545 305,738 
Summary For Prairie Provinees 
1901 immigrant population plus arrivals up to January 1931 .. 2,018,308 Estimated deaths in period ... 241,762 
Arrivals First 5 manths of 1931 (Surviving) socccccsccevccces 2,187 Estimated Emigration cessvcces 


917,861 

Total Incomers CPOTCTSSOSTE HSH EHH OHA HEOHTE HD ETO SEE RES ED EOD Li in in Prairie Provinces E 
2020 an a P93! pager er Oy RG 860,872 
2202095 


“For footnotes to this table see page following. 
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Movement of Population between the Prairie Provinces and the rest of Canada.- It is not so easy to trace 
the movements as between the Prairies and the rest of Canada. The 1931 Census records 282,901 persons living in the 


Prairie Provinces who were born in other parts of Canada. By calculating the death rates from Census to Census the 
number expected to be alive at the next Census ca be estimated. The difference is represented by the movement in or 
out. Table 8 shows (i) the number of persons living in each of the Prairie Provinees in the Census years 1901, 1911, 
1921, 1926 and 1931. (2) The ages of these in 1926 and 1931 from which death rates can be calculated; (3) the number of 
these expected to survive to the next Census; (4) the difference between the two as incomers or outgoers end the total 
movement in and out between 1901 and 1931. 
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1/ The minus sign is intelligible on the assumption that some of those leaving Manitoba went to live in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta3 also that immigrmts living in other parts of Canada in 1901 moved to these two provinces. 


NOTEs= The Survivors of the immigrant arrivals were calculated (1) on the basis of the age distribution of immigrants at 
the time of their arrivals (2) on the length of time in Canada of the immigrant population in 1931 reported as 
arriving at different years. (3) on the specific death rates of the quinquennial age groups in the 1931 male 
life table. 


Thus the following calculations were mades 


1. The immigrant population of the Prairies in 1901 and the subsequent arrivals were calculated as having lived 
in Canada by°193t as-fottows: . 


Mani toba Saskatchewan and Alberta 
1901 Immigrant population 46.6 years 38.8 years 
Arrivals 1901-10 26.0 " 26.0" " 
1911-20 P7eQ: 79" ay aes Te 
1921-30 le Ome ae en 


The expected survivors caleulated on the basis of this length of time in Canada weres 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 

1901 Immigrant Population 50,262 65,860 65,860 
Arrivals 1901-10 845152 84,152 84,152 
191120 91,670 91,670 91 »670 

1921-30 98,373 9b, Oly 93,014 


The death rate of immigrants at the time of arrival, based upon their age distribution is calculated at 
44534 per thousand. This is much lower than the general death rate, but is readily understandable from the 
fact that about 68 p.c. of the immigrants arrive at ages 15 to 3h when the death rate is at its lowest. The 
expected death rates of the immigrant population are (calculated) as Follows: 


At arrival 2453 per cent 
in years 1,6270 " " 

5 " 1 29860 " O 
yd aa 8,3300 " 
2 «8 150848059) 9 0" 
39° «8 3y4,1h00 "  " 
47 " 4907 380 rT] tt 
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TABLE 8.--Ages of Persons. Living in the Prairie Provinces in 1926, who were Born in Other Parts of Canada. 
__Residence | in 1926 ___ Estimated | Survivors _ in 1931. 
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Ages Pratrie Manitoba Saskatchewan apes Sieg vie Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
Bese SPRUE nes ie Pir ess a a te SOU Provindess ete ee to Se ge oO A a 
ape g 8,062 25033 29962 3,067 7957 25007 25923 3,027 
10 = 1h 95885 25154 35 90h 39825 95795 25135 35869 30191 
15 = 19 16533) 25902 T9437 59995 165105 25861 79353 55911 
20 - 24 2), 628 3717 10,517 79394 21283 3,658 105349 7,276 
25 - 2 2h 5 3] h»7 28 11,685 15928 239927 hy 648 11,486 F193 
30 = 3h 27 617 59805 . 125990 8,822 275092 5695 12,743 8, 65k 
35 - 39 54 5937 79895... 52 alS9825 11,219 54133 7o7il 15,461, °° 7 7 .40,96!1 
WO = yy 34 9635 85555 155312 10,818 33,610 8,290 145837, +) aay O Saas 
45 = 49 323230 95402 139242 99586 30,876 95007 12,686 9, 183 
50 = 5h 25,178 8,362 9,656 7,160 23,718 79877 9096 6,745 
55 - 59 17,986 65516 6,398 52072 16542) 59949 De8yl yy 63) 
60 = 64 1p 691 59583 5016 39962 125752 ly 846 4 h67 3,39 
65 - 69 103795 hy 213 3682 25900 8,701 35396 25968 25337 
70 = 7h 6,628 2606 25297 15725 40799 1,887 1,663 1,2h9 
75 > 79 35430 1,439 1,107 88h; 2,021 B48 652 521 
80 = 8h Ly hl 649 , hé2 330 607 273 195 - 139 
5 = 89 464 189 Ly 131 133 5h ul 38 
90 } 126 “46 46 5h 24 9 9 6 
LL Es SS A | NT MMMM I 
TOTAL 200)5N0_ 760804 1225852 900884 275,954 "Ty 116,619 86 TB 
Ages of ‘Persons | Livi ing in the Prairie Provinces in 3931 » wha wi were ere Born in Other Parts | of Canada ee 
be Residence in 1931. d Estimated Movement in or out 
ariel iihininoe Sia rnc neste pe datemeieeninleg eta | sabemina internet Pel MOCR CORR eral: ane ae 
Ages Prairi€ Manitoba seskateneuas Alberta Prairié  wanitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
een einen PACES cette eR ROVIMCCS 0 0) 
re an 3050 836 889 15325 304 173 =378 509 
5-9 5e2l) 1, 34h 15656 2521) 4,173 1,00} 1,051 2,12) 
10 = 1y 6,919 1,664 25518 2593? 1,703 334 425 94h 
15 = 19 11,498 29469 hy 294 hy 735 15997 515 345 1,137 
20 = 24 18,102 35376 7,678 75048 = 496 100 = 1,030 43k 
25 = 2 20,787 3758 95319 7,710 = 478 o 45 « 967 532 
530 = 34 235449 4» 605 10,519 By 525 506 72 - 210 bu); 
35 = 39 27 1598 55767 * 12,533 95 298 1567 » 316 - 1,083 ~ 170 
4O = 4h 32,566 19395 1h, 380 10,791 = 590 = 136 - 662 208 
45 = 49 33,020 85154 145175 10,691 98 - | - 330 429 
50 = 54 305974 9,006 12356 9,412 21,403 2 428 > by ~~ 308 
Py May 225315 To4hd am Boh 29 © 65437 491 166 83 242 
60 = 6h 16,912 65115 55924 49873 - 70 85 > WA 99 
65 ~ 69 12,822 hy 931 yy 353 35538 804 409 255 140 
0 7h 95505 55705 35223 2050Tf Lu? kh 51 Se 
Bien T5 hy 946 1,931 » 1,714 1,301 128 28 45 55 
80 = 8h 25149 876 697 576 173 65 49 59 
85 » 89 780 338 Jyh 198 o 8 = 2 o a. 2 
90 ~ 94 125 52 37 36 3 1 1 i 
9° 99 27 10 10 i 
Not Specified Me 28 < “4 a oe A 3 RR LT SE ATENEO 
1926 390,140 tea0, . 1287953 30,884 6,055 25067 3138 eae: 
"1921 327,109 87,090 F355 736 10i4 5283 “11,496 oy 568 ae 
1911 2975452 915989 124,312 815151 hh 94] 223 155369 29, 449 
1901 I1ys271 79,000 19685 159586 202,911 18,512 1010039839360 
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| The following estimates of population movements are based on the foregoing table. while some of them 
must be regarded as net rather than total movements, they, nevertheless, furnish a conception of considerable value. 

1. In 1901 there were 11,271 persons living in the Prairie Provinces who had come From other provinces in Canada and in 
1911, 297,452. If we estimate that 10 poG. of the above llk,)27! persons or 11,427 died before 1911 the net movement into 
these provinces between 1901 and 1911 was 183,181. Similarly between 1911 and 1921 there was a net inemovement of 59,4023 
petween 1921 and 1926 a net loss of 20,617 and between 1926 and 1931 a net in-movement of 6,507. The net in-movement 
petween 1901 and 1931 was 249,090. Now we do not know how long the 114,27] living im the Prairie Provinces in 1901 had 
een living there and can not tell definitely how many of those who had moved in had died by that time, but since these 

| provinces had then been very recently settled we are not far-wrong in assuming that this 1901 ex-province population had 
been living there not more than ten years on the average and that the deaths between the time of their moving in and 1901 
| were not more than 15,600. Thus to obtain the total movement from other provinces in Canada up to 1931 we add 156,900 to 
| the 249,090 and obtain 02,990 ~ say 403,000, an addition to those moving in and out again from Census to Census. Of 
these, 795990 of the pre-1901 and 202,911 of the post-1901 are living in the Prairie Provinces today (1931) while 102,538 
Ihave died; at least 1,413 went back to other provinees between 1921 and 1926 and 3,138 between 1926 and 1931 or a 
minimum backward trek of 17555). “y 


The opposite movement must now be considered. The 175551 who went back to the pther provinces of the 
‘Dominion took back with them their children. in 1921 there were 45,375 persons born in the Prairie Provinces and living. 
‘in other parts of the Dominion. Aklowing a low death rate for these (mostly young persons, see table 9) it is estimated 
that aout 3,500 of them died between 1921 and 1931 leaving 41,875 survivors whom we might expect to find living in other 
parts of Canada in 1931. As a matter of fact there were 92,625 such persons which must mean that 50,750 Prairie Province 
born went to live in other parts of Canada between 1921 ad 1931, I+ would appear that most of these went out between 
‘1921 and 1926. 


I TABLE Jo--Ages of the Population Born in each of the Prairie Provinces but Living in Another Province of Canada, 1931. 
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4 Age es Manitobac Saskatchewan Alberta ‘8© Prairie Manitoba Saskatchewan — Alberta 
he ES a GG EE RSC FS AANA AL eres Ra ES NE nme 
All ages = 186,097 895 71h 59909 36474 50 = 5h 1,797 1,598 129 70 

pm Oe 9499 35106 35970 29423 55 = 59 708 603 62 45. 
m5 - 9 21, 32k 65938 85132 5654 60 > 6h 381 204, 47 20 
10 = 14 305926 9,481 13,056 8,389 65 - 69 315 258 35) 22 
15 219 36,456 12,750 14, 302 9,40h 70 = 7h 293 250 a: 2h 
20-2 29,588 = WT 99845 5,272) FRM 79 137 109 15 13 
2-29) «(19,237 125289 “44,537 Qshyl 80 ~ 8k 70 gee. 9 - 
e530 - 3h 12,338 95116 2,014 ‘1,208 = 85 = 89 3] 2h \ 5 
o> > 39 105393 75980 1,582 831 90 = 9k 15 15 = * 
yO - bh | 79585 6,066 1,057 BOO Foe I 0: 2 2 - - 
Pus = 49 45964 lh, 305 476 183 100 4 1 } . 3 

| Not Stated 37 17 15 5 
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Now table 9-shows that. of those bern in one of the Prairie Provinces and living in another province in 
1931 ("other provinces" im this case includes the other Prairie Provinces ) 17 p»> were under 10 years of age, so that 
they must have left after 192), while 53 per cent were under 20 years of age; i.e. must have been under 10 in 1921 and 
therefore not likely to move without their parents. It is likely then, that at least half and probably many more, of the 
50,750 Prairie Province born who went to live in other provinces in 1921-31 were children of relatives of the 17,551 
_ persons who had come from other provinces and went back From the Prairie Provinces in the same period. In fact it is 
reasonable to assume that about 50,000 were children of persons born in these other provinces. We can thus sum up by 
saying that 403,060 persons moved into the prairies from other provinces and that about 18,000 went back in 1921-31 
taking with them 50,000 children born to them in the Pratrie Provinces. The consideration of such figures leads to a 
conception of what emigration really means. If the emigrants to other provinces carried with them so many of the 
province born, the same myst be happening in the case of immigrants who return to their ow countries - they must be 
carrying back with them theic Canadian-born children. Consequently to the calculations on immigrant retrograde movement 
we should add a large number (unknown, of course), of Canadian-born children being carried back de @)} ceumtries.ef the 
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Movement of Population Within the Prairie Proyinces.- The movement in the provinces themselves is Fully 


as significant as the movement in and out. The movement of the centres of population (See table 10) is an index al though 
such movement is caused, too, by the settlement of new areas by persons From without. 


TABLE 10.-~Movement of Centres of Population, 1901-31. 


, Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
North West North west North West 
| Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles 
190l-i9 2 - 12 - 9 52 ~ 16 k 
1911-20 n'y - 17 5 12 15 - 5 
192}~30 ~ | ~ & 7 - be past - | 
1901-31 5 ~ 33 3} 60 lh - 2 


Th® minus signs, of course, indicate movement in the opposite direetion from that named. The increasing movement north 
and the easterly rather than westerly movements are interesting to note. 


The best indication of movement, however, is that Furnished by the attached map showing the increase or 
decrease in areas between 1921 and 1931. The legend of the map and the tabular matter should make it sel f-expl natory. 


The facts shown in this map should now be compared with the density figures of tables 5 and 6. It is 
‘quite clear that the sparsity of population is not caused solely by newness, but partly by outward movement. The map 
“should also help to explain the table on centres of population. Between 1921 and 1931 the population clearly tended to 
move From the older settled areas to new areas- a net movement from the central parts north, although there was also 
seme movement south. 


In addition to the losses shown in the map in the decreasing areas, there were Further losses, viz. the 
loss of natural increase. These losses can be calculated by taking the rates of natural increase to be the same as those 
of the province. This is, of course, not strictly accurate, but it gives some idea of the total losses or outward move- 
ment From these areas and the inward movement over and above natural increase into the increasing areas. The total out- 
ward movement, including the loss of natural increase, from the decreasing areas is thus estimated at 128,000, while the 

award movement into the increasing areas (over and above natural increase) is estimated at 106,707. We have al ready 
calculated the total number of persons coming into the provinces and those leaving the provinces in the period. These 
Facts can now. be arranged as follows: 2 


TABLE 11.--Movements of Population, 1921-31. 
re rer re a Ae ga et hase peste eee -Se SS i a a 8 ae oe we 
Prairi 
Net Movements out te Manitoba Saskatehewan Alberta 
Provinces 


ee wes 


ee nee 


—— 


i. Now of persons coming in from outside 


Pansat Loci nt 93) Me ac gas trlachiateian esis coe cay 507,642 2585905 125,094 123,643 
°, Natural Increases 1921-1931 ccccccccccccces 356,729 98,953 153,132 104 ,64y 
Bs loval Ineoming, LOZ1SI9Sr cee cours been cee 864, 37] 357,858 278,226 228,287 
is Tonal Increase, 1921931 cecssteeecctevee : 397 447 90,021 1645275 143,151 
Gs EMIDTALION ess sccesseaaceeecarceeertormeten 466,924 267,837 113,95) 855136 
5 Noe of arrivals 1921-1931 still in Canada . 234,143 60,536 80,50 93,067 
7» Emigration of 1921-1931 arrivals scovsececs 273,499 198, 369 4h 554 30,576 
8. Emigration of 192] population or natural 
b) INEKOOSO’ a cteceses sense viseccncesncraetiee 193,425 695468 69,397 545560 
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AREAS OF INCREASING AND DECREASING POPULATION BETWEEN 192! AND 1931 aNb CENTRES OF POPULATION 1931 
IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES OF CANADA 


[ Prairie Provinces 
(1) Rural Pooulation Increase over 1921 
1,354, 653 18's, 481 
300,383 8,042 
616,811 90,134 
wae 437,459 86,305 
Areas of Increasing Popul ation Areas of Decreasing Pooulation 
Population Net Population Net Pooulation Het Povulation Fet 
197 Increase 1931 ‘Increase 1931 Decrease 1931 Decrenea 
. = = 1 4,011 836 Man. ¥. of .,.. 7,58 4,923 19. 9,000 31. 1,989 16 
2. 10,33 1,218 © Snak. W. of 1,025 585 20. 19,915 1,909 38. 15,312 1,266 7" 
é 48,713 5,205 Alta. H.W. of --. 3,18 1,693 21. 3,298 25u 9. 2,832 178 
a 5 63,080 12,886 22, 9,178 97 ys 355 noe a 
es 5. 2,4s3 225 23. 32,024 4,457 oe 14398 1 
6 4,n3 1,108 2h. 21,932 6,968 a, 80! ee es 
1 142,736 1 745 25. 18,938 4am 43, 15,408: 2,779 a 
8 127,809 19,507 26, 21,677 1,833 . 2,549 221, 
9. 57,122 12,646 27. 4,625 212 U5. 5D L 
10 18,817 UMTS 28. 1,922 266 46, 
il 1220 93383 29. 872 180 47. 
12. 103,933 29,89 0. 1,047 106 ug. 
13. 193,072 53,688 eS a 1866 245 4g, a 
is, W277 1,461 Exclusive of Rural ee Ae a an s 
108 25/874 81792 Municioalities, Indiat tf ites 139 2 acw™ 
ee floes the Reserves and Park Areas. 35: eiteo2 9,601 Pe 
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TABLE 11 - Cont?d.--Gross Movements of Population as Indicated by Increasing or Decreasing Areas! / 


e 


Prairie Provinces 


1921-31 

1. Losses in decreasing rural areas From 1921-31 scceceseceseos 61,198 
2, Losses and loss of natural inerease in decreasing rural 

areas (Noo MOVING away) soccccscocecccenscosccecceeresecene 128,000 
3, Gains in increasing rural areas cescesocvcccccvacscssaoovces 2455679 
4» Gains in increasing rural areas not ineluding natural 

INCKEASE 00000000000090000009000000000209020000000000000008 106,707 
5. Gains in rural municipalities, Indian Reserves, etC> sesoree 31,062 
6, Gains in rural municipalities, Indian Reserves, ete., not 

including natural iNErease orsseccocvercevevescvrccecvecoces 15,094 
Zo Gains in urban Units .coscosscrecseccccesaec0s00000000000000 181,904 
8, Gains in urban units, not including natural increase esecces 52,412 
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The Movement as between Rural arid Urban.~ At first sight it seems absurd to raise the question as to 
whether there is any. danger of the prairies being over-urbanized. It would seem, however, that the usual concept of 
‘urbanization is not altogether correct. The percentage urban of a population meas very little. IF; for instance, 
one country has 300. persons +o the square mile and is 60 p.¢. urban while another has 10 persons to the square mile and 
is also 60 po€o urban the Former is rather under-urbanized and the latter greatly over-urbanized. Urbanization should, 
undoubted] y, bear some relation to the area and density of the country and hence it is important to know the degree of 
‘urbanization the Prairie Provinces have reached. While intensive study of this fFaetor would require a very long paper 
an attempt will be made to deal with it briefly. 


| In the first place a study was made of certain countries of Europe and the most thiekly settled divisions 
of the United States in order to ascertain the relationship between areas and densities and the degree of urbanization. 
“The important fact in this connection is the urbaization that has been brought about by organization. It does not 
matter so much whether a city is of a certain size as whether it has been organized as a city. The tiny villages of the 
Prairie Provinces in this sense are just as much urban as the cities because they have been urbanized by organization. 
Comparable data on urbanization are difficult to obtain since practice differs widely in different countries. Since it 
was found impossible to obtain uniformity in this matter it was decided to take the per cent urban as based on organized 
urban units with 2,000 or more population. This was related to the areas and densities of the countries. The Figures 
of area and density shown in table 12Xare those quoted in the official statistics of the countries. named inland 
water being included for the sake of uniformity. While some inaccuracies could not be avoided the Figures are 
sufficiently comparable for the present purpose. {The densities of the Prairie Provinces as deseribed in tables 5 and 
6 above are strictly accurate due, of course, to the excellent system of land survey in these provinces) » 


~ 


| 1/ The rate of natural increase used in the above table was based on the following: 


Average population 1921, 1926 and i931 = 2,125,668 
Total natural increase (1921-31) = 356,729 
P,C, natural increase = 16.3 


This rate was applied to the average of the 1921 and 1931 population For different areas. 


a 
The percentages of urbanization shown in table 12 must not be regarded as comparable to the percentages shown else~ 
where for the Prairie Provincese 


ee 
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TABLE 12.-~The Urban Population Compared with the Area and Densities of Certain Countries. : 
SI a 


A a AR =D Se: A = eS fe 


“Per Cent Area Density 
Urban "ooo" (Per sq. mile) 

as Se ee Mitt RUScs dn then tn nannies RRM LOT Pe SIL ce ORS line eS 
East Germany (1925) ~ 6] 64 243 
No & NoW. Germany (1925) 61 32 255 
Rhineland (1925) 72 19 662 
Hesse (1925) 58 10 389 
Middle Germany (1925) 67 22 471 
Ss Sermany (1925) 52 4S 277 
Denmark (1921) 43 17 180 
Finland (1920) 23 155 22 
England & wales (1911) 80 59 610 
N. Ireland (1926) 50 6 20 
Free State (1924) 39 27 115 
Greece (1921) 36 59 : 96 
Italy (1921) 89 13h 313 
Norway (1920) 30 128 21 
Netherlands (1920) 46 ly 500 | 
Poland (1921) 26 155 V5. | 
Roumania (1920) 19 118 : 138 
Jugostavia. (1921) 16 100 121 
Sweden (1920) 36 179 33 | 
Swi 'zerland (1920) 60 16 235 
Uk; aine (1926) 19 180 161 
Whive Russia (1926) 17 50 98 
Trans-Caucasia (1926) 24 7y 79 
Uzebie (1926) "V2 196 5 
Japan (1930) 94 143 700 
Frence (1901) yl 215 183 
New England (1930) (as 62 132 
Mid. At. States (1930) 78 100 263 j 
E.N. Central States (1930) 66 24.6 103 
S, Atlantic States (1930) ST Be ie 1 269 59 4 

Average 48 96 © 229 


a ee pee at ape = come ne EE CO SC CE Oe APN Serer OE On wer ea~es ree eorces ee 


Measurements made in the case of table 12 showed a decided correlation between the per cent urban and the 
area and density, ise. the degree of urbanization depends partly upon the density of the population and partly upon the 
area (and, of course, partly upon other things). This is quite reasonable. A thinly scattered popul ation needs urban 
units a* reasonable distances. The small village in the Prairie Provinces was a matter of absolute necessity. The 
pioneers of these provinces were helpless in the matter of marketing grain until the railroad came along and with i+ the 
small village or town within reach of their lend. Thus, the number of these urban units depended of necessity upon the 
size of the country settled, apart From the question of density. The size of these urban units, of course, was a differeat 
thing. I+ is interesting to observe that the same relationship to the area of the country is also shown in the European 
countriess In fact a separate measurement made for the Prairie Provinces on the basis of tables 5 and 6 shows that the 
ratio of the influence of area to that of density is practically the same as in the countries of Europe 
great deal of conrusion of thought on the matter of urbaniza*ion.e According to current opinion urbanizat 
practice = a person leaves the Farm and moves into the city changing his occupation owing to taste or ne 
may be, chiefly the Formers No doubt this is partly true but as the above findings show, it is Far from the whole truth. 
In the first place urbanization was for the Prairie Provinces a necessity; in the second place not the same type of persons 
was transplanted into the urban and rural units, respectively, of the Prarrie Provinces. The attraction of the urban for 
the rural is only a part of the process and in the prairies this attraction on a large scale is onl) recent, and because 
recent and under peculiar conditions it does not need to be accepted as permanent or necessary 


This clears up a 
on is a matter of 


*as far as possible "per cent urban" refers to organized urban ynits with 2,000 or more population. 
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The movement from rural to urban in the Prairie Provinces in recent years is shown below. Table 13 shows 
the comparative percentages (1) rural, (2) urban less than a thousand and (3) urban over 1,000 in the Prairie Provinces 
by Census divisions 192] and 1931. Table 14 shows for 1931 by Census divisions the population distributed as (1) rural 
non-farm, (2) urban under 1,000 and (3) urban over 1,000. 


TABLE 13.—-Prairie Provinces by Census Divisions 1931s Per Cent Population, Rural Non-farm, 
‘Urban less than 1,000 and Urban 2,000 god over. 


_____Per Cent of Total Population Area 
Rural Urban Urban 1,000 Densi ty 4 
i Non-farm —s_sunder 1,000 1,000 erg over (qe miles) 
Mani toba 18.76 - 3.07 42006 29197 3.19 
Division 1 21.36 - ~ - - 
2 16.45 TsO7 6026 23 16.73 
3 22258 yoy 3.75 26 10.38 
4 13.40 17.53 - 25 7240. 
5 37.36 0.96 14.90 53 8.80 
7 12.40 3.38 43.5 26 14.32 
8 15.80 8.80 16.38 22 9.19 
9 57617 2022 12.15 IZ 37.32 
10 18.56 3.46 10.66 24 7.54 
lt 17.21 9239 5.98 29 9.64 
12 16.93 2.93 - its 32 7.51 
13 11.43 5.42 16.37 33 7+30 
ly 10.15 1.12 - 36 7ly 
15 22.16 9.67 - 23 yo 3h 
16 6y 16 oe 2 ; -, ~-) 
Saskatchewan 7.26 11.26 20.30 2,380 3.89 
Division 1} 8.12 18.08 7.07 59 6.99 
2 5.94 12.29 14.02 67 6.41 
3 Jel2 13.56 5.53 76 6.13 
\y 4069 10.71 10.35 * 76 3.71 
5 463 19.50 9.30 58 9.37 
6 546 9.91 53.39 » 68 16.19 
7 403 8.67 35.28 75 8.46 
8 6.25 14.91 10.73 93 5.33 
9 5.90 7.91 13.70 50 12.08 
10 6.90 12.70 2.22 ug 8.62 
Ve 207k 9.13 51.99 60. 14.7! 
12 7ell 11.38 12.10 60 6.79 
13 666 16.79 5.30 68 6.23 
1y 12.64 6.35 6.23 134 34h 
15 8.52 8el7 1580 81 10.36 
216 10.23 9.80 12.28 89 5047 
17 15.38 10.27 3.58 69 3695 
18 81.13 . ~ es . 
Alberta 10.66 6.92 31.15 25488 229k 
Division 1 8.16 liek 40.07 73 3.94 
Z 12.55 56 kk 206 63 9.02 
2 11.08 13.70 7290 70 2.15 
k 12.04 20 ohh 5-00 61 yel5 
5 11.95 7280 5.60 77 3047 
6 10.24 Yo5h 6243 106 U3e27 
7 5 bk 16.80 3.01 67 5-70 
8 8.07 9.07 6.76 65 9.37 
9 26.40 9.46 - Ly 1.70 
10 569 7-10 5097 62 9.39 
ll 3.43 3.06 64.10 48 26.68 
12 Bye TO) 2-52 11.20 131 1.06 
EP 15.55 ” 6.29 “ 8] 3.08 
14 Jog) 64h - 87 4.53 
16 q 13.9 61h 5.21 hl 2.52 
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Average (of 45) 


TABLE 1he--Growth in Rural and Urban Population by Census Divisions, Prairie Provinces, 192]1=1931. 
cg aaekld AAA Bieta UMUC Ghali SN sD ANY 
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Prairie Provinees 


Manitoba 
Division 


Saskatchewan 
Division 


Alberta 
Division 


Om AE ws = 


l 


1,468,147 
384170 
22,817 
33,646 
24,76 
155954 
382598 
37,088 
18,582 
14,855 
38889 
155387 
23, 782 
23,631 
18,977 
22,309 
9,040 
265639 


630,880 
31,096 
31,561 
375938 
22,178 
38,418 
kh » 358 
35,44) 
36,705 
475454 
35,530 
34101 
30,974 
33,237 
40,409 
63,643 
375966 
23553k 

65339 


453,097 
15,909 
295383 
11,804 
21666 
23,065 
y65436 
309556 
453250 
225184 
50,113 
yl y 64) 
11,920 
23,368 
365962 
12,286 
2h 5766 

5,788 


1,252, 60h 
348,502 
205009 
32,642 
22,070 
14,180 
28 390 
27575? 
19,251 
14,701 
34 9h 76 
17,083 
22864 
27,133 
21,306 
20,143 
75953 
18,544 


5385552 
265851 
275796 
32,671 
19,313 
36,582 
425227 
359539 
36,591 
4k s55] 
30,292 
325599 
28,077 
28,583 
205863 
49,626 
26 » 260 
15,655 

hy hh5 


3655550 
17,663 
22,102 
13,915 
18,hk7 
27 996 
405735 
30,262 
40,457 
16,085 
38,498 
31,407 

7,393 
155419 
24 5006 

5,003 
10,730 

4,922 


Increase 


Pink Se 


or 
Decrease 


215,543 
35,668 
12,808 

1,004 
27506 
87y 
10,508 
9,331 
«~ 669 
154 
hoki 3 
=1,696 
908 
35502 
25329 
25166 
1,087 
8,095 


925328 
seh 
3,765 


|S ey 


175,888 
215478 
25143 
1,174 
3,199 
Qhy 
1,248 
1,740 
1,008 
619 
2,638 
"13 
1,315 
3, 669 
968 


103, 78 
(ietle 
55263 
6,354 
3,033 

10,520 
10,901 
59481 
7» 360 
hy 792 
5,318 
8,133 
4,620 
79136 
259935 
65838 
y, 784 
2,804 


50,626 
1, 361 
2,609 
2,070 
5a Mh2 
2,096 
6,384 
6,403 
59537 
25319 
68 
3,882 

348 
1568 
25546 
1,378 
1,715 


Urban less than 1,000 


1 


Increase 
921 or 
Decrease 
1599465 16,423 
224395 ~ 917 
3500 « 157 
1,972 La 198 
3,061 138 
1,208 » Tb 
1,162 86 
15891 ~ 151 
2ly 794 
Poe \ (one h is 
25690 See 
617 96 
750 565 
3,592 7 


903 65 


915336 12,448 


65156 1,356 


59425 - 162 
yylld 25236 
1,837 1,196 
10,054 466 
11,105 = 204 
59589 ~ 108 
59557 1,703 
yp 321 471 
5,734 “es 
8558\ id 451 
290k ~ hak 
65897 239 


1,653) oh,282 
59204 1,634 
2,899 1, 885 
25256 O48 


~ - 


455734 4892 


1,662 - 30) 
4 67h ©2065 
25352 = 282 
35657 25 285 
25360 = 264 
65150 234 
6,881 - 478 
4,882 655 
1, 643 676 
35530 ' 1,138 
4067 - 185 

218 30 

869 699 
1,293 1,253 
15355 23 


340 1,375 


we -_ 


Urban 1,000 or more __ 


- 


Increase 
LAGS Rees BaP rere Ee Be | or 

aa SoMa 
TOP uy = Sy O13 =: 165,481 
2945491 239,221 55270 
2421 15268 1,153 
1,003 = 1,003 
6,886 4185 2,701 
2465740 201,327 WS5kl3 
17,082 15,397 1,685 
3,251 3,071 180 
59517 838 679 
1,910 1,887 23 
1,680 1,505 175 
3,971 3,885 86 
4,030 h »030 
187,121 127,622 595499 
25936 2,290 646 
6,007 3,193. . 2,81\ 
25591 2,112 479 
25915 2,148 767 
5,010 3,907 1,103. 
54647 35,871 18,776 
225308 19,285 3,023 
59296 3,518 1,778 
8,293 8,383 90 
1,042 - 1,042 
452742 26580 18,902 
5,018 25764 27254 
25259 1,003 1,256 
2,878 1,746 1,132 
135216 = 115454 1,762 
59986 4,108 1,878 
ou ~. ate 
227,882 177,170 50,712 
LSI 1,339 240 
252194 20,037 59157 
1,192 1,138 5h 
15459 1,198 261 
1,490 1,364 126 
87,804 65,804 22,000 
1,147 ag 1,147 
10,229 11,581 -1,352 
3,468 2,751 717 
81,309 59,860 21 449 
1,547 1,138 409 
es 1,46) 
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TABLE 15.~-Rural Inerease in Census Divisions, 1921-31 and Non-farm Rural Population in these Divisions in 1931. 


Per Cent Rural Per Cent 
Gi sion Rural Rural Absolute Farm Non-farm Rural Non- 
Increase Popul ation Increase Popul ation Popul ation Farm of Rural 
1921-31 1921 1921-31 1931 1931 Popul ation 
Alberta 15 14.5 5,003 79283 8,669 3,617 2905 
" 16 130.8 10,730 14,036 20, 8h 3,922 158 
Saskatchewan Lh 9307 20,863 19,546 34,568 5,81 145 
Alberta 12 61.3 79393 4529 Tsle7 4,193 ydoe 
ny Pea 53.9 244 5006 12,956 33,181 3,781 10.2 
4 13 51.5 15,419 T9949 19,512 3,856 16.5 
‘Saskatchewan 17 50.3 15,655 75879 19,330 yy 204 18.0 
| " 16 bho 26,260 11,706 32,976 49990 13.2 
Manitoba 16 4306 18,544 8,095 - 6,951 19,688 7309 
Saskatchewan 18 4206 4 yhh5 arya i: ae 978 5,361 84.5 
‘Alberta 9 3709 165085 ; 6,099 . 15,715 65469 29.52 
Manitoba 5 3740 28 390 Py wevosbeg 21 626 17,272 hyo 
a. 6 3336 275751 95331¢ 19,632. 175456 47ol 
Alberta 2 3209 22,102 7,23) 225205 7,178 2yol 
_ * 11 32.6 31,407 10,234. 37290 ky 35] 10.4 
aie 10 3002 385498 11,615 46 809 3,304 6.6 
Saskatchewan 15 er eee rece WONT SN cht eh ee ee tahoe tae 
505 362,177 1645958 403,923 123,216 30.5 
Saskatchewan 10 17.6 30,292 ‘5,238 3256h7 2,883 Ree 
Alberta 17 1706 - 922 866 1,196 . . 4,592 7903 
om y 17.3 18,447 3,219 18,164 3,502 1652 
Saskatchewan 13 16.3 28,583 4 65y 30,400 PE ee’ 8.1 
| " 3 16.1 He SOS 671 55267 - 34,598 - . 3,340 8.8 
" 1 15.8 26,851 by 245 27,722 3,374 10-8 
" y 14.8 _ 19,313 25865 205858 Mm 15320 6.0 
Mani toba 1 14.0 205009 2,808 17,944 tay 1023808 21.4 
Alberta 6 140 - 40, 735 5,701 32,041 14,395 31.0 
Manitoba 15 Th ee 73953 1,087 6,822 2,218 2425 
/Saskatchewan 2 13.6 275796 3,765 29,017 2,544 8.0 
| Manitoba 9 12.8 34 9476 443 12,924 25,965 6657 
Alberta 8 11.8 405457 4793 40,327 4,923 10.9 
Manitoba 3 11. 22,070 25506 18,53) 6,042 2b 
" ly 10.8 20,143 2,166 19,673 25636 11.9 
Saskatchewan 12 10.3 28,077 25897 28,085 2,889 9.5 
Manitoba 4 6.9 14,180 874 __ 12,606 2,448 16.2 
RS an MUIR CEST) ESP AM Os 22s IO a 2, el 
Saskatchewan 9 59 yh s551 2,903 - 43,881 3,573 7.6 
| n 5 5.0 36,581 1,837 35,920 25498 6.5 
" 6 500 42,227 25131 38,353 6,005 15.7 
| tt ll yob 32,599 1,502 31,691 2,410 ver 
Manitoba 11 400 22,864 908 18,845 4937 2703 
" 2 31 32,642 1,004 27,261 6,385 19.0 
= 8 1.0 14,701 154 11,718 3,137 Dil 
Alberta 7 1,0 30,262 294 28,407 2,129 7.0 
Saskatchewan 8 0.3 36,591 1ly 33,619 3,149 8.6 
" 7 0.3 35539 - 98 325859 2,582 733 
“Manitoba 7 = 305 19,251 ~669 14,004 4578 Qho7 
Alberta 1 ~10.0 17,663 ~15 754 13,555 25 35k 14.9 
Manitoba 10 "#1000 17,083 ~1 696 12,063 3,324 22.0 
" 13 1009 21 5306 -2,329 16,193 2,784 14.8 
" 12 12 27,133 =3,502 19,509 4,122 17.5. 
Alberta 3 <1 5046 13,915 “2,111 10,134 1,670 1hel 
a Cae ee ele erie BBE LB 13.8 
| ! - 1.2 472,404 -5, 73 407,893 58,821 Ly oh 


eee ewe 


aay 


It is apparent From tables 14 and 15 that the population growth in the Prairie Provinces between 1921 and 
1931 was 215,543 rural, 16,423 urban under 1,000 and 165,481 urban over 1,000; i.e. 181,904 total urban. Evidently the 
Slow increase of the aggregate of small urban places was partly due to a change in category From places of under 1,000 
to places of over 1,000, so that there is but little significance in this slow growth. In the ten years the rural 
population increased 17.3 p.c. and the urban 25.8 pec. OF the 215,543 increase in rural population 164,958 or nearly 80 
PeCe took place in 17 divisions, ten of these being higher latitude divisions. In some of these there was more non-farm 
than other urban population. The point emphasized is that the increases in the rural population were not necessarily 
increases in farm population. In fact tables 11 and 12 show that there is a correlation between the increase in rural 
population and the per cent non-farm indicating that a good deal of the increase in rural population was due to that in 
the non-Farm population. This was true generally of the provinces of Canada in 1921-31. Thus of the 51 divisions, the 
First 17 showed 45-5 p.c. rural increase and 30.5 non-farm population; the next 17 showed 13.8 rural increase and 23.1 
non-farm while the last 17 showed a net decrease of 1.) rural and a non-farm population of leh. 


2o~-COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION. 
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As mentioned at the beginning of this study the treatment of the composition of the population is second. 
ary since it is largely included in that of the movement, e.g. the composition as between rural and urban, immigrant ard 
natives province born and other Canadian born. The question of composition is many-sided and the significance of its 
various elements needs lengthy treatment that can not be attempted in a short study. Moreover, as pointed out above, 
much of the relevant material is already well known. Consequently this section of the study will consist merely of a 
number of miscellaneous tables (Tables 16-22) intended as a convenient source of reference. These tables cover briefly 
the subjects of age, citizenship, Gritish ad non=British birth, average time in the country, etc. 


As regards some of the following falesifes words of explanation may be necessary. Age distribution, 
For instance, is one of the most fundamental attributes of the popuiation, but a mere description of age distribution 
means very little. Naturally, the age composition of the Prairie Provinces is different from that of the older provinces. 
This is not because the Prairie Provinces are new and the others old, but because the former are more immigrant than the 
latter. Table 16 and chart 1 show the per cent distribution by quinquennial age groups in the Prairie Provinces as 
compared with the remainder of Canada. It will be noted that there is m important difference between the two sections | 
of the chart at the middie ages. The Prairie Provinces have large proportions between the ages of 30 and 50, which cause 
a decided hump in the main structure. The peak of the nump was at a lower age in 1921 and still lower in 1911 while it 
did not exist before that time. Immigrants arrived mainly at ages 20 to 30 and following the main wave of immigration’ 
(1901-11) there was a decided excess around the age of 30 which excess has been travelling on to older and o!der ages — 
since. In twenty years or so more it will have crept on to over seventy and the number over seventy years of age, a? 
present very saiall, will then be very large; This glimpse into the future envisages new problems. Old age pensions, 
For instance, at the present time, and at that future date are drastically different problems. 


TABLE 16.--Per Cent Distribution by Age Groups af the Population of the Prairie Provinces 
and the Remainder of Canada, Both Sexes, 1931. 
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pRe Provinces Canada Age “le alae Age efaiee ae 

Total 100.00 100.00 30 ~ 34 6.58, 6.91 65 - 69 1.64 2-40 

O- 4 10.63 10.28 35 - 39 6.65% 6.63 70 - 7y an 1.80 

5. 9 11.39 10.78 uO = by 6.58 6.12 75 = 79 259 1.06 

10 - 1k 11.30 10.08 4uS5 - ko 5-96) 5.55 80 - 35 026 ooh 

Laat 10.72 9.82 50 - 5) 4-58 be75 85 - 39 .09 21 

20 ~- 2 8.98 9.73 55 - 59 3.08 3.67 90 - 9 02 06 

25 - 29 7.56 759 60 = 6) 2.23 3.02 95 - 99 01 Ol 

100 ¢ ~ - 
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There 1s no doubt that the excess of persons at the early middle ages has had a important bearing upon the 
psychology of the Prairie Provinces, especially during the first two decades of the century. Not. only did an excess occur 
at these ages but it was an excess of single adult maies at the ages of highest rates of earning coupled with absence of 
family responsibilities, who would look upon expenaitures and projests involving expendi tures, also upon permanency 


ie 


a 
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f settlement very differently than would the Family man. The few Families who settled at the seme time were treated 
lery generously in such matters as educational facilities, but they were treated thus generously at the expense of the 
uture rather than the present. The children who were thus educated are now bearing a heavy burden for their own 
sducati on.» This Feature has very little connection with the type of people settling the prairies - it is a natural 
‘unction of age distribution and the single (conjugal) condition. I+ seems inseparable From the menner of settlement; 
0@e the fact that the prairies were settled by a transplanted populatian, consisting of single males at the most 
ligorous period of life. 

Py. 

| Another point of importance is that after this First peried of single male settlement, these males married. 
ti brought in their Families. The result. waS a sudden huge birthrate and a rapid change from slight family or dependency 
responsibility to very heavy responsibility. The prairies have passed very rapidiy through these two changes. It is not 
NFP icult to imagine @ change in psychology = extreme optimism to pessimism. If all this be true, what was said in the 
eginning about the Prairie Provinces becoming rapidly indigenous would seem to have an important bearing upon the Future. 
1 indigenous populatiog is apt to be normal in respect of the forms of psychology mentioned. In the course of very 
little time this indigenous population will be the adults and the family men and women. [t+ is only then that the country 


nay be considered as being really settled. 


| As a further introduction to the miscellaneous tales twe addi tional, points need’ tebe explained. Tabi er22 
gives a summary of various age attributes of the population, particularly the vital attributes and earnings. The 
actual earnings as compared with the potential earnings on the basis of age distribution are shown side by side. The 

- potential earnings are @giculated by first finding the earnings at each age of the Canada population as a whole, , then 
applying exactly the same age-earning rate to the age distribution of each province and thus ascertaining which provinces 
| are most favourably situated by virtue of age distribution in respect to earnings. The same is done for birth rate, 

- death rate, etc. The rates thus ascertained are called the potential rates. where the actual rate is higher than the 
potential rate, something else besides age is operative. Thus’ if the actual death rate is lower than the potenti al 
“death rate it would seem that the province is situated favourably in other respects than age towards this attribute. In 
this respect Saskatchewan is the most Favoured province in the Dominion. This may mean that the climate is the healthiest 
or that the populatic: 's more vigorous OF» of course, several other things. At any rate the low death rate is not 


entirely due to Favourable age distribution. 


a8 Another important point is the time in Canada of the population. The native born are considered as. living 
all their lives (ad hoc) in the province, while the actval number of years in Canada of the immigrant population is 
known, Since 60 years is the present life expectation at birth, 60 years in Canada is considered a "life population". 
We know the total population and it is interesting, to say the least, to know how great a life population each province 


has, This is shown in Table 20. The figures of this table reflect the youth of these provinces; i.e. they have a lower 
life population in terms of the actual popylation than. the other provinces. The difference is great and would seem a 


better measure of the age of the province than the date of fermation or other like measures. 


a ae TABLE 17.--Population of Canada and the Prairie Provinces by Birthplace, 1931. 
Birthplace _ Canada Prairie: 20% +> Manitoba: Saskatcheway. «Alberta 
Re a a kd aT Tne ean nena 
Canadian born 84069, 261 : “15,492,657; 4635550 603,240 "425,867 
Prairie Provinces 1,302, 388 1, 209556: 389,738 4885421 321,597 
Other Provinces 6,766,880 282,901 * 739812 Liy,8i9 94,270 
British born 1,184,850 3155917 106,151 101001 108765 
Foreign born PSS C95 ene ee 27s5uh 9G ITS 
{ ponte ee URES aE ER i ERS aM Ae Me = 
— ae ee 
f Birthplace | , ae Canada Prairie. . Mani toba Saskatchewan Alberta 
ee een PONTE cc 
Canadian born ToT 63542 66021 65.uy 58.21 
ss Prairie Provinces 12.55, 51040. 55.67 52.98 45.32 
Other Provinces 65021, 12.02 10.54 12.46 12.89 
“British born Lh 42. 13.043. - 15.16 10.96 14.87 
Foreign born . 0.82 e.i5. 18565 oh eee BBO. cunts NPE, 
OTA ie kc (7 eC 8 ~190:60 100.00 
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TABLE 18.--The Prairie Provinces Compared with the Remaining Provinces of Canada 
in Different Types of Population, 1931. 
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Province 
Provinee~ Born Immigrants Popul ation 
born Living in Natural and Returning Total Popui ation of Non~al ien 
Popul ation Other Increase Canadians Population Canadian British Popul ation 
Living in Parts of (Fiscal year Born Races 
Pe al Bovine Cavadas is cL SSN 
P. E. Island 2, Tey 17,01k 967 313 88,038 85,251 73,758 87433 
Nova Scotia (pla Flyly Seyegl 55647 1,939 512,846 471 ,OK9 391,878 506,570 
New Erunswi cle 360,149 ben 900 6,157 29053 408,219 383,818 255567 404,250 
Quebec 2n541,913 154,209 49,119 15. 780 2587hs255 25,622,510 432,726 2,803,697 
Ontario 294 78,898 315,733 33,504 27,000 3,431,683 2,627,398 2,539,771 3,282,093 
Manitoba 373,686 89,854 9,057 - $753 7005139 463,550 368,010 6465453 
Saskatchewan 42,040 60,125 15,265 4 kl2 921,785 603,240 437,836 843,262 
Alberta 300,200 365474 11,950 59377 731,605 425 5867 389, 238 642,594 
British Columbia 233,195 = 1b 56 ly 290 49833 694263 3745733 489,923 618,183 
*< Yukon - 1,768 yl2 - 1} 5230 2,658 1,741 3,734 
Northwest Terri tor tes: 0 To ee re Det esi 7a) San ees ae cee 
CANADA 792775397 «=—783,952 +=:1355956 685495 ____ 10,376,786 8,069,258 5,381,071 958475647 
TABLE 19.+-Mean Ages of Native Population and Time in Canada of Immigrant Population, 1931. 
, Actual Popul ation Mean age Average Years of 
Province Canadian f of Canadian Residence in Canada 
Born lemi enent Born of Immigrants 
C4y ADA 8,054,526 292975430 25 at 
P. E. Island 8552hy 25740 30 9 
- Nova Seotia 4705949 4} ,530 28 18 
New Brunswick 383, 755 24, 310 27 17 
Quebee 2,621 4936 250,896 25 17 
Ontario 2,626,718 801,126 28 13 
Manitoba 4635460 235846 21 20 
Saskatchewan 603,134 316, 98h 19 19 
Alberta 4255795 305,323 19 ; 18 
British Columbia 3735535 318,675 23 20 
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TABLE 20.--Average Number of Persons Spending a Life Time (60 years) in Canada 
Expressed as a Percentage of the Total Population. 
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Life Life Population 


; Popul ation Bi iisy Total as a per cent 
Provinee (Canadian Popul ation Life af Total 
Born) (Immigrant) Popul ation poBuT ati 
CANADA 3,360,122 632,914 359933036 39 
P. E. Island 42,622 416 4 3,038 49 
Nova Scotia 223,407 10, 765 2345172 46 
New Brunswick rg Ae gia’ Dh iy 6, 738 178,468 yh 
Quebec 1,086,311 69,833 1,15651y 40 
Ontario 1,208,241 173,310 1,381,551 40 
Manitoba 162,597 775357 2395954 34 
Saskatchewan 188,479 100,423 ; 288,902 31 
Alberta 13k 5480 89,204 223, 68h 31 


British Columbia 142,255 104,868 255409 36 
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TABLE 21 .---Canada by Provinces per 1,000, 1931s Certain Attributes of the Population 
Expressed as Ratios to the Total Population. 
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Per cent Per cent* Per cent 


Province Birth Death Vital Marriage Infantile Mean Masculinity Gainfully at British Per cent 
Rate Rate Index __ Rate _— Mortality Age Occupied _ School Races _ Non~alien_ 

P. Eo Island QVinleie! 100% 201 5.6 68.1 36.1 1,064 36.5 2206 83.8 9923 
Nova Scotia 2236 1156 109 656 7857s) 2067 1.054 35.3 2509 7604 98.8 
New Brunswick 262.5 lok 2.3 6.2 STalion! 2763 1045 34.3 2400 62.6 99.0 
Quebec 291m 61206 2.4 5.8 11209 259 2986 35.6 2356 15.1 975 
Ontario 20:2. fOs4 1.9 “609 6908 30k 2962 39.2 25.3 Ty 20 95.6 
Manitoba — 200 5utuct Tab 207 7.0 6423 2706 1.108 38.7 25.3 5206 92.3 
Saskatchewan 2304 626 3.5 6.2 68.6 250601 115185 36.8 26.6 4705 91.5 
Alberta 236m 0 Te? 3.3 700 69. bin 2bade oi) T5208 3901 2h 06 53.0 87.8 
British Columbia 15.0 8.8 lo? 506 Gaye!) 3} Hes od o2hb hol 20.4 7026 8920 
CANADA (nine 

provinces) 2302 = 100! 203 60h 84.7 28.01 1.07% - 3709. 2405 51.9 Jn 9 
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# Births divided by deaths. ats 

x The figures are taken From the Annual Survey of Education instead of the census fer certain reasons: (1) that the 
census does not show the year’s enrolment after June 13 (2) probably does not show persons belonging to the province 
but going to sehool elsewhere; (3) probably does not show all the persons going to higher institutions, night schools 
etc. The census figures refer only to persons enumerated as on June 1, 1931. 


TABLE 22.--Canada 1931. Actual Rates of Vital Attributes and Employment Attributes as Compared 
with the Potential Rates arising From the Age and Sex Distribution. 


Notes: The specific rates for each age group of Canada as a whole are used in determining the potentialities; the 
oniy variable as between provinces’ being the age and sex distribution. 


“= Births Deaths ; Marriages 
Actual Potential Actual Potential Actual Potential 
Province - Rate Rate Rate Rate i Rate Rate ‘ 
(3) (4) uke) (s) fas sD (4) ti 
A P A P. bee A Pe ninaws Dh 
CANADA 203 1.01 0.64 
P, —. Island 2ol 19 loll 1.04 1.36 0.76 0.56 0.57 0.98 
Nova Scotia 253 2.0 1.15 1016 eZine Ty 0.96 0.66 0.59 1212 
New Brunswick 2o7 2.0 1.35 Lolk bie 1.02 0.62 0.59 1,05 
Quebec 209 202 1.32 1.20 0.97 1.2h 0.58 0.66 0.88 ; 
Ontario 2.0 203 0.087: 1.04 1,07 0.97 0.69 0.64 1508. 
Manitoba 2el 203 0.91 0.76 0090 0.8h 0.70 0.69 1.01 
Saskatchewan 203 202 1.05 0.66 0.85 0.78 0.62 0364 0097 
Alberta 204 oly 1,00 0.72 0085 0.085 0.70 0.66 1306 
British Columbia 105 2oh 0.63 0.88 0.97 0.91 0.56 0.63 0.89 
ago ‘tT RG 6 SUNN POA MNES EAE DIOR RUN CS vise AO el alate, a Ode ee ae 
Gainfully Occupied Earning Capacity 
nies ("hc kctual | Potential. 0 Aetom Rate” = ~~* Potential Rate 
Province Rate Rate AP (Dollars per (Dollars per A2P 
a i ey ah is) ee person peri yeerJA  perspper yeah ad a 
CANADA 37285 849 
P. E. Island 36.5) 35.61 1.03 59h 768 0.77 
Nova Scotia 35.31 35.78 0.99 700 BL 0.83 
New Brunswick 3.30 34.38 1.00 686 828 0.83 
Quebec 35.58 34077 1.02 323 ’ 821 1.00 
Ontario 39.23 38. 7h 1.01 925 856 1.08 
Manitoba 3866 38.66 1.00 846 854 0.99 
Saskatchewan ° 36.77 37.80 0.97 714 835 0.86 
Alberta 39.12 39.89 0.98 834 870 0.96 
British Columbia yy oll hy 34 0099 853 B10. cde seQeIh 
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3.=<2GENERAL SUMMARY. 
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On the basis of the foregoing data on the manner of settlement and the compositicr: of the population the 


Following conclusions concerning the growth and development of the population of the Prairie Provinces may be listeds 
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While there was a very rapid growth in tne population of the Prairie Provinces in the first ten to fifteen years of 
the century this growth has not been maintained and latterly is barely keeping up to expectations even From natural 
increases This is due partly to an exodus in 1921-26 but no single set of conditions car. be held solely responsible 
for the arrest in growth. 


The growth of the population has been attended by a more than ordinary casualty list. The natural increase has been 
most economical; ieee a high birth rate with a low death rates; but the chief souree of growth up to recent years has 
been on a most wasteful scale = nearly two million immigrant incomers to build up a present immigrant population of 
less than 800,000. The incomers from other provinces of Canada have been much more consistent settlers. This out 
of (an estimated number of ) 400,000 incomers from other provinces 282,000 were living in the prairies in 1931 (a 
certain number of the original imcomers having died meanwhile). The number who have gone back to the rest of Canada 
must be comparatively small in addition to the Prairie Province-born children they carried back with them. We have 
no estimate of the province-born children returning with the immigrants, but judging From the proportions carried 
back by the ex=prairie Canadian born, this number must be very considerable. 


The Prairie Province population is becoming rapidly indigenous; i.e. Prairie Province born. It is a striking fact 
that out of an estimated mean population of 1,152,000 in the thirty years there is an almost equal number of Prairie 
Province borns while out of the immigrant arrivals above mentioned there is left less than 800,000. This process of 
becoming indigenous should have a very important bearing upoi the psychology and stability of the population. 


The growth of the population has been attended by more than ordinary mobility, in addition to thay refiected in the 
movement in and out. Thus the population of Alberta moved 15 miles north in 1921-31. This movement is que not only 
to persons coming in from outside but, to a great extcnt, to persons moving from one part of the Prairie Provinces 

to another. Map 1 shows this graphically. The central parts of the provinces showed heavy losses it: the jast 

decade while the southern end particularly the northern showed great gains. Perhaps the significance of the northern 
movement of the centre in Alberta (15 miles) will be rendered more vivid if we add that this is equivalent to saying 
that during the ten years the whole population moved northward at an average of about on2 foot a hour Travelling 
every hour in the daye At the same time there was an easterly movement rather than westerly, and also a sovtherly 
movement. 


The movement from rural to urban was considerable as judged by the increased proportion of urban in 1931, but such 

a movement is not easily measured. The urban movement is generally towards large cities and consequently would be 
to cities of Canada outside the Prairie Provinces. However, ihere are indications that the northerly movements were 
not From one set of Farms to another set of farms, but into occupations other thay farming. The increase in the 
rural population correlates with the size of the rural non-fara population (Sce table 15). 


The rural population in 1931 was very thinly scattered over the surveyed areas - 5 persons to the square mile. The 
population was comparatively evenly spread over the surveyed areas of Saskatchewan but not so over Alberta and 
Manitoba. Judging from the accompanying map and table 5 this would seem to indicate that Saskatchewan is "settled" 
to a greater extent than the other two provinces. 

nm ‘ 
At the present moment the population of the Prairie Provinces is very favourably situated in respect to many 
population attributes such as age, rate of natural increase, low death rate andgearning er For this, the age 
distribution is partly, but not altogether, responsible. 
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CHAPTER III .--PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY 
PART 1 owe INTRODUCTORY.--GENERAL SURVEY OF PRODUCTION. 


A broad view of the production of commodities in the Prairie Provinces is presented in table 1.t The 
basic industry, in these provinces is agriculture. Of the several braehes of industry contributing to the total net 
value of $3755228,000 in 1932, agriculturs provided $227,513,000 or 60.4 per cent of the totals manufactures $95,204,000 
or 17.8 per cents mining $31,923,660 or 8.5 per cent; and electric pawer $15,693,000 or ye2 per cent. For comparative 
figures For earlier ycars see table 1. 


The relative importance of agriculture is declining. It contributed 70.3 per cent of the total putput in 
19213 80.3 per cent in 1925 and in 1930 ad 1931 less then 46 per cent, the iatter figures reflecting not only crop 
reduction but drastic price declines. In 1932 agricul ture contriduied 60.6 per cent of the total net production of the 
Prairie Provinces. 


More than 72 per cent of the outout of Saskatchewan, 54 per cent of that of Alberta and 37 per cent of 
that of Manitoba were obtained from farming in 1929. In 1931 the proportions were: Saskatchewan 54 per cent; Alberta 
56 per cent; and Manitoba 25 per cent, while in 1932 they were: Saskatchewan 78 per cents Alberta 63 per cent and 
Manitoba 36 per cent. 


Manufacturing held second place in Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1932 while in Manitoba it ranked ahead of 
agriculture. Mineral production, consisting chiefly of coal-mining, held third place in Alberta. For Further details 


see table l. 


There are, of course, many other activities such az transnortation, merchandising, professional services, 
~etce, which are also productive in a broad economic sense but their values eannot be accurately determined. 


TABLE wenn of Production in Prairie Provinees and Canada by Leading Industrial Divisions, 1921-32. 


eas 
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__Manifoba____Saskatehewan ___—Alberta__—___Prairie Provinces _ CANADA 
Gross Net Gross. Net Gross Net Gross Net Per Gross Net Ker 
Cen Cent 
‘Jes copiaalbacas $000 = $000 $000 $000 9000S $000» $000 $000 of ney $000 $000 oF Net 
Agricul ture - 1921 101,274% 7,92 251,576 205,616 124,968 89,592 477,818 370,150 70.3 154855110 1,092,423 33.9 
1923 88,226 68,473 290,259 253,860 206,852 177,859 5855347 500,192: 77.5. 1 440,395 1,107,572 36.3 
1925 146,709 112,483 418,482 334,635 250,005 194,560 815,196 6415673, 80-3 1,792,829 15,342,889 Ou 
1927 129,026 104 84h 413,636 370,435 334,978 301,911 377,640 7775190 78.1. 1,917,999 15225949 39.0 
1929 126,062 68,275 305,028 173,110 228,59 128,327 659,684 369,712 “5509 157295821 1,034,130 26.2 
1930 955892 465677 194549 775595 169,512 865510 459,953 210,782 45-7 Ly3y6,36, 758,792 23.6 
1931 55,894 28,201 114,014 &hy267 142,277 91,778 309,185 lby,2y6 5.5 880,054 538,192 21.5 
1932 53,560 36,315 128,107 91,663 126,442 99,530 308,109 227,513 60.6 813,550 565,418 26.9 
Forestry - 1921 MeCOk y SpS2lis cpa, 2ocoG) , Goto: | 2298) 2 Fe9Lbe y Seok. , lab 348,033 263,236 9.4 
1923 5,073 4,012 29438 2,278 3,671 3,266 11,182 9,556 165 426,696 313,749 10.3 
1925 B53u byklS 25585 2,389 3,82! 3,38: Al, 940. 10,182. 1.3 34,746 313,413 9h 
1927. 7,210 6,351 = 3052-25750 39 336. 54302 16,598 14,403 165 453,695 311,915 860 
1929 35160 , 6735. Seesier Sec9l) 9s09T. 1. fo f20y 23e5uky 1976, 390 4955593 337,649 8.5 
1930 S172 65326, 65) ct 5,686 8,287 75186 22,580 195198 4e2 Y4O,352 303,145 9.4 
1931 6,026: 45973 HIS Ns t8l| 539138. Op aee (163697 25,122 \s2 288,674 200,650 8.0 
1932 2slk6 1,870 25075 1,959 35574 35154 72795 «6,983 169 195,025 133,402 6h 


— 


# Table 1, it may be explained, is designed to give a inclusive statement for each general industry and at the same time 
prevent duplication in connection with "barder-line" produ¢ts e.g. dairy factories are included under agriculture, saw- 
mills and pulp mills under forestry, cement and clay products under mining ete.3 and are also included under manu- 


factures, but the duplication is eliminated from the grand total. 


the value of all material consumed in the production process. 


ey ~ 


"Net" production represents @ attempt to eliminate 
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TABLE. ]'.-=Val ue of Production in Prairie Provinces and Canada by Leading Industrial Divisions, 1921-32 - Cont'd. 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Prairie Provinces is 
Gross Net Gross Net Gross. Net G-oss Net net 
$000 $000 += $000.-«S«« $000.-«S«s« $000 ~=«$000:«S« $000» $000 oof Net 

Fisheries - 1921 1,038 1,028 243 243 410 409 «1,691 = 4,680 0.3 
1923)0 D028 iP, O21 ZOU) ine8.e 439 439 «Ly 7H? La 747 003 

1925. 1,h67. 1,467 895. 495 459 459 2,421 2,42] 003 

1927) = 2,0W0)— 2, 0K0 SOK 50 712 71235256 = 3 256 Oo 

1929 2eTh5 «= eH = 573 573 732 732 4,050 =—4050 006 

POSH Deeb ATO 235. 236 42] y21 25468 = 268 005 

1931 1,2h2 L,2y2 318 318 154 15h Py 71h. JeTlh 005 

1932 = 1,205 1,205 186 186 154 15h 1 y5u5 1p 5U5 (Ook 

Trapping ~ 1921 1,051 1,051 id WAIN NUNN 1,081 1,081 2,849 2,849 0.5 
1923 1,656 1,656 2,242 2,242 1,817 1,817. 5Ssfl5 571d O68 

1925 1,567- 1,567 1,797 1,797 2,006 2,006 2,006 5,370 007 

1927. 1,558 1,558 1,610 1,610 2129 ViSelTOe 5s S71) oseut Oss 

1929s 1,143 1,143 2,149 25149 25203. 23905) 55099 1 Den90 106s 

1930 669 669 1,260 1,260 999 999 25928 25,928 0.6 

1931 527 527 1,033 1,033 951 SF S.BhE OST L. Oar 

1932 530 530 916 916 626 £26. 2,072 0 2,072. 00s 

Mining ~ 1921) 2,93h) 1,984 YT, 1TK) L,1TG) | 30,562" 36,562 | 33,610 133,610) 6.4 
1923. 1,768 1,768 1,048 1,048 31,288 31,288 34,104 3y,l0h 5.3 

1925: © 25277. 2)277 1,076 V,076 25,319 25,319 (28,672 28,672" 3.6 

1927-2889 2,889 14455 15455 = 29 309 295309 33653 33,653 3.4 

1929 Seb2h Seh2k 2,254 2,254 34,740 3hy7HO 42,418 Y2 418 6.4 

1930 6,042 5,453 25369 25,369 30,620 30,620 39,031 38,442 8.3 

1931 11,746 95966 1,932 1,932 23,581 23,581 37,259 35479 9-8 

1932 11,243.) 9,058 1,682. 1,682 215783215183 345108 31,923" B25 

Electric Power = 1921 35148 3,148 2,435 2,435 3,090 3,030 8,673 8,613 156 
1923 3,647 3,293 2,672 2,660 3,067 2,827 . 95386 8,780. 1.h 

1925 4,767 by2y6 2,862 2,849 3,534. . 3,202 11,163, 10,297 1.3 

1927 6,058 5,409 3,390 3,372 34982 3,580 13,430 12,36) 102 

1929 7,546 = y3 9235 yl 70 5119 4,386 16,900 14,999 203 

; 1930 79715 57% 5eh7) Ys 7ll 5540 4,652 18,726 15,937 3:5 
1931 8,004 6,779 59290 = \st55 557i y +675 18,865 15,909 oh 

1932 7,965 = 6534 59313) yh 78 5,528 :682 18,807 15,693 ke2 

construetion - 1921 18,642 12,062 8,075 5,22) 5,821 3,767 32,538 21,053 4.9 
1923 9,993 6,464 5,793 3,750 7,066 45540 22,852 14,754 2.3 

1925 13,116 8,626 4,923 3,200 3,868 2,511 21,907 14,337 1.8 

1927 2y%,0k4 15,609 22,127 1h,390 17,910 11,605 64,081 41,603 4.2 

1929 38,198 24,829 34y18h 22,220 29,160 18,954 101,542 66,003 10.0 

1930 22,010 14,307 27,361 17,785 25,081 16,303 7ys¥52 48,395 10.5 

1931 13,798 8,969 9,200 5,980 145335 95318 375333 24,267 667 

1932 4,504 2,927 2,705 1,758 55948 3,866 13,157 8,551 2.3 

Custom & Repair - 1921 7,902 4,808 6,037 3,732 6,030 3,922 19,969 12,461 2.4 
1923-79228 = yy505 556k 3,631 5,892 3,825 18,684 11,961 148 

1925 75473 4,772 6,020 35849 65341 O51 19,834 12,672 1.5 

1927 9,006 5,755 75254 4,635 75682): 4,883 | 239902") b5, 2730 155 

1929 12,355 8,305 11,722 7,266 10,820 6,960 34,897 22,531 3.4 

1930 11,700 7,860 9,680 6,090 10,700 6,990 32,080 20,940 4-5 

1931 9,764 73375 6,880 4,958 74756 5549 2ysyOO 17.882 5of 

1932 79920 5Sy7h7? 52627 35998 63379 usd19 19,926 14,264 3.8 
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CANADA 
Gross Net 
$000 $000 
435456 34 9932 
545019 425566 
61,896 47,942 
63,877 49 eh97 
70,580 53,519 
63,743 47,804 
39,655 303517 
33,666 25957 

95 76h 9,764 
16,165 16,165 
14,778 14,778 
17,641 17,641 
165356 16,356 

9876 9,876 

85745 85745 

75118 75118 

180,920 171,923 
229,056 214,079 
253,913 226,583 
279,873 247,357. 
352,267 310,850 
3255184 279587h 
276,365 228,029 
228,948 191,228 
73,377 . 58,262 
91,142 / 675497 
102,588 795342 
134,819 104,033 
A5Tsu99 122,883 
1645834 126,038 
163,322 122,321 
171,631 128,126 
259,642 169,049 
3245746 2125155 
310,215 202,193 
435,359 223,263 
594,145 386,709 
456,995 2972047 
315-482 205,063 
132,872 86,367 
895109 575956 
90,837 58,053 
96,280 61,534 
116,082, 7h Ty 
143,877 39,618 
' 23,006 85-200 
97,000 71,000 
(8.060 57.606 
: 


Per 
Cent 
of Net_ 

1.2 
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TABLE 1.--Value of Production in Prairie Provinces and Canada by Leading Industrial Divisions 1921-32 - Cont'd. 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Prairie Provine CANADA 
Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net Per Gross Net Per 
en Cent 
$000 $oo0 $000 $000 $200 $000 ~=—-: $000 $000 of Net $000 $000 of Net 
ai Ne en RR NS 


Manufactures(a) - 1921 101,891 yl,646 38,511 12,657 575230 23,020 1975632 774323 1209 255765037 1,209,143 33.9 
1923 97,335 wly361 34y338 15,004 54338 22,725 186,011 79,090 Jel 257815166 153115025 3304 
1925 124,146 52,463 40,093 15570 75a11k 295258 239,353 97s461 = 902 259489545 1,360,880 31.2 
1927 142,090 62,580 52,181 20,016 84,987 34,376 2799258 116,972 Jo2 354255099 15635924 32 ~ 
1929 1645909 755751 80,501 29292 1075557 bol 2h 3525967 1495167 17-6 4,063,987 159975350 40.2 
1930 1425425 67,664 625277 265669 %ys315 40,693 299,017 135,026 22.2 3,428,971 157615987 40x” 
1931 118,541 63,391 yh,265 215725 68,367 32,277 231,173 117,393 2302 2,698,462 1,474,582 438 
1932 96,056 50,465 36,102 175887 555294 26,852 187,452 95,204 1728 291265195 15370226 4302 

Total (b) = 1921 232,239 1395819 306,410 232,037 223,649 154,377 762,298 526,233 100-0 96279868 2,809,974 100.0 
1923 202,478 124229 3365459 280,023 301,105 241,241 840,042 645,493 100-0 499465900 3,051,457 100.0 
1925 290,363 181,978 4675632 360,434 356,166 257,041 151145161 799,453 100-0 594125658 3,325,116 100-0 
1927 305,571 1965170 494428 Y13,119 472,751 385,303 1,272,750 994,592 100.0 65167538) 359015505 100-0 
1929 342,731 185,231 432,317 238,782 409,642 2375494 1,184,690 661,507 100.0 6,846,171 359463609 100,0 
1930 2739174 1425170 2965157 1345134 3295899 184,659 8995230 460,963 100-0 5,601,881 3,216,747 100.0 
1931 199,686 113,396 173,337 82,691 255,520 164,948 628,543 361,035 100.0 4,157,733 2,500,204 100-0 
1932 164,911 100,453 172,863 1175859 2145177 1573016 5515951 375,328 100.0 3,366,511 2,104,908 100.0 
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EMPLOYMENT IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES, 1921-3). 


As a sidelight on productive activity and recent-industrial conditions in the Prairie Provinees the 
monthly record of employment maintained in the Dominion Bureau of Statisties is of value. This record is based on 
monthly returns made to the Bureau by employers having 15 or more employees; the statistics are representative of 
practically all industries except agriculture, hunting, fishing and highly specialized business operations such as 
banking, insurance, ete. Since agricul ture bulks so large in the economic life of the Prairie Provinces the record of 
employment in other industries presents a less aceurate picture of economic conditions than in the case of other parts 
of Canada. Nevertheless, it is true that, normally, employment in these industries refleets to a large extent conditions 
in agriculture. 


In table 2 is given a series of index numbers showing the comparative activity of employment in the 

’ yarious economic areas throughout Canada and in certain of the larger cities. Table 3 presents a survey of the employ~ 
ment situation-in the Prairie Provinces, by industries as of January 15 April 1, July 1 and Oetober 1, during the years 
1927=34. 


In the Prairie Provinces, as throughout Cénada; employment reached its peak in the year 1929. Towards 
the end of that year there was considerable unemployment, the West being particularly affected as a result of the small 
harvest and of grain congestion, while the stock market erash also had a retarding effect upon industry. On the whole, 
however, employment was in decidedly greater volume than in any other year on record. 


The 1930 index numbers reflect the general slackening in industrial activity from which not only Canada 
but practically the whole world suffered, Towards the close of the year the influence of public unemployment relie? 
measures lessened seasonal contraction and to some extent prevented the index From sinking to still lower levels. In 
the west continued unfavourable conditions in agriculture resulted not only in much unemployment among farm workers but 
_ had a very depressing efFeet upon business in general» 


The curtailment in industrial activity became more pronounced during 1931. In the Prairie Provinces 
employment showed violent Fluctuations, the index ranging From 97.7 on April 1 to 130.0 at the beginning of September. 
Expressed as a percentage of the 1926 average of the reporting Firms, employment, somewhat paradoxically, appeared in 
greater volume in these provinces than elsewhere in the Dominion; this was largely due to the vigorous unemployment 


ication eliminated from the total» (b) Percentage adjusted. 
a 


sy 


(a) Manufactures include certain du 


» 
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relief programme carried on by governmental authorities in an effort to cope with the very great needs of agricul tural, 
as well as of industrial workers. Activity in manufacturing, logging, mining, communicaticns, transportation, services 
and trade was, on the whole, less in 1931 than in 1930. Construction work was on a higher level during most of the 
year, but this was wholly a result of the unemployment relief measures. 


There were Few outstanding features in the 1932 employment situation, all industries and areas being 
affected to a greater or lesser degree by the world wide dullness in business. During the year it wes cecided gener- 
ally to adopt a policy of direct relief for the wmemployed. The index of employment, deprived to a considerable extent | 
of the stimulus of Large seale publie works, declined to a point decidedly lower than in any other recent yeare 
Employment in the Prairie Provinces showed a greater Falling-off from the preceding year than occurred in any of the 
other economic areas; nevertheless, the situation largely owing to improved crop conditions, was generally better than 
in 1931, particularly for agricul turists. (Farm workers are ordinarily not represented in these statistics, but owing 
to the abnormal conditions of recent years, work or relief had to be found for many of these workers), Activity in 
manufacturing, mining, communications, transportation, services and trade vas less, on the whole, during 1932 than in 
1931. Construction work was at a lower level largely due to curtailment of unemployment relief works. 


The employment situation in Canada during the greater part of 1933 showed 2 upward trend, parallelling 
the recovery shown in most of the leading industrial countries of the world. In the First Few months of the year, 
activity reached its lowest level in recent years, but From April 1 the general trend was steadily upward, the gains 
in the last quarter being particularly interesting because con'rary to the usual seasonal movenent, Employment in the 
Prairie Provinces showed decidedly more variation than in 1932, the index ranging from 78.3 on April 1 to 98.7 at the 
beginning of October, as compared with a spread of under nine points between the 1932 high and low. The average for 
the twelve months was 86.2, or 3.8 points less than in 1932. Activity in manufacturing, loscing, mining, communic- 
ations, transportation, services and trade was generally less during 1933 than in 1932. Construction work, on the 
whole, was at practically the same level as in the preceding year. This was partly due to the influence of unemploy- 
ment relief works. Logging continued at a low level, al though it was slightly more active in the closing months of 
the year than in the same period of 1932. 


Continued improvement in the employment situation character zed 1934. The average index of employ- 
ment on the 1926 average = 100 rose from 83.4 in the period Jawary 1 - December 1, 1933 to 96.0 in the same months 
of 1934 or by 15 pees The program of public works undertaken for the relief of employrent continued an important 
factor particularly in the construction group, but other industrial divisions only indirectly affected by such 
stimulation also recorded important gains. In the Prairie Provinces employment showed improvement on the whole: the 
index at 86.4 on January 1, seasonally declined until April 1, after viich an upward trend was in evidence. From the 
1934 low of 83.3, the index rose to 96.5 on November 1, a increase of 15.8 pee. The index at the beginning of 
November was also about two points higher than at the same date in 1933 and the decline to 94.3 on December 1, was 
less than the usual seasonal reduction. Activity in manufacturing, logging, communications, transportation, services 
and trade was greater than in 1933. Construction showed a Falling-oFf f towards the close of the year. 


TABLE 2,~-Index Numbers of Employment--Econsmic Areas and Certain Cities. 
(Average calendar year 1926 = 100) 
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Cities 
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Economic Areas 


derbi Quebec Ontario pe sas ee Canada Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 

1921 ~ Average 102.4 82.2 90.6 940 81.1 88.8 

*1922 = Average 97.3 81 oy 92.8 92.6 82.8 89.0 86.0 9601 93.9 - 81.5 
1923 - Average 105.7 90.7 99-5 94 8 87-4 95.8 92.7 98.0 90.6 82.5 
192y - Average 96.6 91.3 95.5 92.1 89.4 93.4 93.0 94.3 B65 86.2 
1925 - Average 97-0 91.7 94 8 92.0 93.7 93.6 94.2 95-7 88.5 92.0 
1926 - Average 99 4 99-y 99.6 99.5 100.2 99.6 99.7 99.6 99.2 99.9 
1927 ~ Average 103.7 104-0 105.6 105.3 10] .1 104.6 103.0 105.7 104.1 100.7 
1928 = Average 106.6 108.3 113.5 117.9 106.4 111.6 108.2 112.1 110.1 104.3 
1929 = Average Liyse’ OL 123.4), orga Meampogss 11165 119.0 Tisesy Piha! is (poe 109.2 
1930 ~ Average 118.3 110.3 114.6 1176] 107.9 113.4 111.8 116.3 107.6 109.8 
1931 ~ Average 108.1 100.9 101.2 111.5 95-5 102.5 102.5 107.7 9761 14.5 
1932 - Average 92.2 85.5 88.7 90.0 80.5 875 88.1 95-2 86.6 83.5 
1933 - Average 85.3 82.0 84.2 86.2 78.0 83.4 81.0 87.5 80.2 83.0 
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Aug. 
Sept. 
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May 
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TABLE 2.--Index Numbers of Employment--Economic Areas and Certain Cities - Cont'd. 
(Average calendar year 1926 = 100) 


Maritime 


Provinces 


‘119.3 
110.6 
104.5 
102.3 
104.0 
105.2 
109.4 
106.8 
102.7 
102.6 
116.6 
112.7 


1ll.l 
99-9 
93.1 
88.3 
878 
9604 
96.4 
90.1 
87.8 
8h 9 
86.8 
83.8 


80.1 
76.5 
76.8 
783 
80.3 
82.8 
89-9 
93.0 
91.5 
90-9 
90.2 
J3o4 


97.0 
101.3 
103.2 

9501 

98.3 

984 
100.4 
101.3 
101.8 
103.) 
104.9 
106.9 


Be2 


conomic A 
Quebec Ontario Prairie 
99-3 100.1 106.4 
98.8 101.7 101.0 
99.7 101.6 98.6 
98-5 102-4 97-7 
102.3 103.8 100.0 
104-3 104.2 103.3 
103.2 102.7 108.9 
102.4 100.7 129.1 
109-8 100.7 130.0 
101.6 99.3 129.1 
96.2 98.1 128.2 
9ye7 9963 106.0 
86.3 93.8 92.8 
859 92.7 91.3 
86.5 91.8 88.2 
85.0 91.1 86.1 
86.0 89-5 87.6 
87-8 899 89-3 
86.6 89.2 90-5 
Bh ol 86.9 90.1 
85.3 85.1 91.6 
85.8 86.1 94 06 
83.6 84.2 91.6 
82.9 8 ol 86.7 
77.8 788 Bu ol 
1501 789 80-4 
Theol 798 80.0 
13] 78.3 78-3 
15 oh 79.05 1902 
793 816 82.7 
83.0 85.0 85.0 
8h..8 86.6 90.5 
87.0 88el 90.7 
89.1 89.6 98.7 
92.2 91 9406 
92.4 93.3 89.3 
86.3 91.2 86h 
88.5 95.3 8.7 
89.1 97-8 83.8 
85.1 98.7 83.3 
8505 4985 854 
90.9 0h’ 89.5 
9uel 109.9 Qyel 
94-9 106.0 93.0 
95-4 103.3 92-9 
96.0 1048 95-7 
98.0 103.6 96.5 
96.4 101.9 943 
Relative 
28.5 y2e2 12.8 


British 


Provinces Col umbia 


Fyol 


Canada 


101.7 
100.7 
100.2 

9907 
102.2 
103.6 
103.8 
105.2 
107.1 
103.9 
103.0 

991 


91.6 
89.7 
88.7 
87 5 
87.5 
89.1 
88-7 
86.3 
86.0 
86.7 
Bh .7 
Q3.2 


78.5 
7720 
769 
76.0 
7726 
80-7 
B45 
87] 
88.5 
90.4 
91.3 
91.8 


88.6 
91 oy 
92.7 
91.3 
92.0 
96.6 
101.0 
999 
98.8 
10020 
100.2 
98.9 


BES PERSE eS Ba 0 ES 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


tied 


102.4 
102.8 
105.1 
106.2 
107.0 
107.1 
105-1 
102.5 
102.3 

97.3 

P04 

96.7 


88.0 
87.4 
89.8 
91.2 
91.1 
91.7 
38.6 
85.5 
86.3 
38.0 
84,08 
85.1 


7705 
7601 
758 
7604 
7905 
80-6 
81.5 
82.4 
8h oy 
87.3 
86.4 
84.5 


7820 
81.1 
82.6 
820] 
82.9 
86.3 
86.7 
8beh 
86.6 
87.0 
87.3 
86.7 


were e 


107.5 
107.1 
107.5 
109.5 
lll.& 
110.3 
109.0 
106.3 
106.6 
107.3 
1056 
104.8 


99.6 
97.8 
97.8 
97.8 
97-5 
96.8 
9406 
92.3 
91.6 
93.5 
92.5 
91.2 


86.5 
8h 07 
8h oy 
85.0 
8506 
86.5 
‘87.7 
86.9 
88. 
90-9 
91-5 
92.0 


90-0 
89.7 
9161 
9267 
9209 
9369 
Gye! 
F209 
9403 
96.5 
9762 
9761 


Weight of Employment as at December 1, 193). 


8.3 


10000 


13.9 


12.7 


938.2 
96.8 
98.0 
97.3 
97-1 
98.8 
99-9 
98.1 
98.2 
96-4 
93.5 
93.2 


9265 
89.6 
88.5 
86.8 
86.1 
85.2 
3720 
86.0 
851 
85.6 
8h.3 
82.2 


80.0 
178 
78.0 
78.0 
77.0 
T9 04 
80.3 
81.7 
82.2 
82.3 
81.5 
83.3 


81.1 
1925 
7907 
7937 
81.2 
81.9 
82.7 
8,20 
8502 
86.5 
B6.\ 
87 ol 


oO 


eee 


107.0 
108.4 
108.2 
101.9 
104.6 
106.9 
106.0 
106.0 - 
104.5 
9907 
101.9 
98.3 


91.1 
90.1 
87.8 
87.8 
87-6 
89.4 
88.7 
8769 
39.0 
88.5 


87.9 
85.8 


82.5 
81.2 
80.5 
790 
7902 
81.9 
83.4 
85.2 
87.4 
85.9 
85.) 
84.9 


82.2 
33.9 
Bly ol 
84.8 
85.9 
86.3 
89.8 
9165 
91.8 
90-5 
89.0 
89.0 


3.0 


The ®Relative Weights® as given above show the proportion of employees in the indicated areas and cities to the 


total number of all employees reported in Canada by the Firms making returns for the date mentioned. 
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TABLE 3.--Index Numbers of Empl oyment in the Prairie Provinces and Canada, by Industries, 1927-3). 
1926 = 100 
January 1 suey di; 0). et July 1 __ October } 
roars Cartan Peale Cavans ities Cope Prairie Cane 
mA Som _.. Provinces ____ Provinces Provinces ey] Provinces 
1927 | 
Manuf actur ing 99.8 Gy. 7 100.6 101.5 105.9 106.8 107.1 106.4 
Logging 24967 136.1 139.2 985.7 23.8 69.69 18.5 96.8 
Mining 116.2 104.7 100.1 103.0 96.2 106.6 11.1 111.5 
Commun! eat ions 96.0 99.6 96.0 101.9 103.9 106.0 109.9 1072 
Transportation 105.2 99.1 97.3 96.2 66.0 107.0: 107.6 106.5. 
Construction and Maintenance 71.8 736! 60.8 1205 136.9 Lh .2 132.2 139.8 
Services 92.3 96.7 95.9 99.0 138,23 113.1 125.1 115.3 
Trade 109.5 109.9 106.7 102.3 107.8 106.0 110.3 109.4 
All Industries 99.9 95.9 94.1 97 ey 110.7 109.7 111.7 410.3 
1928 
Manuf actur ing 104.2 97-9 108.5 106.6 118.7 ye Gee 124.6 115.7 
Logging 24561 163.2 111.5 88.3 24 5 69.5 28.3 98.5 
Mining 136.0 112.6 106.6 109.0 103.9 Liss} 116.2 117.1 
Commun i cations 99-9 1102.9 9765 102.3 113.1 108.7 121.9 ‘15.1 
Transportation 111.1 99.4 100.0 98.2 M525 109.2 122.3 111.8 
Construction and Maintenance Thal 78.6 81.6 78.6 198.6 154.3 165.2 147.3 
Services 101.4 105.3 110.3 108.4 167.0 130.8 155.2 L277 
Trade 125.3 120.4 111.1 111.1 116.7 115.3 123.7 120.4 
All Industries 107.5 100.7 101.9 102.3 129.8 117.7 126.4 118.8 ° 
1929 : 
Manuf actur ing 118.6 107.3 121.5 116.5 125.9 120.3 L23ec 120.2 
Logg ing 234.09 171.0 170.5 83.1 41.8 80.1 29.5 117.1 
Mining 133.2 186.2 107.9 112.9 104.9 119.5 130.7 126.6 
Commun i cat ions 115.7 112.6 105.7 113.5 125.4 123.8 131.9 128.1 
Transportation 112.1 102.6 106.2 101.8 124.8 117.5 128.2 114.3 
Construction and Maintenance 94.8 87h 101.1 85.4 198.8 16425 173.9 162.4 
Services 121.5 118.0 124.6 121.1 175.2 1y5h 157.0 141.0 
Trade 127.0 128.5 122.1 122.5 123.9 127.7 123.9 128.2 
All Industries 116.6 109.1 113.9 LID) 136.7 lye? 134.2 125.6 
1930 
Manuf actur ing 109.6 106.5 113.1] 111.3 117.8 lil. 1)y.l 107.8 
cogging 195.6 200.2 114.8 87.6 33.6 82.) 24 9 7008 
‘ining Ten 12208 95.9 114.5 92.3 113.8 120.4 118.9 
Communications 134.5 128.2 109.2 117.1 » Ae 3e9 119.7 133.1] 119.5 
Transportation 111.2 101.9 100.8 99.5 110.3 108.0 119.4 110.1 
Construction and Maintenance 7607 92.7 71.8 86.4 144.0 170.1 182.7 163.0 
Services 118.3 123.5 118.3 126.1 159-4 142.7 146.7 136.7 
i rade 132.5 133.8 120.7 123.1 122.9 129.5 122.3 127.9 
All Industries 111.0 1ll.2 103.2 107.8 120.4 118.9 130.0 116.2 
1931 
Manuf actur ing 102.1 93.7 102.8 99.7 100.9 Sfee 89.4 91.8 
Logging 82.9 107.6 80.3 bag) 14.2 38.5 7x2 y202 
Mining 131.7 11h ok 103.2 108.1 86.6 10h. 110.5 108.2 
Commun i cat i ons 122.4 110.6 102.9 103.3 109.0 104.8 112.6 104.2 
Transportation 105.6 9 97.3 94.3 98.6 97.7 100.8 95-2 
Construction and Maintenance 90.2 110.7 75-0 96.8 141.0 137s] 261.0 164.5 
Services 110.1 123.2 105.7 122.0 133.7 130.8 122.5 125.5 
Trade 121.5 132.9 111.7 123.1 1llel 124.0 107.2 120.8 


All Industries 106.4 101.7 97-7 99-7 108.9 103.8 129.1 103.9 
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TABLE 3.--Index Numbers of Employment in the Prairie Provinces and Canada, by Industries, 1927-3) - Cont'd. 


1926 = 100 
en Z- 1101-10 aw Oe 01) dias RRA", a lal Bee 6) 8 LB ld 
Hise obs Mai fated ble Canada ieee epee BA ati pis 
ae es ‘Provinces r Provinces Provinces ____ Provinces Me 
1932 
Manuf actur ing 92.8 83.9 92.8 87.3 90.5 85.1; 90.4 8h-] 
Logging 36.8 68.7 4709 31.1 13.7 34.2 11.y 28.1 
Mining Pleas 105.1 102.2 101.0 80.4 95.0 Maes 98.? 
Commun ications 101.5 98.1 9y.7 93.9 96.9 93.1 98.2 91.2 
Transportation 90.1 85.6 84.0 81.9 85.2 85.9 96.2 87-2 
Construction and Maintenance TheT7 104.8 58.5 799 88.9 93.3 89.1 By 3 
Services 98.3 11 hel; 97.5 113.9 117.9 119.9 97.3 109.8 
Trade 109.8 125.7 101.1 114.3 103.6 115.4 104.7 11y.5 
All Industries 92.8 91.6 86.1 87-5 90.5 88.7 94.6 86.7 
1933 
Manuf actur ing 81.4 7h oly 81.4 76.0 85.7 33.0 86.9 86.7 
Logging 28.7 7h 5 3.1 35.6 1h.3 49.5 11.2 6407 
Mining hay 96.9 90.9 91.4 80.5 93.1 110.8 105-8 
Commun ications 98.1 87.5 85.8 84.5 88.9 84.0 91.6 82.5 
Transportation 85.8 18.3 81.2 The2 83.6 80.5 87-2 82.7 
Construction and Maintenance 58.0 58.5 50.1 Su.7 751 78.2 130.2 97.0 
Services 88.8 102.2 86.8 102.5 103.7 111.5 91.9 108.1 
Trade 105.9 119.6 96.8 107.6 100-0 111.8 102.6 115.0 
All Industries 8.4 78.5 78.3 76.0 85.0 84.5 98.7 90.4 
1934, | 
Manuf actur ing 83.4: 80.0 8h 3 88.1 89.6 93.8 90.9 9h oy 
Logging Wied 168.8 113.2 104.9 3.2 86.3 7-2 113.4 
Mining V225) 106.8 Fy oy 103.3 83.0 107.0 Llyeh 117.9 
Commun i cat ions 86.5 78.4 82.0 76.8 87.3 80.1 96.7 Stes 
Transpor tation 81.7 76.3 81.3 759 86.0 82.6 90.6 84.8 
Construction and Maintenance 65.0 88.1 61.9 95.8 110.0 140.6 95.8 117.0 
Services 90.9 109.8 88.1 111.8 106.0 119.7 93.5 116.2 
Trade 107.3 W223 4101.0 116.1 102.3 119.1 107-0 120.0 


All Industries 86.4 88.6 83.3 91.3 ye] 101.0 95-7 100.0 
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PART 2.--AGRICUL TURE 


Introductions- Farming in the Prairie Provinces comprises Four more or less distinct types: first, 
wheat growing; second, mixed farming; third dairying (usually associated with mixed farming); and fourth, ranching. 
Wheat growing predominates in southwestern and central Alberta, throughout the whole of. Saskatchewan except the 
northern and eastern fringe and the dry belt and in southern Manitoba, al though in the latter area, the proportion of 
other cereals and forage crops is growing rapidly. Mixed Farming is found in northern and western Alberta and in the 
nortnern and eastern parts of both Saskatchewan and Manitoba - in other words over practically the whole of the park 
belt. It is also the dominant type of farming in the irrigated districts. The greatest development in dairying has 
occurred in eastern Mmitoba, northeastern Saskatchewan and northwestern Alberta. Ranching is practically confined 
to the dry area in southwestern Saskatchewan and southeastern Alberta and to a strip of land extending From the inter~ 
rational boundary northward along the Foothills to beyond Calgary. 


During the years 1901=31 the area of occupied Farm land in the prairie region increased from 15,000,000 
to 110,000,000 acres or more than sevenfold. In 1901 the Prairie Provinces contained 24.3 pec. of the total occupied 
Farm acreage in the Dominions in 1931, 67:3 pete In the same period the improved farm acreage increased From 18.5 to 
69-8 peCe and the field crop acreage From 18.2 p.ce to 69.1 pec. 


The decade 1901~11 witnessed the greatest expansion, due to the rush of homesteaders into Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, Occupied farm land increased from 15,000,000 to over 57,000,000 acres. By 1921 a total of nearly 
88,000,990 acres in occupied farm land was reached, the natural expansion being accelerated to a great extent by the 
ware There was a considerable slowing down in the rate of expansion between 1921 and 1926, the occupied farm land in 
the latter year amounting to approximately 89,000,000 acres. Tnereafter, a period of more rapid expansion ensued, the 
occupied farm land reaching a total of approximately 110,000,000 acres in 1931. The bringing of occupied acreage 
under cultivation proceeded rapidly. Despite the rapid influx of settlers,in every intercensal period but one since 
the opening of the century improved acreage increased faster than occupied,and in that one (1926-31) Fell behind but 
slightly. OF the improved land im the Prairie Provinces in 1931, 67 pecs was in field crops. 


A summary of the growth of population and agriculture in the Prairie Provinces 1901-31 with comparative 
Figures For Canada according to the decennial and quinquennial censuses is shown in table 1. 


TABLE 1.--Population, Number and Area of Farms, and Acreage under Crops in the Prairie Provinces, 1901-31. 
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Manitoba 


Population, total 2555211 365,688 461,394 553,860 610,118 639,056 700,139 
urban 703436 138,090 200,345 21,01 261,614 278,858 315,969 
rural 18453775 227,598 261 5029 312,846 3485502 360,198 384,170 
No. employed in agricul ture 47354 1} 69,936 L ~ 86,908 1/ 93,261 
No. of farms 32,252 6. 1hI 3,631 46,580 53,252 53,251 545199_, 
Area of occupied farms ac. 8,843,347 1/  12y184,3042/ 13,436,670 14,615,8442/ 14p4ll,5972/ 15,131 6853! 
Average area per farm " 27422 1/ 279.3 288.5 27465 27006 219-29) 
Area improved " 3,995, 305 \/ 6, 746,1692/ 7,187,737 8,057,8232/ 8,3y6,0212/ 8,521 ,9302/ 
Average area improved per farm " 123.9 1/ 154.6 154.3 151.3 156.7 157.2 
Area under field crops " 257565106 45220,161 5,161,858 5,116,66) 5,857,635 6,261,417 5,842, 368 
Saskatchewan 
Population, total 915279 257,763 492,432 647,835 757,510 820, 738 921 5785 
urban 14,266 48,462 131,395 176,297 218,958 242532 2903905 
rural 775013 209,301 361,037 471,538 538,552 578,206 630,880 
No. employed in agriculture 1/ 1/ 133,008 i 174486 1/ 204, 422 
No. of farms 13,445 = 555971 95,013 104,006 119,451 117,781 136,472 
Sec Mcteaceipied f ars ac. 3,833,43) 1/  28,099,2072/ 36,800,698 449022,9072/ 45,945,4102/ 55,673,4603/ 
Average area per farm " 285.01 1/ 255.7 353.8 368.5 390.1 407.9 
Area improved We" 122,602 1/ 11,871,9072/ 19,632,206 25,037,4012/ 27,714,4902/ 33,5y8,9882/ 
Average area improved per farm " 83.5 Dh 125.0 188.8 209-6 235.3 245.8 
Area under field crops " 6559537 352715436 9,136,868 13,973,382 17,822,481 19,558,964 22,126,329 


1/ Not available. 
2/ Area includes imoroved acrease of Indian Reserves. 
3/ Area includes acreage of Indian Reserves. 
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TABLE [.~-Population, Number and Area of Farms, and Acreage under Crops in the Prairie Provinces 1901-1931 - Cont'd. 


Items 
Alberta 
Population, total 
urban 
rural 


No. employed in agriculture 
No. of farms 


“ Area of occupied Farms aCe 
» Average area per farm " 
Area improved " 


Average area improved per farm ac. 


Area under Field crops I 


The Prairie Provinces 
Population, total 
urban 
rural 


No. employed in agriculture 
No. of farms 


Area of occupied farms 


Average area per farm " 
Area improved n 
Average area improved per Farm! 
Area under field crops " 
Canada \/ 

Population, total 

urban 

rural 


No. employed in agriculture 
No. of farms 
Aree of occupied farms 


1901 


735022 
18,533 
54» 489 
1/ 
95479 
257352630 
288 6 


474s 694 
50.1 


188,476 


419,512 
103,235 
3165277 
1/ 
555176 


aso “L5,hl2, ul) 


27963 
59592,601 
101.4 
3,600,119 


5 3235967 
2,005,080 
3,318,887 
716,860 
511,073 


ac. 63,422,338 


Average area per farm n 124.1 
Area improved n 30, 166,033 
Average area improved per farm ac. 59.02 


Area under Field crops 


The estimated gross agréoul tural 
compared with $5, 232,512,000 for Canada as a whole. 
and a decline of around a bi 
llion dollars over 1932 end a decli 


rther details see tadie 2. 


dollars from the preceding year 


Prairie Previnces and an increase of approximately 222 mi 
dollars from 1928 in the case of Canada. for fu 


1/ Not availeble. 
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i 75191,62h 

“ 3,269,082 

= 359225542 

9335735 

‘ 682, 329 

= 108,968, 7152/ 

- 15907 
48,733, 8252! 

x 71942 
35; 261, 338 


Agricultural wealth 
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2/ Area includes improved acreage of Indian Reserves. 


3/ Area includes acreage of Indian Reserves. 


yf Nine provinceso » 


ks calc ead 1916 
185,412 3749295 4969525 
58,033 1375662 188,749 
1275319 5 2569055 3073776 
1/ 80,528 1/ 
30, 286 60,559 675977 
1/-17,359,3332/ 23,062,767 
1/ 286.7 339 03 
17 4,351,6982/ 7,510,303 
1/ 7129 110.5 
916,100 3,378,365 ° 5,505,872 
808,863 1,328,121 156985220 
2585 «469 22 606,060 
5645278 858,699 1,092,160 
Af 2835472 1/ 
122, 498 199» 203 218,563 
1/  575642,8uy2/ 73,300,135 
1/ 289.4 34504 
1/ 22,969, 77H2/ 34350, 246 
1/ 115.3 157.1 
8,407,697 1756775091 2495955915 
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one Te94e06 1931 
5885454 8075599 731,605 
2225904, 235,848 278,508 
3655550 373,75) 453,097 
114, 202 1/ 1455664 

82,954 775130 97 5408 


29, 293,053¢/28,572,9872/ 38,97754573/ 


35301 370.5 400.1 
11,768, 0422/13, 204,1142/ 17,748,5182/ 
141.9 Lay ae 182.2 
8,523,190 9,166,700 12,037,394 
1,956,082 230675393 253539529 
703,478 755, 238 885, 382 
1,252,604 1,312,155 1,468,147 
375,596 1/ yy, 347 
2555657 248,162 288,079 


87,931, 8042/88, 929,9942/ 109,782, 6023/ 


BYS09 


358 04 


381.1 


Wy, 863, 2662/49, 264,6252/ 59,819, 4362/ 


17525 


198.5 


32,203,306 34,987,081 


857755319 
lh» 3505816 
be lh2 503 
1,041,618 
711,090 
140,887,903¢/ 
198.1 
70,769,5482/ 
99052 
49,680,918 


= 


207-6 
40,006,091 


10, 362,833 
53570,698 
47925135 
1,128,188 
7285623 _ 
163,114,074 
2249 
85, 732.172 
117.66 
579255483 
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wealth of the Prairie Provinces in 1935 was $2, 343,199,000 as 
These Figures show a decline of approximately 143 million 
liion dollars from the 1928 level in the case of the 
ne of around 23 billion 
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TABLE 2.--Estimated Gross Agricultural Wealth, Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1931-33. 


"000" omitted 
Da a peesoucny ete Sog iy pout allen eth stu dpe Gert on RO Ro ta gs pg 
B A t l 
Lands Buildings and an Poultry = on Fur ahr. el Total 
Stock Production 
ye ee eS ST OR ee an Cee: te ry a eee Cems 2 Farms 2) So ee eee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba 150,162 88, 389 54, 38h7 32,693 2,363 Su? 53,987 382,988 
Saskatchewan BPS BW icy eds 19> gl eS, O10 waeneg, Mh WN. ly Pb 376 106,417 1,163,850 
Alberta 367,088 1373220... 1165301 60,991 3,080 864 110,705 796,361 
Prairie Provinces ~- 1933 1,091,104 4h9,516 356,658 163,428 “99897 1,/87 271,109 293k 35599 
1932 1,094,212 49,516 356,658 146,913 o375/ 1,662 299; 080 2,357,798 
1931 1,499,712 49,516 356,658 177,470 145377 29127 291 5 666 120TH, 526 
Canada ~ 1933 2,032,769 1, 342,92h 650,664 403,135 33,456 7,262 762, 302 SA 2: 
1932 25032, 769 1,342,92y 650, 664 3755722 34,138 65749 7665794 5,209, 760 


1931 2,710,358 1,342,92y - 650, 664 4655271 43,138 8,482 836,114 6,056,951 
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A general review of agricultural production and the revenue therefrom in the Prairie Provinces dur ing 
recent years is shown in table 3. 


TABLE 3.--Agricultural Production, 1922-33. 


Be RUG bau Ragen ak. WER omitted 
Owl CE Si aR anal ie 22 GG Ga See ijaeuage sos We Re 
$ $ $ $ $ | 
Manitoba 
Field crops 98,078 62,717 136,025 93,191 eae ei7/ 82, 280 
Farm animals 7,961 75597 10,327 11,32) 10,556 13,0kh 
Wool 82 73 106 108 11ly 129 
Dairy products 12,593 13,647 11,042 15,538 15,92 17,781 
Fruits and vegetables 1,900 1,702 1,2h0 1,700 =) Wa. 2 1,609 
Poultry and eggs 4,132 3,423 3,967 yy7l2 5,645 7,210 
Fur Farming 35 86 174 317 118 367 
Clover and grass seed 6] 61 78 yu 29 195 
Honey emir Me eS te eRa Mu eu eee Re bo ot) oe oes Aes AIO Te 
me By! 89306 163, 15y 12550 eee ee 
Saskatchewan 
Field crops 296,227 261,128 237,310 368,275 309,128 348,005 
Farm animals 175130 16,342 19,631 22,22 20, 743 21,956 
Wool 18) ly2 163 158 176 187 
Dairy products 18,443 20,003 175566 25 5504 20,598 2u uL9 
Fruits and vegetables 1,400 25461 2,109 2,500 25452 2,701 
Poultry and eggs 95515 95477 9,083 9,334 11,778 12,498 
Fur Farming ti 5 an Be 58 87 
Clover and grass seed 103 103 130 5h 54 305 
Honey - Ree ero eee Sif 38 105 
WUE SNe aes ee ue 0) aa iittni5Q0, Bélinuian Ua eesaeue’ call ae ea co 
Alberta 
Field crops Jus 47 151,040 159,760 1575227 2025149 2725743 
Farm animals 18,916 16,462 23, 303 27,929 23,529 275952 
Wool 231 264 aie OS Pe RIANA. 593 633 
Dairy products 14,794 16,031 12,58) 205 1'36% ox: 16,488 16,521 
Fruits and vegetables 1,500 1,860 1,330 1,860 1,768 1,770 
Poultry and eggs 6,576 6,802 6,83 7546 8,742 10,093 
Fur farming 46 62 145 2yl 197 216 
Clover and grass seed 58 58 115 12l 90 130 
Hone y Ux Vee ONS ie SOL, ee wh? eee Ri koeee eae 
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| Canada 

| Field crops 

Farm animals 

Wool 

Dairy products 

Fruits and vegetables 

Poultry and eggs 

Fur farming 

Maple products 

Tobacco 

Flax Fibre 

Clover and grass seed 

Honey 
TOMA, Us 


| Manitoba 

Field crops 

Farm avimals 

Wool 

Dairy products 

Fruits and vegetables 
Poultry and eggs 

Fur farming 

Clover and grass seed 
| — Honey 

BTOTAL 
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Saskatchewan 
Field crops 
Farm animals 
Wool 
Dairy products 
Fruits and vegetables 
Poultry and eggs 
Fur farming 
Clover and grass seed 
Honey 
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Alberta 
| Field crops 

| Farm animals 

Wool 

Dairy products 

Fruits and vegetables 
Poultry and eggs _ 
Fur farming 

Clover and grass seed 
Honey 


Price ee 


TABLE 3,~-Agricultural Production, 1922-33 - Cont'd. 


"000" omitted 
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$ $ $ 

962, 293 899, 226 995, 236 
140,48h 125,442 148,324 
3,180 3,160 3,771 
215,576 233,683 217,97% 
559855 58,216 44, 848 
62,850 62, 370 65,084 
1,538 2,175 3,218 
5576 4s 769 52991 
49548 3,518 4 359 
105 166 712 
yy 360 4, 360 3, 300 

Ald ube Used ate ola cE AU EA 

154569365 143972085 No 4949830 
1928 169 219 1930 
$ $ $ 

113,492 785919 523975 
14,172 14, 367 11,846 
163 162 120 
17,597 1h, yOu 12,974 
1,567 1,46) 1, 64h 
7,272 8,920 7,998 
335 374 263 
103 40 18h 
Pe fat, OME NE 822 E710 
155,452 119,472 89,914 
343,586 235248 135,695 
23,390 25,150 205 74 
237 226 108 
2), 331 23,125 16,856 
2,737 1,850 2,584 
12,934 13,454 10,121 
108 127 152 
260 50 85 
Bree 78 7h 108 
409, 661 299, 304 186,453 
220,786 1573254 110,28h 
29, 322 32,271 2h, 422 
794 519 250 
14,980 18,928 18,049 
1,858 1,800 2,173 
9,867 11,880 10,147 
289 340 303 
77 176 171 
67 DA RIG 99 
278,040 223,246 165,898 
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192 1A | 
$ $ $ 
1,098, 304 1,104,983 1,173,133 
177,031 178, 383 183,927 
3,958 4,140 y,le” 
284,863 277,305 294 98/1) 
48,897 43,075 46,027 
74,267 83,569 975931 
3,679 3,520 ky 798 
5,288. 4,896 4935 
7,004 7,380 9,112 
45y 208 32) 
3,598 5,097 3,841 
REMAN YEAR SNE Pp £4 SOON I hn ek 
1,709,815 Lfaski? 1,825,950 6 
1931 Ra ee Oe Ee: 
9 3 ; 
24847 31,937 35,653 
6,911 4,468 6,308 
60 28 84 
11,198 8,751 10,796 
1,281 986 876 
600 3,395 25207 
195. 166 179 
87 50 Ts) 
<c) | Sea ub Re se 
49,695 50,193 56,452 
70,347 98,217 82,708 
12,490 8,984 12,711 
80 an 206 
13,665 11,186 12,313 
2,053 1,674 1,371 
6,164 4, 8h] 3,765 
154 12) 130 
10 62 5h 
73 46 100 
105,036 Teo ncoo) |. TES gabe 
98,916 95,913 865499 
14,584 10,255 16,939 
228 195 359 
15,764 11,859 12, 72k 
1,741 1,426 1,203 
55229 3,613 2,648 
298 300 323 
83 WT 55 
ae wy $0 
136,935 123,682 120,80 
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Canada 
Field crops 
Farm animals 
Wool 
Dairy produc 
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Fruits and vegetables 
Poultry and eggs 


Fur Farming 


Mapie products 


Tobacco 
Flax fibre 


Clover and grass seed 


Honey 
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A more detailed presentation of agricul tural production in the Prairie Provinces with the leading 
historical data in cach case is presented in the Following section under the headings "Field Crops", "Live Stock", etc. 
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TABLE 3.--Agricul tural Production, 1922-33 - Cont'd. 
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9u2-9 662.0k] 
207 533 7 166,630 
1.470 2,31) 
is 2529 (KS 237,068 
465398 WO,ul 7 
167664 95227 
6, 791 4 9925 
6,119 59251 
6,276 7,058 
393 37! 
2,123 25482 
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Ae--Field Crops 


most of this area is secded to the grain crops with wheat predominent. 


Statistics for more recent years are shown in table . 
above years are shawn in tables 5 


Field Crops 


Wheat 


\ 


35,966 
96,778 
1,64), 


191,390 
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39,592 


56,298 
2,557 
35156 
7,i 78 

179 
1497 
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4525527 
65,185 
1,093 
159,074 
32,157 
2,078 
3, 28% 
2,706 
6,088 
170 
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4535598 
89,063 
2,000 
167,488 


793,752 _ 


Over two-thirds of the Field-crop acreage of Canada is concentraied in the three Prairie Provinces and 


The areas of the principal Field crops according to the decennial ceAsuses of the Dominion: and the quin- 
quennial censuses of the Prairie Provinces since 1900, and according to the data compiled annually by the Bureau of 


and 6. 


TABLE 4.--Area of Principal Field Crops, Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1900-3). 
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Manitoba 


Acres 
25756 
3,617 
4,668 
4,973 
5544346 
599i 
6, Tul; 
6,687 
5292] 
528h2 
5867 
59964 
6,001 


1,965 


29759 
2,800 


2,507 
1,903 
2,660 
2,301 
2,150 
2,617 
2,651 
29536 
25533 
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Acres 
656 
2,105 
6,872 
13,27) 
16,78) 
18,758 
22 420 
22,514 
22,126 
229334 
21 , 306 
19,772 
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1h, 743 
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Alberta 


8,018 _ 


8,517 
11,728 
12,433 
11,915 
12,037 
14,029 
13,900 
12,929 


43 
18 
880 

2,138 


4,079 
5,23 
6,798 
72551 
72943 
7,943 
8,201 
7,898 
7,501 
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Acres 
3,600 
6, 339 


13,608 
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307 235 
335216 


395536 
41 540 
4O, 350 
40,005 
41,170 
38,702 


29495 
3, 9u1 
7,867 
13,867 
16,775 
19,760 
235159 
249297 
24 5807 
25 586 
26,395 
2551 7¢ 
23,296 


The yield of the principal crops and the value of such for the 
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Canada 


Acres 
19,76 


39,556 


h7,553 


D9» 352 
61,207 
27951 
219925 
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8,865 
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24,119 
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25565 
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27,182 
255991 
23,985 
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TABLE 4.--Area of Principal Field Crops, Prairie prewlnces and Canada, 1900-34 - Cont'd. 
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Mani toba Saskatchewan Alberta Nil dep Canada 
Acres ' Acres Acres Acres Acres 
Oats - 1900 57y 142 . 118 834 5,368 
1905 779 606 312 1,697 - 
1910 1,209 1,888 783 3,880 8,656 © 
1915 1,317 3, 336 1,827 6,480 - 
1920 1,670 4676 2,720 9,066 13,879 
1925 1,623 3,752 1,900 7,275 - 
1928 1,458 359 25 340 8,157 13,137 
1929 1,558 4,256 1,918 7,732 12,479 
1930 1,341 3,793 2,163 7,297 11,648 
1931 1,518 4295 2,466 a 8,279 12,838 
1932 1,464 9365 2,705 8,534 13,148 
1933 1,50 4,571 2,870 8,945 13,529 
1934 1,458 yb 625 3,032 9,115 13,73) 
Barley - 1900 140 12 1! 163 872 
1905 249 yl 8! 371 5 
1910 16 130 121 667 1,283 
1915 567 300 304 1,171 . 
1920 749 399 365 ee) 2,044 
1925 1,645 858 437 25940 - 
1928 1,937 1,621 546 4,104 8a 
1929 2,182 2,229 704 5,115 5,926 
1930 1,784 1,836 698 4» 318 4926 
1931 1,129 1,375 710 3,214 3,791 
1932 1,123 1, 330 701 3,154 3,758 
1933 1,173 wor ol 5228 631 3,032 3,658 
| 1934 1,125 1,088 ) 749 2,962 3,613 
Rye - 1900 l 1 1 3 177 
1905 3 l 4 8 = 
1910 3 1 z 1] 115 
1915 12 7 16 35 = 
1920 121 118 125 369 485 
1925 253 191 79 523 8 
1928 120 471 163 754 840 
1929 85 642 196 923 992 
1930 86 815 191 1,092 1,147 
1931 50 528 154 732 799 
1932 yl 483 183 707 774 
1933 46 305 169 520 583 
1934 87 347 235 669 735 
| Flax - 1900 14 A 2 1h 23 
K 1905 9 36 1 46 ache 
1910 35 506 3] 572 582 
1915 15 396 48 459 = 
1920 130 917 108 1,155 1,165 
1925 119 692 18 829 : 
1928 82 279 6 367 378 
’ 1929 62 298 13 373 382 
| 1930 95 526 35 656 662 
| 1931 101 509 31 641 648 
1932 49 381 23 453 462 
1933 20 205 11 236 2h 
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TABLE y.--Area of Principal Field Crops, Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1900-34 ~ Cont'd. 


"000" omitted 
} ; Prairie ; 
Mani toba Saskatehewan Alberta » Provinces ee 
Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres || 
Mixed Grains - 1900 1 - -- l ars | 
1905 a s f >. Z 
1910 1 l 2 4 427 
1915 oe 2 2 5 - 
£920 é 7 3 12 607 
1925 10 16 6 32 “ 
1928 1G 22 ; ly 46 1,107 
4929 12 23 15 50 1,119 
1930 if 11 8 26 hres 
1931 l2 18 16 46 1,196 
1932 17 7A 25 63 1,18) 
1933 32 23 21 76 Llé7e: 
1934 ou 2i 2) 66 1,159 
Hay (cul tivated) 1900 - - - - - 
1905 138 9 40 187 6,543 
1910 81 38 150 269 8,289 
1915 87 25 187 299 ~ 
1920 57 16 195 268 8,541 
1925 74 9 79 162 - 
1928 400 hs 300° 1,148 10, 321 
1929 42] 460 3yh byeen 10,560 
1930 265 195 239 699 9,108 
1931 285 167 240 692 9,11 
1932 4s 150 231 829 8,812 
1933 Su 163 282 989 8,876 
1934 585 158 282 1,025 8,881 


TABLE 5.-~Yield of Principal Crops, Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1900--34. 
"000" omitted 


Prairie 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Aiberta Canada 
Provinces ms 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
neat - 1900 18,353 4,304 798 235455 55,5%e 
1905 475,627 31,799 3,036 82,462 - 
1910 34,127 66,979 9,060 110,166 1 32,078 
1915 69,337 22,312 66,538 360,187 “ 
1920 33,h42 115,519 58,196 207,157 226,508 
1925 33,624 235,472 97,962 367,058 ~ 
1928 52,5383 321,215 171,000 Suh 5598 566, 726 
1929 285565 160,565 92,534 281 , 664 304,520 — 
1930 43,600 206, 700 147,000 397, 300 420,672 
1931 28,112 132,466 140,603 301,181 Be Yd Wy P53 
1932 4 ,O4l 2115551 167, 355 4225947 43,061 
1933 32,666 128,004 102, 334 263,004 281,892 
1934 37,100 114,200 112,500 263,800 27558h9 
Oats - 1900 10,592 2,215 3,787 16,654 151,497 
1905 31,459 25 62h 11,728 68,811 - 
1910 30, 347 58,923 16,89) 106,16) 245, 393 
1915 50, 750 145,066 83,876 2795692 - 
1920 39,634 93,95) 83,363 216,951 364 5989 
1925 50,107 102,297 ; 58,762 211,166 ~ 
1928 53,376 156,043 88,257 297,676 452,153 
1929 30,740 68, 94h 41,936 141,620 282, 838 
1930 50,562 125,509 77,940 254,011 423,148 
1931 25,500 67,700 90,500 183,700 328,278 
1932 36,826 107,400 101,500 2459 726 391,561 
1933 29,500 159422 72,500 177,422 307,478 


193) 26,752 64,288 81,000 172,040 321,120 
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TABLE 5.~--Yield of Principal Crops, Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1900-34 - Cont'd. 
"O00" omitted 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Prairie Canada 
ss is es Provinces 
Bush» ; Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
~ 1900 2,667 188 287 3,142 22,224 
1905 . 7,544 1,196 2,231 10,971 ‘ 
1910 6,517 3,061 2,480 12,058 28, 848 
1915 16,658 9,523 9,822 26,003 3 
1920 12,869 6,605 8,831 28, 305 42,956 
1925 39; 21390).. 18,105 11,273 68,591 : 
1928 52,569 ly 266 15,849 112,684 136, 391 
1929 36,518 30,755 12,514 19ST 102,313 
1930 49,974 40,522 18,999 1093495 135,160 
1931 15,400 14, 340 20,800 50,540 67,383 
1932 20,014 23,100 19,700 63,114 80,773 
1933 16,900 17,560 12, 783 47,243 63,359 
1934 > Eby ¥298 12,403 15,041 kk, 742 63,742 
- 1900 7 13 18 38 2,317 
1905 59 20 85 164 : 
1910 29 12 109 150 1,542 
1915 208 203 375 “ NT86 _ 
1920 1,389 1,223 1,922 453k. 6,216 
1925 3,288 - 2,850 877 73015. - 
1928 2,066 8,412 2,680 13,158 14,618 
1929 1,309 : 8,301 2,372 11,982 13,161 
1930 2,052 14,875 3,714 20, 641 22,019 
1931 661 2,396 1,100 4,157 5,322 
1932 560 5,190 1,520 7,270 8,470 
1933 575 1,777 152 3,10 y,ll7 
1934 1,134 1,320 1,927 4 381 5,423 
Fiaxseed - 1900 82 2 ] 85 172 
1905 110 487 12 609 - 
1910 17 3,893 78 4,148 4,245 
1915 120 5,258 670 6,048 _ 
1920 843 35457 488 4, 788 4 »898 
1925 1,125 4870 83 6,078 - 
1928 804 2,654 61 3,519 3,614 
1929 45 1,462 63 1,970 2,060 
1930 728 3,900 335 4,963 5,069 
1931 350 1,820 200 2,370 25465 
1932 240 2,200 200 2,640 2,719 
| 1933 110 yl 43 563 632 
193), 180 542 105 827 910 
| Mixed Grains - 1910 9 9 78 96 13,084 
1915 22 60 670 752 2 
1920 40 46 489 575 20,212 
1925 . 223 306 83 612 “ 
1928 252 59h 409 1,255 39,130 
1929 221 3\y 358 923 35,754 
1930. 347 478 560 1,385 yh 276 
1931 232 242 595 1,069 39,431 
1932 376 349 731 1,456 39,036 
1933 542 31! 4dy 1,317 33,009 


1934 393 189 462 1,04 37,926 


Ba Be 
TABLE 5.--Yield of Principal Crops, Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1900-34 - Cont'd. 


"900" omitted 
tnitobe__Saskatcheven bert rovinces___Sonat 
Ton Ton Ton Ton Ton 
Hay (cultivated) - 1910 125 45 125 295 10,406 
1915 88 35 2u6 369 ” 
1920 50 15 148 233 8,593 
1925 83 ll 78 172 - 
1928 853 821 493 2,167 16,515 
1929 570 502 384 1,456 15,833 
1930 787 696 517 2,000 16,397 
1931 413 200% 2 394 1,008 13,960 
1932 683 219 356 1,258 13,559 
1933 B87 207 361 1,415 11, 4h3 
1934 767 171 372 1,310 11,155 
TABLE 6.--Value of Field Crops, Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1900-34. 
"900" omitted 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Prairie Canada 
Provinces 
2 ee a ee Thiet | eee ae ame eo esaT oe i 
Field Crops - 1900 165669 4,608 2,618 23,895 194,953 
1910 452509 793955 17,015 142,479 384,524 
1915 96,891 273, 354 98,576 468,821 - 
1920 10h 489 219,313 142, 268 496,070 933,046 
1925 93,191 368275 157,227 613,693 - } 
1928 113,492 34,3,,586 220,736 682,364 1,125,003 
1929 78,919 235,28 157, 254 471,42 948,981 
1930 52,975 135,695 110,294 12985954 662,04} 
193! 2,847 70,347 98,916 194,110 435,966 
1932 31,937 98, 217 95,913 226,067 452,527 
1933 35,653 82,708 86,499 20h , 860 453,598 
193 50,233 Fy shy! 108,499 253,173 5u4 4975 
yneat - 1910 28,58 50,213 6,676 855473 104,817 
1915 62,663 203,838 58,326 324,877. * 
1920 61,143 183,592 92,695 337,130 374,179 
1925 40,940 2945281 116,735 451,956 - 
1928 48,192 247» 336 112,480 24 5039 4y51 5235 
1929 30,279 165,382 9h,» 385 290,046 319,715 
1930 23,930 97,149 . 66,150 187,279 204,693 
1931 11,526 50,337 50,617 106,010 123,550 
1932 16,736 74,043 53,554 144, 333 154,760 
1933 16,986 60,162 46,050 123,198 136,958 
1934 24115 67,378 61,875 153, 368 163,972 
Oats - 1910 9,903 17,62) 52749 32,276 86,796 
1915 17,913 46,126 25 533 89,572 
1920 19,092 39,181 26,420 84,693 180,990 
1925 17,385 35528 13,758 71,673 - 
1928 225952 59,296 33,538 115,786 210,956 
1929 16,600 34,472 20,129 71,201 168,037 
1930 10,618 18,826 11,691 415135 102,919 
1931 8,445 12,186 16,290 36,921 77,970 
1932 5,156 13,962 13,195 32,313 753988 
1933 6,195 14,330 13,050 33,575 79,818 


1934 8,561 18,001 21,060 47,622 195, 380 


- 39 - 
TABLE 6.-~Value of Field Crops, Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1900-34 ~ Cont'd. 
"000" omitted 4 
Mani toba Saskatchewan Alberta _ Prairie Canada 
ot ne tent ll aa da: ta a Se tiles ea jt Raza gles la sla RO EGS Ea a a 
HF + “¥ = f 
Barely - 1910 29925 1,300 1,075 59299 145654 
1915 8,420 4, 391 hy 340 17,15] ” 
- 1920 10,18) 4» 229 by 917” 195 330 335514 
1925 19,063 8,445 »836 525 sy “ 
1928 28 » 387 21,248 79449 57,08h 765,112 
1929 19,720 15,685 65257 yl, 662 60,505 
1930 8,496 863 2,660 16,019 275 25k 
1931 39 25h 3,011 4» 368 10,613 175465 
1932 003 ° ye hhé 3,152 11,601 18,855 
1933 4,563 ys 21h 2,812 11,589 185954 
| 1934 72957 59457 5,716 19,130 29,107 
Rye - 1910 . 20 6 59 85 1 938 
1915 167 130 232 529 = 
1920 1,876 1,556 2,514 55946 8,104 
1925 29479 2,063 599 55 lyl - 
1928 1,670 65225 2,075 95970 11,491 
1929 1,123 6,806 1,906 9,835 11,095 
1930 472 25528 DOT 39557 402 
1931 158 52 242 952 1,476 
1932 tie 1,246 - 426 1,78 25 28h; 
1933 186 591 236 1,013 1,603 - 
: 1934 567 582 839 1,988 25581: 
Flaxseed - = 1910 387 8,160 163 8,710 8,870 
| 1915 93 73934 967 95093 ° 
1920 1,706 5,731 843 8, 280 8,509 
1925 2,122 8,951 148 11,221 ws 
1928 i ay Le hy 1yO 92 59 543 55758 
1929 1,077 3465 140 4» 682 4» 898 
1930 764 3547] 318 49553 ds 7hl 
1931 284 1,40} Lip 1,829 1,94 
1932 161 1,320 118 1,599 1,682 
1933 129 488 51 668 756 
1934 21! 618 118 947 1,063 7 
Mixed Grains - 10 mM 5 17 26 6,308 
4 1915 ii 42 46 99 a 
1920 39 52 35 126 14990 
1925 97 142 47 286 ~ 
18 151 249 188 588 275672 
1929 137 18 233 556 279827 
1930 80 96 95 271 185435 
1984 My 46 113 208 14.953 
1932 7 3g 102 211 13,063 
1933 136 68 97 301 13,5 436 
1934 138 57 by 33h 15,634 
Hay (Cultivated) 1910 1,013- 319 1,239 25571 90,116 
1915 90 354 25163, 3426 “ 
1920 {t 201 25370 3350 169,822 
1925 923 129 1,182 25 234 “ 
1928. 7,251 65535 55083 18,869 171, 225 
1929 65356 5163 5,080 17519 184,528 
1930 53106 D912 653 16510 161,122 
1931 35201 1,427 S200 19583 ° 1065 Zc 
1932 59157 1,205 253 7,27 96,65 
1933 hy 743 932 25166 758) 100, 306 


1934 59297 970 29626 8893: 131,295 
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wheat.- Wheat is the premier crop of Western Canada, The speciai:zed wheat areas cover, roughly speaking, — 
the southern short grass plains from the Red River valley of Manitoba ‘to the Foothills of Alberta and attain their creat- 
est width in central Saskatchewan. The hard, dry, glutinous quality of Canadian prairie wheat is world famous. Apart 
from the effects of climate and soil its success has been largely due to the excellence of the "Red Fife" variety and of 
an improved variety called "Marquis", which after 1908 largely superseded the Former. Despite much attention given in 
recent years to developing new, productive, early maturing and rust resisting wheats Marquis still holds its place as the 
most important variety grow. 


Historical.- wheat was first grown in Manitoba 120 years ago by the Selkirk settlers. The troubles of 
the early colonists were almost insuperable and agricultural progress was very slow. Early settlement Followed the 
waterways» In 1878 the St. Paul railway entered Winnipeg and, from then on, wheat production played a large part in 
the economic history of the West. The cansus of 1881 revealed an area of 56,971 acres and a production of 1,153,328 
bushels in the previous year The economic production of wheat in western Canada is thus a movement of the past half- 
century. 


} 
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In 1890, the Prairie Provinces had one-third and in 1900 over one-half of Canada's wheat area. The next 
two decades witnessed the real establishment of western wheat-farming. The First impetus to the movement came with the 
expansion of the British and European markets and later the temporary exit of Russia and the decline of the United 
States in international wheat trade gave Canada the place of chief exporter. 


ee ee ee 


The development of western Canada may be divided into three periods. The First of these began with the 
building of the Canadian Pacific railway, about 1882 +o 1885; the second, with railway extension and immigration influx 
about 1903; and the third in 192) at the conclusion of the economic depression and unfavourable weather conditions 
which followed the Great War. — 


i 

| 

The Canadian Pacific railway tapped the southern short-grass plains, where wheat presented the path of | 

least resistance on the way to quick prosperity. Settlement in this period came mainly from eastern Canada and Great 

Britain,. and spread westward from the Red River valley of Manitoba into Saskatchewan and along the fertile banks of the 
Souris, Qu'Appelle and Assiniboine rivers. The development of this period was not as great nor as prolonged as that 

which began early in the present century. The United States was Filling up cheap western lands at the time and the 

Dominion Government had not yet launched its land survey policy nor the encouragement of immigration which became so 3 

characteristic of later years. 


The second period of rapid development occurred in the years 1903 to 1914. As the pioneer followed the 
water courses in settlement so the farmer Followed (or in some cases, anticipated) the railways. The main line of the 
Canadian Pacific and its few branch lines adequately served the settled southern portion until the great rush of new 
settlement began in 1903. Settlement extended mainly into the park-lands of Saskatchewan and Alberta, al though 
Manitoba continued to Fill up rapidly during the first decade of this century. Colonization, railway construction and 
wheat acreage were inseparably related during this period of expansion which preceded the War. 


Although the outbreak of the Great War brought an end to the rapid development in settlement and trans- 
portation of the previous decade, the period of the War was one of continued growth. Immigration continued from the 
neutral countries which more than offset the emigration to the battlefields of Europe. In spite of the Farm labour 
shortage, only partly alleviated by urban volunteers and 'soldiers of the soil?, the patriotic appeal for increased 
wheat acreage met with ready response. Food was needed in a quickly available Form and the wheat crop offered the best 
cans of securing it. The first wheat crop seeded after the declaration of war covered over 3 1/2 million acres more 
than that of 1914 and the crop of 1918 was 5 1/3 million acres more, an increase of over 50 per cent. This was mainly 
accomplished by breaking new land and by some trespassing upon the coarse grain acreage. In the early years of the War, 
the wheat farmer was assisted by the weather and, when the years of low rainfall began in 1918, rising prices more than 
offset the lowering yields. When government price control was lifted in 1918, the Canada Wheat Board was authorized by 
the Government to control the movement and sale of Canadian wheat for another year~ The Grain Exchange began to 
operate fully again in 1920. 


During this period, new agricultural development was most evident in the northern sections of the Prairie 
Provinces. The opening of the Peace River and Grande Prairie districts in north-western Alberta was accomplished by the 
Edmonton, Dunvegan, and British Columbia (now the Northern Alberta) railway in 1915. At the end of 1910, there were 
only 46 householders in this region, but with the coming of the railway, settlement was very rapid, and continued into 
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the post-war period. In 1919, about ten thousand peopie moved into this area and, by 1926, the population of this 
somewhat isolated district had grown to 42,784. Since the estimated arable land of the Peace River valley amounts to 
about 15 million acres, there is room for much more development.. 


In 1911 the intensive wheat area of western Canada was located in southern Manitoba. Production in 
Saskatcnewan was general in the south-eastern and the central portions of the province. A slight and somewhat scattered 
acreage was found in western Saskatchewan and in Aiberte. By 1916 the picture had changed. An intensive wheat area h-{ 
developed in central Saskatchewan commencing in the south-eastern section of the province and moving in a north-wester , 
direction, A noticeable increase in acreage had taken place in western Saskatchewan and throughout the province of 
Alberta. Wheat acreage in Manitoba had decl ined. 


Tne demand of war and early post-war years resulted in the intensification of grain production in all 
three provinces, Increased wheat acreage was accompanied by increased areas sown to oats, barley and rye. By 1921 the 
area devoted to wheat in Manitoba had increased sharply as compared with an actual decrease in the preceding five years, 
while substantial increases were made in oats, barley, rye and Flaxseed acreages. The same trend occurred in 
Saskatchewan. In Alberta the chief increase was in wheat acreage. Oats increased moderately, while only slight 
increases occurred in barley and rye. Flaxseed acreage decreased in both Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


The deflation in 1921 and subsequent years brought about a decline in wheat and oats acreage in Manitoba 
as compared with an increase in barley acreage: In Saskatchewan, wheat acreage remained relatively stable. The 
acreage sown to oats and rye decreased sharply, while barley acreage increased sharply. Alberta wheat acreage in- 
creased and the area sown to oats decreased. 


The years From 1926 to 1931 were years of expansion as far as wheat acreage was concerned. This period 
includes an important part of the era marked by the development of power farming on a large scale in western Canada, 
by the pushing of the wheat belt into new territory ~ both northern and southern sections of the West and by the first 
effecis of a sharply declining price level. The net result of these factors was to again increase the area sown to 
wheat in ali these provinces with the largest increase in Alberta. By 1931 wheat acreage in the Prairie Provinces had 
reached a total of 25,586,000 acres ~ a record up to that time. 


From 1931 to 1934 wheat acreage in Manitoba remained relatively stable, declining only slightly From the 
level reached in 1932. Wheat acreage in Saskatchewan reached record levels in 1932 but has since decl ined by over 2 
million acres. In Alberta a decline of about 700,000 acres has taken place since 1932. The 193 acreage stood below 
the census figures of 1931 in ail three provinces with the major decline in Saskatchewan. 


Yields:- There are wider Fluctuations in the yield per acre of wheat than in the case of other smal] 
grains. The uncertainty of yield is particularly noticeable in Saskatchewan and Alberta where a considerable portion 
of wheat acreage is on or near the margin of requisite precipitation. Al though the chances of crop failure are great 
in Alberta the average yield per acre has been appreciably higher than in the other two orovinces. In all three 
provinces the trend in per acre yield was downward From 1908 to 1923 and then turned upward. A cycle of favourable 
Climatic conditions was doubtless a contributory cause of the general improvement in yields Following 1923, but in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta the bringing of large areas of virgin land under cultivation with the resumption of settle- 
ment appears to have been a determining Factor. In Manitoba the effect of the shift From wheat to barley ad oats 
production has been to confine the growing of wheat to areas where soil and climatic conditions Favoured higher yields. 
Unfavcurable climatic conditions Following 1928 have resulted in low yields. The estimated wheat yield per acre in the 
Prairie Provinces in 1934 was considerably below the long time averages, but Slightly higher than in 1933. 


Wheat production in the Prairie Provinces in 1900 amounted to 23,455,000 bushels. By 1928 the record of 
5u45©98,000 bushels was reached. Succeeding years were marked by adverse climatic conditions. Crop yields in each year 
since 1928 have been reduced in some degree by drought, the effects of which were felt most severely in tne short-grass 
plains (particularly in southern and central Saskatchewan) the park lands further north and west being more favoured. 
The 1932 crop was the best of the six-year period since 1928 amounting to 422,947,000 bushels. In 1933 the damage was 


more w despread than usual and grasshoppers and other pests took a severe toll of the crop which fell to the low level 


of 263,064,000 bushels. In 193y the Prairie Provinces had another very unfavourable growing season with large areas 


=vGars 
affected by drought, soil drifting, extreme heat, pests, hail and Frost. The mosf adverse conditions were experienced 
in the southern and central areas of the three provinces. Wheat production in Manitoba and Alberta was larger than in 


1933 but smaller in Saskatchewan. The 1934 wheat crop of the three provinces is estimated at 263,800,000 bushels. 


TABLE 7.--Wheat Yield per Acre. 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 

Bush. Bush. Bush. 

Average 1909-13 19.0 20-0 20 » 
Average 1914-18 16.7 15.9 20.3 
Average 1919-23 14.2 15.0 15.6 
Average 1924-28 18.2 17.6 20.1 
1929 12.4 11.) i2eo 
1930 17ST ly. 20.5 

1931 hal 8.9 177 
1932 16.0 13.6 20-4 

1933 12.8 8.4 i 12.0 

193) 14.6 8.6 15.0 
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Oats:-~ Of the cereal crops of the prairie region, oats come next to wheat in importance. The acreage 
devoted to this crop is now about 39 p.c. that of wheat for the region as a whole. Manitoba has over half as much 
land in oats as in wheat, Saskatchewan about one-third and Alberta somewhat over one-third. The use of mechanical 
power and more elaborate machinery, combined with the price factor, has tended to produce a disproportionate expansion 
in wheat acreage in the Prairie Provinces. With the low wheat price levels of recent years, however, the relative 


importance of oats and other coarse grains has increased. 


Production of oats in the Prairie Provinces amounted to 16,654,000 bushels in 1900; to 297,676,000 
bushels in 1928 and to slightly over 172,000,000 bushels in 1934. In 1900 the Prairie Provinces produced about 11 p.c. 
of the Canadian oat crop; in 1930 they produced almost 60 p.c. and in 1934 about 5 pc. 


As in the case of the other cereals, conditions of production and the element of risk vary considerably 
within the region. The yield per acre is greater in Alberta but as with wheat it is more uncertain, the specul ative 
character of yield increasing as one moves westward. The uncertainty of adequate precipitation in the drier sections 
of the region is the principal cause of these differences. In 193) the yields of oats in the southern parts of the 
Prairie Provinces were exceedingly low, while the crops in the northern sections of Saskatchewan and Alberta particul- 
arly, were severely damaged by frosts and unfavourable harvest weather. 


The chicf varieties of oats grown in the prairie region are Banner and Victory. Banner is a high 
yielding variety developed by the Dominion Experimental Farm at Ottawa. Victory originally came from Sveden. Because 
of its Fine kernel, it is used extensively For exhibition purposes. 


Barley:~ Barley ranks third among the small grains in the Prairie Provinces. It has the tworold 
advantage of being rust resisting and of requiring a shorter growing season than wheat. In 1900 the prairie region 
supplied less than 1) p.c. of the barley produced in Canada and in 1934 over 70 p.c. 


Production of barley in the three provinces amounted to 3,142,000 bushels in 1900; to 112,684,000 
bushels in 1928; and to 4y,72,000 bushels in 1934. In 1934 the area sown to barley in the Prairie Provinces 
_amounted to 2,962,000 acres, whereas during the five years 1929-33 the average area sown to this crop was 3,766,000 
bushels. 


mL 


The yield per acre is relatively steady. Barley is being used more and more as feed grain especially in 
the finishing of hogs. 


Flax and Ryez:~ Flax and rye are crops of relatively minor importance in the Prairie Provinces. The 
flax acreage in the prairie region now constitutes less than 1 p.e. of the total land in Field crops. Flax was relat- 
ively much more important during the years of maximum immigration. I+ was a very popular and profitable crop on newly 
broken land with its virgin fertility and Freedom from weeds. Practically no flax for fibre is grown in western 
Canada. 


Production of flaxseed in the Prairie Provinces, which in 1915 was over 6,000,000 bushels amounted to 
563,000 bushels in 1933 and to 827,000 bushels in 193). The trend of acreage and production in recent years has tended 
to place Canada on an import basis as far as flaxseed is concerned. 


Rye acreage in the prairie region is somewhat larger than Flax. Approximately 52 p.c. of the rye 
acreage is in Saskatchewan, 35 p.ce in Alberta and 13 pec. in Manitoba. Production in the three provinces amounted to 
38,000 bushels in 1900; to almost 21,000,000 bushels in 1930 and to 3,104,000 bushels in 1933. The decreasing tendency 
in evidence since 1930 was reversed in 1934, production amounting to 4,331,000 bushels. The acreage seeded to rye in 
1934 was 669,000 as compared with 520,000 in 1933. Although rye and flaxseed are relatively unimportant as compared 
with other cereal crops, the prairie region produces the major portion of the Canadian output. 


Hay and Forage Cropss:- The principal forage crop in the prairie region is hay of which wild or prairie 
hay constitutes about 90 p.c. Small grains cut for hay and summer Feeding vary greatly in amount from year to year 
but regularly assume second place among the forage crops. Of the perennials, the timothy, clover and alfalfa group is 
the most important being followed by brome grass and western rye. In recent years increasing quantities of sweet 
Clover have been grown, chiefly of the biennial variety. There are also small acreages of corn for fodder. All 
cultivated hay and forage crops constitute less than 5 per cent of the total field crop acreage and if the wild hay 
acreage be added the combined total represents only about 10 p.e. of the aggregate. 


The limiting Factor in the Canadian West is climate, particularly rainfall. Prairie hay is especially 
important in the sub-humid long grass portion of the region, tee. in Manitoba, northern Saskatchewan and northern and 
western Alberta. In these districts considerable amounts of small grains are also cut for hay but relatively greater 
dependence is placed on the small grains in the drier central and southern sections of Saskatchewan and Alberta where 
the prairie grass is short and less abundant and the absence of adequate moisture prevents the successful raising of 
timothy, clover ad alfalfa. Crops like brome grass and sweet clover do well im the semi-arid regions. 


While potatoes are grown generally throughout the West, marked concentration of acreage is confined to 
areas adjacent to the larger cities and the irrigated zone of south western Alberta. 


Values of Field Crops:~ A survey of the values of the chief field crops in the Prairie Provinces and 
Canada is presented in table 6. The high point, it will be noted, was reaehed in 1928 when the value of field crops 
in the Prairie Provinces amounted to $682,864,000 as compared with $1,125,003 for all Canada. Drastic declines in 


_ succeeding years occurred, the low point of $19,110,000 for the Prairie Provinces and $35,964,000 for Canada being 


reached in 1931. There was a break in the downward trend in 1932 but a further decline occurred in 1933. 


Significant increases in unit prices ad some improvement in yields resulted in a decided improvement in 
1934, the value of the Field crops of the Prairie Provinces being estimated at $2y5,790,000 and of Canada at 
$536,499,000, the highest values since 1930. Manitoba's yields were affected by drought but with generally higher 
prices the value of Field crops is estimated at $50,233,000 or over 40 p.cs higher than in 1933. In Saskatchewan the — 
severe drought offset most of the price increase, still there was an improvement of $11 3/y million, roughly ly pec. 
The estimate For Alberta shows an increase of $22 million over 1933 or about 25 p.c. The value of the wheat crop of 
the Prairie Provinces is estimated at $153,368,000 in 1934 as compared with $123,198,000 in 1933 and $42,039,000 in 
1928. For Further details see table 6. 
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The Canadian Grain Tradez- The natural disadvantages involved in the wide separation of the prairie 
grain Fields From the markets of Europe have been considerably lessehed by continued efforts to improve the marketing 
and transportation facilities. The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river have been used to good advantage since the 
inception of the movement of grain to the Eastern Canadian and United States seaboard. The quantity exported through y 
the St. Lawrence ports of Montreal and Quebec in 1928-29 was 102,175,82h bushels and through Montreal, Quebec and Sorel 
in 1933-34, 70,208,987 bushels» Exports through the Canadian seaboard ports of Saint John and Halifax amounted to 
B, 316,756 bushels in 1933-34 and exports routed via United States to 4h,803,301 bushels as compared with 16,793,388 
bushels end 194,734.63) respectively in 1928-29. 


The westward route throvgy Vancouver has been established for a number of years but not until the crop 
years 1921-22 did the movement reach any appreciable volume, when 18,212,826 bushels were exported. During 1933-34 
exports of grain from the same port amovwited to 49,428,831 bushels. Other ports on the Pacific coast exporting grain 
include New Westminster, Victoria and Prince Rupert. The port of Churchill! on Hudson bay initiated shipments in 1931 
(see page 83) and in 193k exported 4,049,871 bushels. 


The movement of grain at both interior ad terminal points has been regulated by adequate elevator Facil- 
ities. The necessary handling facilities have kept pace with the rapid expansion of grain Shipments since the turn of 
the century. The operation of the licensed elevators of Canada is covered by the Canada Grain Act, which was extensively 
revised in 1930. The number of fhese elevators has grown From 523 with a capacity of 18,329,352 bushels at the end of 
the last. century to 5,901 with a capacity of 419,592,660 bushels in 1934. They are divided into three principal groups, 
the Western Country, the Terminal and the Eastern elevators. . ; 


The Western Country elevators are those that handle grain direct from the farmer» In 1900-01 they numbered 
518 with a total capacity of 12,759,352 bushels, while in. 1933-3) the number had increased to 5,758 with a capacity of 
192,750,000 bushels. Some of these, however, have been closed during the recent period of light crops. 


Terminal elevators (as defined by the Canada Grain Act) are located at Fort William, Port Arthur, Churchill, 
and Vancouver» In 1900-01 there were only Five licensed elevators at the head of the lakes with a total capacity of 
5.570,000 bushels; the number, by 1934, had increased to thirty-four with a total capacity of 94,482,210 bushels. Van-~ 
couver is a comparatively recent elevator centre; there were two licensed elevators elevators there in 1906-07 (the First 
vear reported) with a joint capacity of 200,000 bushels, Four in 1915-16 with a capacity of 1,631,000 bushels and 12 in 
1933-3) with a total capacity of 21,443,000 bushels. é 


The Eastern elevators are located along the Lower Lakes, the river St. Lawrence and the Canadian seaboard. 
they were eighteen in number in 1908-09 and had a total capacity of 14,826,000 bushels; in 1933-34 the number was twenty- | 
nine with a total capacity of 76,339,000 bushels. 


The strictest supervision of grading is maintained in order to establish the high quality of Canadian 
grain abroad. Cleaning and drying facilities are available at both interior and terminal elevators, and grading is 
superintended by the Board of Grain Commissioners, established in 1912 for the management and control of the grain trade 
of Canada. 


The export trade in Canadian wheat has greatly increased in the past half-century, al though the actual 
amounts exported in recent years vary widely with growing conditions in Canada and the state of markets abroad. Record 
Levels of wheat and wheat flour exports were reached Following the bumper crop of 1928, and in the crop year 1928-29, 
407,564,187 bushels of wheat and wheat Flour (expressed as wheat) were exported from Canada. Al though Canada stands 
third to the United States and Russia among the wheat-producing countries of the world, she is normally first among the 
wheat-exporting nations. Even with the relatively short crops of the past few years, this position has been well 
maintained. An historical survey of the movement of Canadian wheat and wheat Flour is presented in table 8. 


x 
Sorel did not export until 1929-30. 


Year 
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situation. 


1. The general fali in the level of prices which naturally carried wheat prices downward. 
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TABLE 8.-.-Production, Imports, Exports and Home Consumption of Wheat in Canada, 1870-33, 
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The World Wheat Situation.-. Two basic factors may be cited in explanation of the existing wheat 


2. The maladjustment of supply and effective demand as a result of which abnormal stocks of wheat have been built 
up in exporting countries, these in turn reacting unfavourably upon wheat prices in world markets. 


x 
(1) For the above table, wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at the uniform average rate of 4 1/2 


bushels to the barrel of 196 1b. of Flour. 
and the years ended July 31, 1906-33. 


(2) The exports and imports relate to the years ended June B05 1870-1905 
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One of the chief Factors in building up these large surpluses bas been the trend of wheat acreages during 
and since the world war in both exporting and importing countries. Between 1914 and 1922 Canadian wheat acreage more 
than doubled, that of the United States increased by 10 million acres and that of Argentina and Australia in lesser 
degree. European wheat acreage increased steadily From 1922 on, pre-war acreage being exceeded in 1927. The Full 
effect of these increased acreages was apparent in 1928 when high yields per acre were harvested in Europe and exporting — 
countries and world production reached a record up te that time. 


With the sharp decline in wheat prices in 1929 and subsequent years, importing countries increased 
tariffs, adopted price Fixing arrangements, quota regulations, exchenge controkpand other restrictive measures designed | 
to protect domestic price levels, to enable them to become independent of Foreign foodstuffs, and to protect their money - 
and banking systems and maintain national solvency during the period of depression. Such measures naturally tended te" 
reduce world trade in wheat and made it increasingly difficult te reduce surplus stocks, Af the same time,restrictions on 
jmportations.and maintenance or price levels in the large importing countries tended to further increase wheat acreage 
in these countries. The Instabili ty of exchange and reduced purchasing power, together with restrictive measures such 
as those ebove mentioned, have tended to.diminish greatly not only trade in wheat but all foreign commerce generally. 


Yearly and monthly average prices of Ne. 1 Manitoba Northern cash wheat, 1913 to date, are shown in table - 
9, Table 10 shows the world wheat carry-over, and that of Canada in recent years. 
. TABLE Joo-No. 1 Manitoba Northern, wheat. 


{Average price per bushel, Fort william and Port Arthur basis) 
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¥ The world wheat situation was considerably brightened in 1934. Subrormal yields over large sections of 
* North Ameriea as well as in the Danubian countries and Australia exercised a Fayourable effect upon surplus stocks. 
The United States 1934 wheat erop, the smallest since 1893, was corsiderably under domestic needs ard the corn crop 
was also sharply down. Europea production was less than the previous year by some 300,000,000 bushels. As a result 
supplies available For export From Canada are now more nearly in line with the qumtities which restricted importing 
markets may be expected to absorb during the present crop year. The United States purchased considerable quantities 
of wheat, cats and barley in the latter par? of 1934, thus brightening Canada's export picture and it is expected that 
such purchases will continue. Reference has already been made fo the higher prices prevailing in 193). 


be Business generally, in most couitries, has made important recoveries from the depression lows. Rising 

4 “prices and trends of general production show promise of a return of purchasing power and the restoration of effective 
demand to more normal proportions. With returning prosperity the removal of some of the current obstructions on 
international trade may be expected. Already in some countries a tendency towards the lifting of exchange control 
measures iS apparent and fluctuations in currency values have narrowed considerably with the promise of reasonable 
stability at new levels. The lifting of tariff barriers and other trade restrictions, however, is likely to be a more 
gradual end possibly a very slow process. Much of the intensely national ist feeling, especially in European countries, 
is the result of fear, and self sufficiency policies are likely to be maintained For a considerable period. 


In view of the Fact that world demand for wheat is likely to continue restricted for some years together 
with the fact that normal production in exporting countries would probably result in surpluses in excess of import 
requirements, any increase in spring wheat acreage in Canada at the present time would seem inadvisable. The past few 
years have demonstrated the vital importance of maintaining liberal reserves of Feed grains, fodder and seed on the 
farm and suggest that sections well suited to the production of coarse grains, such a3 the northern parts of the 
Prairie Provinces, might devote a larger area to the production of these grains and less to wheat. 


In general, it may be said that the wheat situation has been alleviated but that the problem is by no 
means solved. While adverse climatic conditions on a large scale have afforded relief, the law of averages would 
indicate that such relief is merely temporary and that the return of favourable climatic conditions will again intensify 
the world problem. The attainment and maintenance of an approximate equilibrium between world wheat production and 
effective world demand presenis almost insuperable difficulties. I1 seems reasonable to assume, however, that the 
al ternative to continued over expanded wheat acreages and a competitive struggle for world markets, inevitably 
resuiting in loss of purchasing power and a lower standard of living in exporting countries, must be the development of 
good will and co-operative action by the nations vitally interested in the solution of this problem. 


hs 
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Since Canada is First among the wheat exporting countries of the world ad since the Prairie Provinces 
produce over 90 p.c. of Canada's wheat crop, these provinces have najurally been severely affected by the existing 
worid situations Economic canditions in the Prairie Provinces during the past five years have, in fact, constituted 
for Canada a problem of major importance. With reduced crop yields and drastically low price levels for his products 
b, as compared with prices of the things he had to buy and in many cases with an accumulation of debts contracted when 
q higher price levels existed, the position of the average prairie farmer has been extremely difficult. The drought, 
which in varying degrees since 1928 has affected the southern and central paris of the prairie region, while exercising 
a Favourable effect upon the burdensome accumulation of world supplies, has resulted in heavy losses to prairie farmers. 
, In certain sections, notably in southern Saskatchewan, there was such acute distress that direct government relief to 
farmers became necessary. 


Recognizing ihe existence of a national emergency, the Dominion Government took various steps deemed 
necessary to prevent a total collapse of wheat prices and to ensure orderly marketing of svecessive wheat crops. 
Government assistance was provided for the distribution of seed grain, for the movement of Feed and Fodder into dried 
out aveus and for the movement of Farmers’ livestock and farmers themselves from the drought areas to the northern 
) districts.” 


x : i : 
For a more detailed discussion of Government relief measures see Chapter VII. 
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Two statutes affecting rural credit were passed at the last session of Parliament. The Farmers! Creditors 
Arrangement Act provides for the rearrangement or readjustment of indebtedness and also machinery whereby the farmer who 
is hopelessly involved can, inexpensively, go through bankruptcy. The Treasury has made available to the Farm Loan 
Board an additional $10,000,000 for rural credits and under the provisions of the Act further sums may be made available. 
The Board is given greater powers in the matter of extending credits and provision is made for second mortgages in 
certain cases. The rates of interest are fixed at 51/2 p.c. in the case of the long-term first mortgage and 6 1/2 pec. 
in the case of the short-term second mortgage. These debt adjustment provisions, the trend towards lower interest rates 
and better terms of payment were important influences in alleviating the Farmer's position in 1934 and should be more 


helpful in 1925. 


Agricultural Co-operation - The Wheat Pools:~ Co-operative organization forms an integral part of the 
economic fabric of Canadian agriculture. The largest co-operatives are found in western Canada and function in the 
distribution of farm products. The activities of the larger organizations such as the wheat pools and livestock co- 
operatives have reached a high stage of development and have received world wide recognition. Strong organizations exist 
also in the dairy products and poultry fields. 


The grain producers of the Prairie Provinces early co-operated in the ownership and working of grain 
elevators, the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Compmy established in 1911 and the United Grain Growers established 
in 1918 handling between them in a large grain year something like 73 million bushels. 


The wheat pools grew out of the success of the Government control of grain marketing during the war which 
control ceased in 1920. The three yoluntary western wheat pools began operations, Alberta, on October 29, 19333 Saskat- 
chewan, on September 8, 19243; and Manitoba, on January 28, 1924. In 192k representatives of each organized a central 
selling agency, under a Dominion charter, with the title of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. The method 
of working was to secure Five-year contracts with as many wheat growers as possible for the disposal of all the wheat 
grown by them, with the exception of the quantities reserved for seed and food. An initial payment was made to the 
farmer on delivery of his wheat with further payments in accordance with the price ultimately received for the crop. 


with the drastic decline in wheat prices in 1929 and later years, it became apparent that the principle 
of pooling, practised on a declining market, involved financial hazards not fully realized in the earlier years of the 
co-operatives. With rapidly ceclining prices the Pools! initial payments in both 1930 and 1931 proved too high and with 
Large holdings unsold, the Pools became involved in serious financial difficulties. The three provincial Governments 
cad later the Dominion Government lent assistance by guaranteeing the loans of the banks to the Pools. The Central 
‘telling Agency continued to operate in connection with the holdings of the 1930 and previous crops, but on July 31, 1931 
‘he wheat pools ceased to deliver wheat to the central agency and were reorganized as co-operative elevator companies. 
Manitoba Pool Elevators Limited, Saskatchewan Pool Elevators Limited and Alberta Pool Elevators Limited, during the past 
three years, have operated independently as co-operative grain handling concerns on the patronage dividend basis. In 
addition, the United Grain Growers’ Limited is a joint stock company operating in the Prairie Provinces and largely 
owned by farmers. 


The International Wheat Agreements~ An attempt to solve the basic difficulties in the wheat situation by 
international economic co-operation resulted in the International wheat Agreement of 1933. From 1929 to the early part 
of 1933 importing countries and,to a lesser extent, exporting countries endeavoured to protect themselves From the 
‘mnediate effects of low wheat prices and the persistence of a world surplus of wheat. The restrictive policies adopted 
by individual countries were of no direct assistance in solving the basic problem. Stocks of wheat in exporting 
countries were considerably larger in 1933 than in 1930. 


Following the World Economic Conference in the summer of 1933, a conference of countries interested in 
wheat met in London late in August. An attempt was made to reconcile the conflicting interests of importing and 
exporting countries. The resulting International Wheat Agreement signed by twenty-two nations had three major objectives: 
1. To adjust supplies of wheat to effective world demand; 2. To eliminate abnormal surpluses; 3. To bring about a rise 
and stabilization of prices. 


Importing countries agreed to take no further steps to increase domestic production of wheat, to commence 
“9 reduce restrictions against imports when the international price of wheat reached a certain level, and to promote the 
consumption of wheat in their respective countries. 


import requirements. 
trade in wheat during 1933-3) of 560 million bushels. 
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Exporting countries agreed to limit the total volume of exports during 1933-34 in keeping with estimated 
Export quotas were allocated to the chief exporting countries on the basis of a estimated world 


The four large exporters, Canada, the United States, the 


Argentine and Australia further agreed to limit exports during 1934-35 to an amount equal to the average yield on the 


average acreage sown in the three years from 1931 to 1933 less 15 pece, less normal domestic requirements. 


The results of the first year's working of the International Wheat Agreement illustrate the serious 
difficulties that such agreements are liable to encounter. 
that the initial quotas proved too high, but certain countries were unable to carry out their obligations. Abnormal’ 
low yields in 1934 in many countries, which exercised a beneficial effect upon the liquidation of surpluses obscured, 
to some extent, the working of the Treaty. 
agreement has not yet-been found. 


With the coming of the white settler to the prairies, the buffalo was 


of the early rancher and the live stock of the homesteader. 
industry, the raising of live stock in the Prairie Provinces has made substantial progress, the numbers of farm 
animals having increased steadily since the beginning of the century with only occasional set backs. 


B.--Live Stock and Animal Products 


Not only did world demand fall short of that expected si 


At the time of writing a generally acceptable basis for extending the 


replaced by the cattle and horses 


Al though greatly overshadowed by the grain growing 


- associated with an enlarging area of settlement and a growing volume of Fodder crops. 


This increase is 
The live stock of the region, 


as a whole, is deriving a larger proportion of its feed from cultivated land than was the case early in the century 
and with the increased density of population and its expansion into the sub-humid park belt, there has been a gradual 
shifting From beef production to dairying. 


of all cattle. 


Horses* 


Milch Cows 


This trend is shown in the increasing proportion that milch cows constitute 


The number and value of the chief kinds of live stock in the Prairie Provinces and Canada according to 
the decennial and quinquennial censuses and as estimated by the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
for more recent years are shown in tables 11 and 12. 


a 


1901 
191) 
1916 
1921 
1926 
1931 
1933 
1934 


1901 
1911 
1916 
1921 
1926 
1931 
1933 
1934 


Mani toba 


Noe 


163,867 
280, 37h 
327,402 
357,069 
3425448 
325, 63h 
307,000 
296,000 


141,481 
155,328 
197,825 
225699 
2455901 
2795505 
304 5500 
339,100 


Saskatchewan 


No. 


83,801 
507,468 
841 507 

1,084,160 
1,109,516 
1,000, 397 
9465900 
932,200 


56,634 
181,168 
322,767 
414,531 
438,245 
480,286 
80,400 
556,000 


ae : 
Figures for census years include small numbers of mules. 


ee 


Alberta 
Noe 


92,661 
407,153 
634,188 
810,016 
787, 368 
733, 8h1 
706, 300 
698, 300 


46,101 
147,649 
277,32 
381,834 
405,718 
438,95) 
406,500 
461,700 


TABLE 11.--Numbers of Farm Live Stock, Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1901-3). 


Prairie 
Provinces 
No. 


340, 329 
1,194,995 
1,803,097 
29251 52h5 


25239, 332 . 


2,059,872 
1,960,200 
1,926,500 


2h, 216 
48,145 
7975916 
1,022,114 
1,089, 86) 
1,198,745 
1,191,400 
1,356,300 


Canada 


ee oe 


No. 


1,577,493 
255985958 


35463,585 
3,120,689 
259843095 
25933,492 


2,408,677 
299952255 


3,228,633 
3,523,001 
3,694,000 
3,864,200 
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TABLE ll.--Numbers of Farm Live Stock in the Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1901-34 - Cont'd. 
ne Prairie 


Mani toba Saskatchewan Alberta _____ Provinces Bethe 
dearer a play ten No. uid Noe Noe Noe No. 
All Cattle 1901 349886 268,779 322,960 941 625 5576545] 
1911 4.35 5568 633,638 729 25 1,808,931 6,526,083 
1916 557,084 1,013,023 1,160,090 257305197 ~ 
1921 6459925 1,295,910 1, 383,552 3,325,387 8, 369,489 
1926 610,002 1,160,125 1,169,012 29395139 
1931 668,878 1,188,884 1,124,615 259825377 7973,031 
1933 805,900 1,446,100 1,471,800 3,723,800 8,876,000 
193y 794.800 1,504 5500 1,570,200 3,869,500 8,951,900 
Sheep 1901 295464 66,048 87,104 182,616 2,510,239 
1911 37,322 114,216 133,592 285,130 291745300 
1916 76,762 124,237 294,690 495,689 - 
1921 112,788 194,660 431 ph6k 738,912 3,200,467 
1926 112,703 161,83) 504,849 779,383 - 
1931 216,790 281,013 7855929 1,283,732 3,627,116 
1933 212,800 360,000 664, 300 1,237,100 3,385,800 
193\ 216,000 448, 200 696, 200 1,360,400 3,421,100 
Swine 1901 126,459 27587 46,069 200, 375 25 353,828 
1911 188,416 286, 295 237,511 Wheyeee 3,63),778 
1916 216,040 530,727 ~ 6035 35h 1, 350, 321 - 
1921 200,167 419, 709 423,258 1,043,1 3) 3,324,291 
1926 304 yy 34 597,660 701 5277 1,603, 371 ~ 
1931 390,043 949,055 1,052,128 2, 391 5226 4» 6995831 
1933 262, 300 648,600 954,000 1,864,900 3,800, 700 
1934 242,000 596,400 896,100 1,734,500 3,654,000 
Poul try 1901 1,167,876 297 » 3h 2515799 1,717,019 17,922,658 
191) 255855903 3,393,403 254535117 8,432,423 31,793,261 
1916 251835747 4 618,825 2,855,491 9,658,063 - 
1921 35461325 75857 5828 55176, 302 1654955455 4353475194 
1926 4 55165450 9,180,674 6,127,541 19,824,665 - 
193] 5,566,793 11,518, 707 8,262, 330 25, 347,830 65,18),689 
1933 4 y812,400 10,347,900 7,609» 200 2257695500 59,324,400 
1934 hs 7945900 10,434,300 7,803,600 23,032,800 593798700 


NOTE: The Census of 1901 was taken on March 31, on which date numbers of live stock are materially smaller than on 
June 1, the date of subsequent censuses. 


TABLE 12.--Value of Farm Live Stock in the Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1901-3\. 


"000" omitted 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Prairie Canada 
ina Pm perth peserovinces, . _. ee 
$ $ $ $ 

Horses 190} 15,763 6,407 4 »609 26,779 118,279 
1911 47,189 88, 759 56,440 192, 388 381,916 

1916 51,137 142,293 775705 271,135 = 
1921 475776 136,925 76,072 2605773 416,494 

1926 31 44.36 97,155 49,605 178,196 - 
1931 20,055 53,919 335i (5a) 107,749 2055485 
1933 13,815 35,982 22,602 725399 154,215 
193 14,504 39,152 27 5234 80,890 168,132 


| 


TABLE 12.--VYalue of Farm Live Stock in the Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1901-34 - Cont'd. 


"000" omitted 
eee Se 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta inant Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Milch Cows 1901 4, 755 1,8) 1,735 B, 331 69,238 
1911 6,247 7,836 6,369 20,452 109,576 
1916 11,920 20,697 17,488 50,105 - 
1921 12,162. 24,015 22,045 58,222 2 
1926 10,583 17,732 15,843 yy 158 - 
1933 7,917 12,971 11,789 32,677 113,115 
1934 79799 13,34 * 12,004 33,147 110,721 
All Cattle 1901 8,699 55540 10,466 24 5705 - 
1911 12,558 21,834 22,671 57,063 * 
1916 23,315 yy 162 525356 119,833 = 
1921 225751 485987 51,602 123, 346 335,085 
1926 17,503 31,647 31,467 80,617 - 
1931 18, 748 33,302 345943 86,993 - 965,607 
1933 155939 27 9457 28,834 72230 201 ,567 
1934 14,179 26,623 28,632 695434 195,378 
Sheep 1901 Thy 273 333 FSO 10,491 
1911 224 621 758 1,603 10,702 
1916 650 943 2,067 3,660 - 
1921 798 1,438 2,67) 4,910 20,675 
1926 935 1,342 beh 2h 6,701 - 
193] i738 1,501 3,819 65493 19,680 
1933 751 1,246 2,352 me BUY 13,549 
1934 754 1,479 25492 4725 14,298 
Swine 19901 - 872 184 256 1,312 16,446 
1911 1,604 2,513 1,995 6,112 26,987 
1916 29 2h9 5,138 5,298 12,685 - 
1921 25347 489% 4,281 bY, S220 a 35,869 
1926 3,243 5909 6,808 15,960. a 
1931 25465 5,293 6,198 13,956... 33,289 
1933 2,188 5059 7,203 byyy50 2 ~33,80k 
1934 2255 59129 7,572 145956 36,029 
Poul try 1901 418 117 110 645 Sa tel 
1911 Way 1,928 1,357 by 67 14,65) 
1916 1,223 2,616 1,573 5412 - 
1921 2,012 227 2,698 8,937 26,588 
| 1926 2,197 4,049 25626 8,872 a 
| 1931 2,046 3,935 24920 8,901 275989 
| 1933 25363 byl 5y 3,080 99597 33,456 
1934 2,479 ye hSh 3,513 10,486 35398 


Horsest=- Horses are found on more Farms in Western Canada than ay other class of live stock. Of every 
10 farms over & have one or more of these work animals; the average farm has nine. 


Horses (including mules) on farms in the Prairie Provinces increased From 340,329 in 1901 to 2,251,245 in 
} 1921, declined to 2,059,872 in 1931 and to 1,926,500 in 193y. OF the total number in 1931] about half was in Saskatchewan 
and slightly less than one-third in Alberta. Approximately 66 p.c. of all horses in Canada are found in the prairie 
region. In Saskatchewan and Alberta there are more horses than people. Yet the numbers per 100 acres improved land are 
generally smaller and in most cases very much smaller than are found in older and more intensively cul tivated provinces 

| like Ontario. 


shG ot 


The relation between work animals on the one hand and improved acreage in field crops on the other has 
passed through three stages in the agricul tural development of the west. During the period of early settlement both 
improved and cropped acreage grew more rapidly than the number of work animals. The farmer broke his land and put in 
his crops with his team of oxen or horses as the case might be. His initial stock of implements and draught animals 
was all he could handle or afford and few additions were made. This stage of development character ized Manitoba between 
1831 and 1901 and Saskatchewan between 1901 and 1911. Then Followed a period of consolidation when the farmer suppl em- 
ented his implements and machinery or replaced them with better ones and raised or bought more horses. In this period 
horses increased faster than either improved acreage or field crops. Such was the situation between 1901 and 1916 in 
Manitoba and between 1911 and 1921 in Saskatchewan. The final stage came with the replacing of the horse by the 
tractor and other power driven machinery during which both improved acreage and acreage in crops expanded more rapidly 
than the number of horses» The beginning of this latter phase dates from about 1916 in Manitoba and 192i in Saskat- 
chewan. These stages are not easily discerned in Alberta because of the prevalence of ranching. 


At the beginning of the century the inhabited section of Alberta was a country of ranches. At that time 
there were 500 horses for every 1,000 acres under field crops, but the homesteader gradually encroached on the open 
range and settled up the other portions of the province with’ the result that the cultivation of land increased in 
relative importance while ranching declined. In 1931 there were 61 horses per 1,000 acres under field crops in Alberta 
as against 56 in Manitoba and 45 in Saskatchewan. Ranching is, of course, still an important industry in southern 
Alberta and in the foot hill region and also in south-western Saskatchewan. 


The rapid growth in the use of power driven machinery on western farms is illustrated by table 13, which 
shows the numbers of tractors, combines, automobiles and motor trucks reported in the censuses of 1921, 1926 and 1931. 


TABLE 13.--Tractors, Combines, Automobiles and Motor Trucks in the Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1921, 1926 and 1931. 
Sa lh AES RUN AEN SEA NEA da le ROI, le ha RIM lh cae BEA MALS a ha eee Bed is deeatna ah 


Prairie 


Mani toba Saskatchewan Alberta i Canada 
Rc VMI RNC ONT RVR cL VRE REN GRP AR eR) RRR TOS Veceetenimme ee eee 
No. No» No. No. Now 

Tractors 1921 10,027 19,243 9,215 38,485 47,455 

1926 ea SS | 26,674 Higota 50,136 - 

1931 14,366 43,308 233985 81,659 105, 360 
Combines 193) 355 6,019 2,523 8,897 8,917 
‘utomobiles 1921 16,645(1) 36,098(1) 20,616(1) 73, 359(1) 157,022(1) 

1926 20, 208 52,177 29, 1b ky 101,529 - 

1931 25 588 65,09) ba 8) el 133,499 321, 284 
Motor Trucks 1921 (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 

1926 952 3,267 1,421 5,640 - 


1931 3,260 10,938 rel) 21,517 48,401 


a rE A A NTT 18 


eee ee 


(1) Motor trucks were included with automobiles in 1921. 


Sales of new tractors in the Prairie Provinces in 1928, according to a reliable estimate, numbered over 
17,000 or as many as during the First five years of the decade. Sales dropped to somewhat over 14,500 in 1929, ad to a 
Low point of 762 in 1933 but inereased to 1,455 in 193k. Sales of combines numbered less than 200 in 1926, reached a 
high point of over 3,650 in 1928, declined to 3,500 in 1929 and very rapidly thereafter reaching a low point of 68 © 
in 1934. 


The large scale grain farming of the middle and western portion of the prairie region benefits most from 
this costly labour-saving machinery. In addition to reducing labour requirements the mechanization of farm operations 
tends to curtail the use of horses and to enlarge the size of farm units. Its continued extension would, in time, 
inevitably lead to important readjustments in the agricultural economy of the West and in its population distribution. 
While the slowing down of the trend towards mechanization, as evidenced by the above figures, may be a temporary phase, 
due to the depleted purchasing power of the western farmer, it represents, to some extent,. a reaction to the view that 
mechanization may have proceeded too fast and is not always desirable nor economical - The prevailing low prices for 
Farm commodities and recognition of the economy of the horse as a source of farm power have stimulated the market for 


— 
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farm work horses, of which a marked scarcity exists. Prospects point to improvement in both production and market 
demand. Horse breeders’ clubs in the Prairie Provinces in 193) numbered 166, an increase of 32.8 p.c. over 1933. 


Cattle:~ While the cattle industry of the West dates back to the Faunmding of the Red River settlements 
in 1812, progress was slight before 1875. Im the period between 1875 and 1900 when the first continental rail way 
brought an influx of settlers and opened eastern markets to the ranchers of southern Saskatchewan and Alberta, cattle 
raising expanded rapidly. Dairying soon developed in Manitoba and the sub-humid sections of the other two provinces, 
where more plentiful moisture made‘ for abundant hay and superior pasture. 


The number of milch cows in the Prairie Provinces increased From 2yh,216 tn 1901 to 1,356,800 in 193k, 
or by ever 450 p.c. The proportion of milch cows to total cattle has grown rapidly and practically continuously sinc: 
1901. In Saskatchewan, milch cows constituted 2l p.c. of all eattle in 1901 and over hO p.ce im 1931. In Alberta the 
proportions were 14.3 psc. in 1901 and 39 p.c. in 1931, while in Manitoba they were 40.) p.c. im 1901 and 41.8 p.c_ in 
1931. The proportion of milch cows is much higher in the moister sub-humid section of the region than in the dry belt 


Since the war the trend from beef production to dairying has been accelerated. Dairy cows require much 
less Feed to produce a equivalent amount of human food than do beef cattle and only a fraction of the crop land. The 
growth of dairying, therefore, Like the change from mutton to pork production is one phase of the transition towards 
the more economical use of land‘and a natural consequence of the growing density of, popul ation» 


Beef production is still an important industry, however, a fact which is reflected in the high ratio 
between cattle and population. There are about 1,600 head of cattle per 1,000 people in the region as a whole, (over 
2,000 in Alberta) as compared with 700 in Ontario and less than 600 in Quebec. 


Since 1900 the separation between the farm and the manufacturing and marketing of animal products has 
become more and more pronounced leading to the development of a important slaughtering and meat packing industry. 


os Durtnes the years 1931-33 the trend of beef cattle production in the Prairie Provinces was up, but 
declined slightly during the present year. Cattle prices reached record low levels in 1933 but improved somewhat in 
1934. -The United States’ tariff of 1930 greatly curtailed the export of cattle to that country and the consequent 
overloading of the domestic market greatly depressed prices. The British market represents the chief export outlet 
for beef cattle at present. 


Sheep: In the ranching districts of Alberta sheep are raised in large flocks, the average Farm 
reporting sheep having over 115. In Manitoba and Saskatchewan, on the other hand, sheep raising is a subsidiary part 
of the Farm economy, The average flock numbers somewhat over 40 in the former and over 50 in the latter province. In 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, the cold and often stormy weather in early spring tends to prevent a wide distribution of 
this class of live stock, but the climate of western and southern Alberta is more Favourable. 


Farms reporting sheep in Alberta numbered 3,129 in 19163 \yll0 in 19213 ys52h in 1926 and 6,78) in 1931. 
The high prices of wool and mutton during the war stimulated production, but when prices dropped many prairie farmers 
quickly went out of sheep raising. Farms reporting sheep in Manitoba rose from 3,830 to 6,984 between 1916 and 19213 
Fell to 3,486 by 1926, but rose to 4,891 by 1931. Farms reporting sheep in Saskatchewan declined from 4,128 in 1921 to 
3,861 in 1926, but rose to 5,055 in 1931. The latter increases are indicative of the tendency towards mixed Farming in 
many parts of western Canada in an endeavour to increase farm revenue. Interest in sheep raising has grown, too, 
because of the ability of sheep to make good returns under drought and other difficult conditions. Sheep and jambs 
numbered 1,360,400 in the Prairie Provinces in 193, as compared with 1,237,100 in 1933, Increases were recorded in 
each of the three provinces. As in the case of cattle, pure bred mimals are on the increase. 


Swinez- Swine are increasing more rapidly on western farms than all other forms of live stock (see tab! 
11). The obvious explanation is that im most sections of the West the raising of hogs pays better than either cattle o 
sheep owing to the fact that a greater amount of meat is produced by hogs From a given quantity of feed. The increase 


-in pork production has gone hand in hand with the growth of da:ry products and From the standpoint of land utilization 


signifies a distinct trend towards the more economical employment of that basic natural resource, The shift from beef 
and mutton production to swine and dairying in western Canada has come more rapidly than might be expected from the 
relation between land and population because of the large proportion of central and eastern European immigrants in the 


J55u = M 


population. These immigrants go in for hog raising much more generally than do native Canadian farmers or settlers from 
the United States or the British Isles. 


Swine in the prairie region numbered 200,375 in 1901. By 193! they had increased to 2,391,226, of which 
390,043 were in Manitoba, 949,055 in Saskatchewan and 1,052,158 in Alberta. Small declines occurred in succeeding years, 
the drought areas being a depressing factor. Liquidation of hogs in certain areas because of feed shortage was especially 
heavy in the autumn of 193. 


Hog prices in Canada were extremely low in 1932. The collapse of grain prices had resulted in an increase 
in hog production as an outlet for almost worthless grain and the domestic market was unable to absorb the overload. The 
British Quota system and the Ottawa Agreements which went into force late in 1932 opened a market for Canadian hog 
products. Prices rose steadily and in 1934 were at about twice the 1932 level. Exports of bacon amounted to 35,820,400 
pounds in 19323; to 73,297,200 pounds in 1933, and to 120,420,200 pounds in 1934. As the latter figure represents less 
than one-half the annual quota of 280,000,000 pounds accorded Canadian bacon until 1937 in the British market, opportuni ty | 
for continued expansion is assured. | 


Poul try and Esgs:- Western Canada raises almost 40 p.c. of fhe poultry of the Dominion. All classes of 
poultry in the Prairie Provinces, which in 1901 amounted to 1,717,019, totalled 25,347,830 in 1931, declined to 
22,769,500 in 1933, and advanced to 23,032,800 in 1934. Hens and chickens comprised approximately 90 p.c. of the total 


in 193k. 


Canadian poultry is achieving increasing popularity in Great Britain both for quality and standardization 
of pack. Canada initiated exports of chilled turkeys to the British market in 1932, the volume increased in 1933 and 
was again heavy in 1934. The export movement of ehickens to Great Britain during 1934 received considerable impetus 
From the imposition by Great Britain of a three pence tariff on Foreign chickens. The opportunity for increasing the 
‘export trade in market poultry to the United Kingdom stands second to bacon only. 


Egg production in the Prairie Provinces has increased with minor set backs from about 7,000,000 dozen 
in 1900 to over 76,800,000 in 1932. A decline to 68,100,000 occurred in 1933. 


In 1933 Canada enjoyed a revival of her export trade to Creat Britain, approximately 1 3/4 million dozen 
being exported. Exports were substantial in 1934 al though somewhat below the level of 1933. Higher costs of eggs 
stored in Canada accompanied by somewhat lower prices in England and a less advantageous exchange rate were responsible 
For the reduction. Canada appears, however, to have definitely reopened ner export trade with Creat Britain in this 
commodi Ty. 


Milks- Milk production in the prairie region has grown steadily From 1910 to the present with only 
occasional set backs. Production per head of population amounted to 1,415 pounds in 1910 and to 1,613 in 1933. The 
total milk production of the three provinces in 1933 amounted to 3,919,727,000 pounds, of which Saskatchewan contributed 
37 p.ce, Alberta 3h p.ce, and Manitoba 29 p.c. (For further details see tables 1 and 15). 


Since over 60 p.ce of the population lives in rural parts, much of the milk is consumed locally on the 
Farm. Sale of cream, however, is considerable, part of which finds its way to the consumer in that Form and part as 
creamery butter. Very little milk is made into cheese in the prairie region. Of the portion consumed on the farm, 
much is converted into butter, the skim milk and whey being fed to stock. 


Owing to the frequent shortages of moisture in the prairie region there are greater Fluctuations in the 
annual output of milk than in other parts of Canada. Nevertheless, milk production fluctuates much less violently than 
cereal crops and while its growth has been slower it is a dependable source of income. 


Milk production in the Prairie Provinces in 1933 wes 20 p.c. greater than in 1930 and a somewhat higher 
production is indicated for 1934. The increase, despite adverse feed and pasture conditions, has been due to the in- 
crease in the number of dairy cows. Relatively lower returns from beef production together with crop failures and low 
grain prices have caused farmers in the West to produce more milk whenever possible. 
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TABLE 14.--Production of Milk, Dairy Butter, Home-made Cheese, Wool. and Eggs 
in the Praivte Provinces and Canada, 1900-33. 


_ "900" omitted 
Meni toba Saskatchewan Alberta Prairie Canada 
Provinces q 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Total Milk 1910 543,890 662,093 526,472 1,732,455 9,806, 741 
1915 682,52h 982,401 7475324 29412, 249 st 
1920 604683 962,232 78,407 2,351,322 10,976,235 
1925 900, 222 1,435,774 1,156,868 3,492, 864 « 
1930 932,996 1,25) 5446 1,076,979 3,264,421 15,126,459 
1931 1,062,518 1,403,435 1,329,124 3,795,077 15,772,852 
| 1932 1,015,038 1,399,161 1,311,856 3,726,055 15,917,863 
1933 1,116,507 1,456,818 1,346,402 3,919,727 16,024,831 
Dairy Butter 1900 8,677 2,298 1,239 AD 2VY 105, 343 
| 1910 10,938 12,053 tg 19689 .-: + 30,680 137,110 
1915 11,967 25,080 11,48) 48,531 : 
1920 8,371 15,833 9,172 . 33,376 103,488 
1925 9,758 19,342 10,037 39,137 a 
1930 9,248 205974 11,852 42,07) 974529 
1931 8,500 21,200 11,900. a7: L600 103,310. 
1932 9,245 21,500 12,500 2822" 43,245 106,936 
1933 9,225 21,500 125500 43,225 106,485 
Home-made Cheese 1910 328 28 1y2 498 1,371 
1915 227 155 47 429 ~ 
1920 112 22 yl 17% 53% 
1925 Sy 61 140 295 - 
1930 167 117 133 yl7 812 
1931 164 130 169 463 90! 
1932 165 140 Oise 555 1,027 
1933 100 140 250 ws 490 Jy 2 
Wool 1900 137 - 422 20M his sere 763 10,658 
1910 54 328 BOS tris 720 6593 
1915 240 368 729 Wass 1,337. . 
1920 490 Thy 1,756 - 24990 11, 338 
1925 348 576 1,749 25673. . 
1930 1,268 1 2t1 3,116 53595. 21,016 
1931 1,202 1,605 W554 7,361 20,365 
| 1932 947 1,855 4865 7,667 ° 20,518 
| 1933 1,048 2,057 3,988 7,093 19,206 | 
| Doz. Doz. Doz. Doz. Doz. 
: Eggs 1900 5,038 1,233 965 7,236 Bh yl 32 
| 1910 9y6k7 11,437 7,01; 23,098 123,071 
: 1915 12,645 23,108 14,163 49,916 2s 
| 1920 9,765 19,565 12,613 yl 943 144,475 
| 1925 13,201 24 644 17,122 54,967 Ms 
1932 35,192 26,437 15,188 76,817 229,461 
1933 * 34,240 23,292 10,571 68,103 210,585 


me ee ee ee ee ee ee ee et 


q “subject to revision. 
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TABLE 15.--Value of Milk, Dairy Butter, Home-made Cheese, Wool and Eggs 
in the Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1900-33. 
"ooo" omitted 


enn ec ERT EP SS ST 


ee cee ee errr re we ene Care SO OS OO ED 


Mani toba Saskatchewan Alberta Bi Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Mi Tk 1900 2,793 730 546 4069 66,471 
{916 6,668 7,2h6 72954 21,862 103,382 
1915 13,377 23,062 15,896 52, 335 “ 
1920 10,772 17,061 14,452 y2,285 232,408 
1925 10,685 15,456 13,056 39,197 - 
1930 12,973 16,855 18,049 47,877 237,068 
1931 11,198 13,665 15,764 40,627 191,389 
1932 8,751 11,186 11,859 . 31,796 150,074 
1933 10,796 12,313 12,723 35,832 167,488 
Dairy Butter 1910 2,571 2,750 1,826 7,147 30, 269 
1915 2,877 4775 2,819 10,471 - 
1920 3,853 6,815 3,966 14,634 50,181 
1925 “2,818 5, 3386 3,004 11,208 - 
1930. 2,31) ys Iu 3,054 10,312 | 27,385 
1931 1,275 3,180 1,845 6, 300 21,450 
1932 1,109 2,580 1,588 5,277 15,311 
1933 1,292 2,795 1,687 5,77h 16,623 
Home-made Cheese 1910 33 3 19 55 154 
1915 37 33 8 78 ae 
1920 20 6 10 36 123 
1925 10 11 19 yO - 
1930 20 ; 17 Lt 54 115 
1931 Tez 16 17 55 108 
1932 15 1h 22 51 Jy 
1933 10 15 23 48 9, 
ool 1900 15 39 31 85 1,887 
1910 15 60 42 17 1,602 
1915 79 98 199 376 - 
1920 80 154 417 651 3,380 
1925 al 137 453 661 ~ 
1930 120; 92 108 250 478 2,311 
1931 60 80 228 368 1, 644 
1932 28 Th 195 297 1,094 
1933 8h 206 359 649 2,000 
Eggs 1900 606 | 159 168 gee EE 10,287 
1910 1,763 2,249 1,516 5,528 23,271 
1915 2,765 45486 3,157 10,408 2 
1920 4,122 7477 4,986 16,585 655294 
1925 3,203 5,506 3,924 13633 ee 
1932 24950 2,276 2,022 7,248 29,830 


1933% 23397 1,630 1,797 5,824 26,345 


*Subjeet to revision. 
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Butter and Cheesez-- Butter production in the prairie region, which in 1900 amounted to 12,000,000 pounds, 
totalled almost 106,000,000 pounds in 1933 indicating almost a nine fold expansion ,in 33 years. The history of the older 
provinces is being repeated in the trend from farm to factory production. In 1915 only 25 p.c. of *the butter produced 
in the West was made in Factoriess by 1933 the proportion was almost 60 p.c. Approximately 75 p.c- of the butter 
produced on farms in the prairie region is consumed locally. 


Production of creamery butter in the Prairie Provinces represents almost 30 p.c. of the Canadia@ total. 
It increased 6.9 p.c. in 1933 over the preceding year and a percentage increese of around 8.5 is indicated for 193k. 


Cheese production in western Canada is small, amounting to about 2 1/2 p.c. of the Canadian total  Abour 
90 p.c. is Factory-made. Like butter its production expanded rapidly up to 1926 when the upward trend was interrupted. 
with the drastic declines in grain prices since 1929 another period of rapid expansion in dairy products ensued. factory 
cheese production in the Prairie Provinces amounted to 1,3k7,682 pounds in 1928, to 1,680,543 pounds in 1930 and to 
2,873,322 pounds in 1933. Alberta produces over half the cheese in the region. Cheese production in Canada, as a whole, 
im 1933 was less than in ay year since about 1890. 


Although the exports of Canadian dairy products are only a very small proportion of the total production, 
the situation in the United Kingdom market in regard to imports of butter and cheese is.of particular interest since 
that market constitutes the chief outlet For surplus Canadian dairy products especially cheese. The trade in butter is 
very limited. Exports of Canadian cheese to all countries in 1933 amounted to 74,168,600 pounds, of which 70,707,600 
went to the United Kingdom. In 1934 exports to all countries amounted to slightly over 61,000,000 pounds, of which 
slightly more than 58,000,000 pounds went to the United Kingdom. Exports of butter from Canada in 1933 amounted to 
45437,200 pounds, of which 3,718,500 pounds went to the United Kingdom. Similar figures for 1934 were 428,300 and 400 
respectively. Under the Imperial Economic Conference agreements of 1932 dairy produce is allowed unrestricted entry 
into the United Kingdom until November 15, 1935. 


TABLE 16.---Creamery Butter. 


eee a ee ne ee ee 


Prairie 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta : Canada 
Be, ta io MOSMAN SW gt £ hey ey ab So noty Prov. inees Pt aneadias ete Dusit he 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbse Lbs. 
Quantity 
1918 8,436,962 5,009,014 9,053,237 2254995213 93,298, 348 
1919 8,268, 342 6,622,572 11,822,890 26,713, 80) 103,890, 707 
1920 795789549 6,638,656 11,821,291 26,038,496 111,691,718 
1921 8,541,095 7,030,053 13,048,493 28,619,641 128,744,610 
1922 10,559, 601 8,901,144 15,417,070 34,877,815 152,501,900 
1923 10,730,060 10,867,010 17,868,853 39,465,923 162,834,608 
192) 12,632,814 13,543,001 22, 339,857 48,515,672 178,893,937 
1925 13,663, 312 15,946,233 19,630,101 49,239,646 169,494,967 
1926 15,418,630 16,629,136 19,912,466 ee 177,209,287 
y 1927 14,231,026 1159955531 16,179,712 42,406,269 176,978,947 
1928 13,782,167 11, 3105496 1h, 375,636 39,468,299 168,027,039 
1929 15,472,109 14,786,205 16,004,463 4652625777 170,810,230 
1930 15,786,896 13,920,561 17,7165 744 4754245201 185, 751,061 
_ 193] 21,078,073 18,960,352 2259575922 62,996, 347 225 99559246 
1932 19, 2995877 17,860,895 21,016,048 58,176,820 214,002,127 
| 1933 1955575688 19,318,542 23,852, 350 62,728,580 219,232,546 
: ¢ $ Value $ $ ¢ 
«1918 3,897,476 2,221,403 4» 025,851 12,67h, 388 yl 58595156 
B 1919 4,350,693 3549551 72 6,132,733 13,978,598 5653715985 
1920 4» 282, 731 3,727,140 655555509 L2,025s tee 63,625, 203 
1921 3,253,057 255525698 4 »543,007 10, 34g, 762 48,135,439 
1922 3,603,491 3,066,573 5,126,584 11,796,908 53,453,282 
1923 3,662, uhh 3,632,377 5,891,18 13,186,007 56,873,510 
192y 4,160,707 4,378,106 75059, 630 15,598,443 605494 5826 
1925 4,909,958 538555979 6,959,059 1757245996 63,008,097 
1926 52171,138 595155349 6,568, 280 17,254, 767 61,753,390 
1927 591255585 hs 3545/34 5,765,348 15,245,667 65,709,986 
— 1928 52139,387 4» 370,623 5 937k 456 14,884,466 64 702,538 
33 ge »640 gigeet set geecareus 13s 2091 352 oArgaaa len 
1 i370. 40:19 vate Fa a. 
1933 370123089 __ sagasttr 13082962 ifteistiee nH nis: 
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TABLE 17.--Factory Cheese 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta aeaee Canada 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Quantity 
1918 | 6575585 13,573 552,834 1,223,992 174 878,313 
1919 423,855 359452 520,530 979,837 166,421,871 
1920 116,229 28, 367 398,750 543,346 149, 201 ,856 
1921 2559829 22,659 930, 660 1,209,148 162,017 49% 
1922 102, 354 12,448 931,992 1,046,794 135,821,116 
1923 231 »530 118,920 1,865,608 2,216,058 151,624,376 
1924 596,237 138,631 1, 7145790 25449, 658 149, 707,530 
1925 7659407 255,010 1 9473~335 2,494,252 177,139,113 
1926 963, 658 378,176 449,983 2,691,817 171,731,631 
1927, 635,172 269,048 849,521 1,752,731 138,056,908 
1928 4779429 148,215 7225048 1,347,682 1h 553,619 
1929 500426 14,2, 02 1,00! 5475 1,643,925 118, 7465286 
1930 504) 6490 140, 701 1,035, 352 1,680,543 . 119,105,203 
1931 45& » 35! 320,305 1,040,588 1,815, 2h4 113,956,639 
1932 533,663 Syl, 2h3 1,439,715 255145639 120,524,242 
1933 677,86 758,071 1437, 387 28735322 . 112,346,493 
‘ eee gat ee : 

i918 143,82! 3,257 | 130,911 277,989 39,456,532 
1919 111,898 11,527 145,158 268,583 Wy» 586,168 
1920 31,611 19790 110,355 1494756 39,100,872 
1921 7,34) 209 20094 78 252,028 28,710,030 
1922 16.7h7 - 2,026 183,860 202,633 21,824,760 
1923 W719) 22,06) 368,771 438,023 28 645,192 
1924 108,987 24199 278478 OW 9564 24,203,923 
8925 150,873 525909 306,605 509, 685 3655716556 
1926 161,826 69,085 . 275,207 505,318 28,807,842 
1927 139,468 52,337 170,689 362,489 25,522,148 
1928 104,88) 32567 158,404 2959855 304945463 
4929 106, 35) 30,091 198,047 334489 21,471,330 
1930 86,614 23,383 175,392 285,389 18,089,870 
1932 61,324 39,200 118,390 218,914 12,824,695 
1932 53,128 58,061 146,177 257, 366 11,379,922 
1933 78,000 89,870 149,594 310,464 


11,127,984 
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PART 3,0-MINING 


For many years the potential possibilities of the Prairies were regarded as almost solely agricul tural. 
From the standpoint of wo more balanced growth the recent development of mineral and other assets is of great importance. 
Until @ relatively short ¢ime ogo, coal, natural gas, stone and other structural materials were the only minerals of any 
importance produced in the Prairie Provinces. With the development of this vast western territory, the scene has 
gradually changed end other minerals have become of sueh ecanomic importance that today mining ranks third among the 
differen? branches of production. 


The earliest mineral industry in Manitoba was the extraction of salt from the brine springs on the west 
side of |.eke Manitoba and Lake Winnipegosis. As Winnipeg grew, demand for building stone increased and the Tynda}) 
Limestone of the province is now used in the construction of many imposing Canadian buildings. Gypsum deposits were 
opened up northwest of Lake St. Martin, in the late nineties. Brick making was carried on in several towns as the demand 
grew and Portland cement aanfacture vas established. Of late years other minerals have become importcnt. The Hudson 


* 
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Bay Smelter came into production Late in 1930 and smelted ore from the Flin Flon mine, producing blister copper and 
refined zinc. The Sherritt Gordon mine began shipping to this smelter early in 1931.* The copper-zinc ores of these 


‘mines carry small values in gold, but when large tonnages are treated this output of gold as a by-product is consider- 


able. Gold has been found in over widely scattered sections. The chief gold mines at present are Central Manitoba 
and San Antonio. 


In Saskatchewan there is each year an appreciable production of Licnite coal, clays and ciay products, 
sand and gravel, sodium sulphate and occasionally other mineral products. Large clay deposits both of fireclay and of 
elay suitable for the manufacture of pottery, occur south of Moose Jaw. The year 1932 was the first in which a metal 
production for Saskatchewan was shown in the official statistics, gold and silver being reported as contained in ores 
shipped From properties located in the northern part of the province. As the ore body of the Flin Flon mine lies 
across the Mani toba-Saskatchewan boundary, part of its production must be credited to Saskatchewm. Large areas of 
Precambrian rocks, as yet but little prospected, exist in the northern parts of both Manitoba and Saskatchewan. - Sodium 
sulphate occurs as lakes wiich are solid at certain seasons and mushy or even Liquid at others. Shipments of this 
materiaf are now being made to the industrial ‘centres: -of, eastern Canada and are replacing the: Jranuf ac tured. product 
Formerly imported. Development of the lignite deposits has progressed to a greater extent: ine ‘Saskatchewan. “than the! 
production of any other mincral. Most of tiie mines are operated on a small scale largely to meet the needs of the 
surrounding country and meny of them are worked only in the winter months as the owners find it:more profitable to grow 
wheat than to mine coal during the summer season. 


Alberta is yet for the most part a grazing and wheategrowing country, but the coal mines which are 
located in the area immediately to tne east of the mouniains contribuic largely to the mineral production of Canada. 
Coal accounts for 60 pec. of the mineral production of the province. Cf the 535 coal mines operdting in Canada in 1933,. 
332 were in Alberta and 106 in Saskatchewan. The total capital employed was $125,740, 790, of which $43,855,880 was 
invested in Alberta. The fuel situation of Canada is somewhat anomalous, as in spite of the enormous resources of coa! 
in the country sbout 50 pece of the consumption is imported from the United States. The central provinces are more 
economically supplied with coal from the nearer coal fields of Pennsylvania and Ohio than from the western provinces or 
Nova Scotia. The enomaly of the situation is accentuated if we consider that Canada's present coal consumption is 
about 23,000,000 tons annually as against reserves of 1,23,269,000,000 metric, tansy, suf f igient for an unthinkabl y 
long pericd at the present rate of consumption. Of the above reserves Alberta contributes almost 87 p.c. Thus its 
importance is evident, providing economical transportation to where the coal is needed is possible. Natural gas is 
also of considerable importance in Alberta as a Fuel for domestic and industrial purposes. Prospecting for oil has 
been carried on in many Fields and considerable success attaincd, especially in the Turner val léys. - The compl ex 
geology of the region, however, and the depth to which it is necessary to drill, make extensive preparatory drill 
testing necessary. Deposits of bituminous sands in the northern part of the province salon the Athabaska river have 
become of economic importance in recent years. 


The historical record of the mineral production of the Prairie Provinces with. comparative Figures For 
all Canada is presented in table 1. Tables 2, 3 and & show in detail the mineral production of each province during 
years 1929-33. Table 5 shows the principal statisties of the mineral industry and table 6 the ideapaiinit record of 


certain important minerals. 


“owing to the prevailing low prices for base metals, Sherritt Gordon was closed dow in 1932. 


ty, review of Government assistace to facilitate the eastward movement of Western Canadiam coal is given in am 
appendix to this chapter. 
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TABLE }.--Mineral Production, Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1900-35. 
"900" omitted 


Selah & Ike be Nader otgtht sta ie ac aa ese I Pe F ites % 4 eS a TE) ORY LE onic 1 a Cerrar sane a a ie co 
Manitoba Saskatchewan . : ‘Alberta Baus ihiau Canada 
$ $ $ $ | $ 
1990 ~ - - 23,452 64,421 
1995 Lele atieimdiy i hebxtevs “ 11,388 69,079 
1910 1,500 W9B wre we 4h By 99Gia at: 10,894 106,823 
1915 4,318 HP YSQi0k. 9,909 ) 11,679 137,109 
1920 4,223 1,837 ) 33,586 39,646 227,860 
1921 1,934 1,1Ly 30,562 33,610 171,923 
1922 25259 19255 ? 27,872 31,386 184,297 
1923 1,768 1,048 31 , 288 34,104 214,079 
1924 1,53) 1,128 | 22, 345 25,007 209 5583 
1925 2,277 1,076 25,319 28,672 226,583 
1926 3,074 1,193 : 26,977 31 ,1yy 240,437 
1927 2,889 15455 — 29, 309 33,653 ; 2475357 
1928 4,187 1,719 32,531 | 384.37 274 5989 
1929 50424 25254 345 740 42s4l8 . 310,850 
- 1930 5,453 2,369 30,428 33,250 279,874 
1931 9,966 1,932. 23,581 355479 228.029 
1932 9,058 1,682 21,174 31,914 191,228 
1933 9,027 29477 19,703 31,207 221 5483 


seen OE TR EE COE Ce TREE SS A AE IEA OI AT SNE PLT EY OE TT TE DAD, LEG Re ere OG AP OS OER ET INS ORNS SS OR RF RE EE AT RES, 


wee SS eo ee 


; } iy ve ~ ——~ sete ; 
Product ND (0 SE WANG CETUS FE OREN ORE AE) sik aie 
Quantity Value Quantity __ Value Quantity Value _ Quantity Value 
$ $ $ iad 


Metallics = horny 
> COppen oeisis ewee evel Ds 2,087,609 215,018 45,921,432 3,835,254 52,706,861 3,362,803 38,163,181 2,884 5989 
> Gold secvvecsecees fine Oz 23,189 479359 102,969 2,128,558 122,507 2,532,44h © 125,310 2,590,388 
343, 906x rt 99354 78x 
Selenium eveseeess Ibe = ~ 3,870 7,353 - of [cine - Ae 
Silver ceccececees FINE O2- 94,653 36,114 936,547 249,877 14036497 «328,275 «1,101,578 = 416, 758 
Cinevecvecsesivesve | 10> 3,882,141 139,757 35,173,749 898,338 41,736,600 1,004,016 43,516,037 1,397,082 


Non-Metallics - 
1,306 3,797 1,552 3,684, 3,880 9,214 


Coal’ eercscesccces * tONS io ~ 

Gypsum ecccseseese TONS 34,157 298,297 23,076 231,124 12,719 113,739 6,830 65,471 
Natural gas esoeee M cu.ft. 600 180 600 ~ 180 600 180 600 180 
QuartZ eeocecccvee tons - ~ 67,214 76,624 87,253 102,493 7,736 23,507 
Bal hue l ee seen sca tOns : : - - 508 7,092 1,499 18,388 
Feldspar esseese.+s tons - o - noi i> - - 88 48h 


Clay Products and Other 
Structural Materials - ’ 
Cement ecccsccceecre bris. 977,906 2,268, 7h2 544,160 1,267,893 2y2,ll2 549,594 129,540 295,351 


Clay products oo. - 215,967 - 122,628 - 49,773 - 20,966 
Lime coccveccevoes tons 24,098 260, 325 21,014 207,401 18,235 172,110 18,032 167,640 
Sand. and gravel o. tons 1,253,103 453,9K4 871 5986 294,178 4hO, 309 188,97) 288, 214 108,828 
Stone cescccceccee tons 147,078 1,085,479 153,248 642, 649 78,423 299 , 282 33,190 74 » 227 
TOTAL weovevees = 5,453,182 - 9,965,854 - 9,058, 365 - 9,026,951 


cm RE ee A TAT NE LT Lo, = 


*Estimated exchange equalization. 
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TABLE 3.~-Mine-al Production of Saskatchewan, 1930-33. 


LLL LOE OLAS! EL OEY CT CE EE tt tt Hee et stn te nies 


OT LL OE EE EAS | EL A nt lo th a ep 


 @ 2 = y 
Brant ee ie ee sie a ks oul Ae es 19 33 
Quant ty Var ve Quantity Value Quantity Val ve Quantity Val ve 
$ $ ney $ 
Metallics - 
Gold eeoeeenegreooee Fine O2Ze _ — ae re il 227 5,400 111,628 
31x 42,812x 
Silver cvscvcccceece | INE O26 - ~ - - ly \ 114,604 43,356 
DORDG! Uasecesocvesecs | 10s - ~ - - - - 3,223,941 240,335 
Zinc “ORR OCHAREHHOOD 1b. - “xd td bod bd — 2,789,683 89,563 
Non-Metallics - 
Coal coccccesccecses tons 579 42h 968,863 6625836 9455259 = 887.239) 1,229,849 927,649 1,285,996 
Sodium sulphate ...+. tons “ 293,847 - 42] ,097 - 271.736 - 485,416 
Volcanic dust cerca Tons 24.2 ip g Sit 128 25550 180 3,600 118 2,360 
Quartz 2060797600200 tons - - — ° = = 59,506 59,506 
Salt Coveseesesenvoe tons snd = ad me Fer ied Paeh 4,510 
Clay Products and Other 
Structural Materials - 
Ci ay products @@2 O40 om 349, 283 tai 166,257  . 109, 739 rd 92, 207 
Sand and gravel .... tons 3,680,553 751,779 1,388,594 396,707 362,841 665942 104,400 19,731 
TOTAL @esneeseoeee (_ 22 368,512 = 1,931,880 = 1,681,728 ty 2947 79425 
a toh RRM Sel a a LO NR LATTE SA ORR EIR ALT li aa | 
TABLE ye--Mineral Production of Alberta, 1930-33. 
ek i oe iio 1, «ui ih ga ee Abo 3 
Product a REE A ete ene Bead eS? co ome. SRT A 3 St eee ene Se EME oe 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Valve Quantity Val ve 
_ ; $ $ $ 
Metallics - 
Gold @2e2eneewenvars fine OZe = = 195 4,032 83 1,716 32h 6,698 
233x 21569x 
SULVEr ceccccceucss f INE GZ. oad rs 29 9 9 3 32 12 
Non-Metallics - 
Bituminous sands .. tons 2.067 8,268 1,015 4,050 3u3 1,372 466 1,662 
CGGlOcscecevestetse TORS 52755528 18_063,225 4.564.015 13,342,675 4,870,648 13,526,309 4,718,788 12,307,258 


Natural BAS ecveeee CUFT. 205 748,583 99295226 17,798,698 40675893 15,370,968 3,853,794 15,352,811 3,886,263 
Petroleum coeeneese dris. 1,398,160 43780;5696 1.13,632 3,976,220 906,752 2,751,541 995,832 2,844,157 


Ciay Products and Other 
Structural Materials - 


Cenent Geuatesess OFT Ss 525,289 1,144,160 626,483 1,286,080 193,571 399,922 149,206 299,530 
Clay products cere. - 997 685 - 529,716 - 329,584 “ 198,373 
ELEC scewsssestades. TORS 5,134 499525 5,118 64785 6, 642 56,577 7,501 625037 
San} and gravel ... tons 1,625,989 433,221 4,050,988 313,616 734,067 250,025 281,122 85,577 
STOME ocr.,ceceses tons 74903 21,736 2,496 9.642 1,428 2,985 1,550 8,817 

TOT Ness siaecice } =» 30, h2narEe ~ 23,580,727 =} Qhe1 7W,06! - 19,702,953 


estimated exchange equalization. 
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TABLE 5.--Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industry, Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1922-33. 


A AD OE A ET A A Len 0 sree me ee ee ae er eee 


a A. 


Net Value of Bullion, 
Ore, Concentrates, 


Number Number of Number Cost of Residues and other 
Year of Active Operating Capi tal of Salaries Fuel and Minerals Shipped from 
Operators Plants Empl oyed Emol oyees and Wages Electricity the Mines, Smelters, 
or Mines Brick and Cement 
 ) RRR Ee OL. in ORO e vs | eS Plants and Quarries 
$ $ $ 
Mani toba 
1922 32 33 5» 714,508 638 651.585 347,980 2,257,843 
1923 29 30 55776. 157 629 680,183 328,521 1,767,811 
1924 2h 25 79973526} 54) 612,891 268,250 1,534,193 
1925 25 26 4 9948,621 699 711,735 315,005 2275s be 
1926 3] 32 10,636,439 780 JL, u2y 442,993 3,069,571 
1927 32 33 11,780)! 20 1,007 1,232,805 590, 225 2,888,895 
1928 40 yl 597551 Th 1,625 1,926, 26h 631,430 4183, 342 
1929 43 51 18,020,285 1,819 25 3752990 992, 386 5 423,628 
1930 50 135 35,812,839 3,021 yy 372,0kh 1,205,288. 5,665,008 
1931 51 107 39,113,921 2,059 3,096,332 796,076 15,122,432 
1932 - 133 21,349,000 1,730 2,106,017 4799993 > - 11,396,818 
1933 - 120 30,130,197 1,379 1,847,251 23h, 202 8,433,130 
Saskatchewan, 
1922 71 71 9 202,597 587 Bis ines 38,170 12555470 
1923 78 78 hy 7475582 738 760.392 655274 1,027,971 
192h, 81 81 ny 2575426 678 669,000 65,641 1,107,498 
1925 68 68 3,732,909 . 652 647,014 91,025 1,055,139 
1926 73 an 59119,845 Ty2 708,612 111,66) 1,1755139 
1927 72 72 5,089,410 Yory2 855, 704 110,961 1,432,739 
1928 77 124 5,647 hl7 15229 942,150 140,577 1,686,136 
1929 72 126 6,097 9476 1,421 1,139,373 173,677 2,211,708 
1930 73 1hy 65424080 1,371 1,040,790 229,760 2,333,280 
1931 76 11] 751365859 1,092 896,131 222,526 1,876, 28h 
1932 - 115 6,013,271 92h 748,782 - 1525433 1,626,307 
1933 - 134 12,368, 385 1,265 1,111,001 238,898 2,414,337 
Alberta 
1922 306 357 6559185600 10,343 16,131,521 73,678 27 987251 36 
1923 391 yu 70,843, 708 115295 19, 306,818 1,004,017 30,677,192 
1924 387 ybé 87,003, 765 85716 13,684, 225 991 549 21, 7505278 
1925 390 465 85, 735.632 10,486 13,808, 354 1,226,903 2456955870 
1926 425 473 102,875,177 10,733 14599, 210 1,380,096 26,351,728 
1927 376 461 105,203,514 11,205 155699, 304 1,154,548 28,621 ,537 
1928 362 490 118,556,978 12,358 18,022,037 1, 386, 358 31,569,442 
1929 396 558 142,942,397 13,824 1959155537 1,476,468 33,883, 239 
1930 418 562 1959 Ths 382 12,675 163272,916 1,407,136 29, 933.276 
1931 401 553 141,629,189 10,579 11,357,722 1,198,890 22,021 495 
1932 - 567 124,484,909 9,692 10,476,449 80"s1 37 20,701 ,075 
1933 - 575 112,666,472 9,057 9,443, 382 805,577 18,945,255 


“1639 % 


TABLE 5.~--Principai Statistics of the Mineral Industry, Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1922-33 - Cont'd. 


Net Value of Bullion, -- 
Ore, Concentrates, 


Number Number of Number Cost of Residues and other 
Year of Active Operating Capi tal of Salaries Fuel and Minerals Shipped from 

Operators Plants Empl oyed Empl oyees and Wages Electricity the Mines, Smelters, 

or Mines Brick and Cement 
2 eee 5 mma SBE NE eh Sdelons and Quarries 
$ $ $ $ 
Canada 

1922 1, 9ky 6,65h 493,694,823 625249 75,026,501 11,096,564 182,858,578 
1923 29295 8,150 578,837,012 66,952 91,334,877 2h p20% 5330 194,850,548 
192k 2,2lh 7,8u0 632,443,946 64, 328 82, 7875421 19,587,452 190, 8455547 
1925 2,351 8,553 632,075,145 65,090 85,103,118 20,565,800 212,531,129 
1926 29427 923k7 688, 750,008 1ts931 94, 216,813 23,518, 304 237 550,938 
1927 2,350 o,1t7 714,073,000 84,674 104,220,892 22,960,284 251,077,661 
1928 29 345 9,036 841,967,982 89,448 115,954,022 23,432,001 2795820,914 
1929 25386 9,148 867,021,033 95,102 124,490,511 26, 751 5585 315,181,388 
1930 2,478 9,105 887 5420, 859 89, 200 113,975,332 25,066,193 270,785,513 
193} 2,397 9,578 842,060,020 12,809 91,969,299 21,509, 348 238,170,019 
1932 25421 10,380 685,211,573 61,470 71,772,089 16,476, 48y 196,578,211 
1933 2,553 10,873 810,355, 705 63, 334 70,031 5805 14,024,904 221 , 754,818 
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TABLE 6,--Historical - Principal Mineral Products of the Prairie Provinces. 


(Representative figures illustrating the trend of production of the more important minerals of the 
Prairie Provinces). . 


~—— 
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—Renitebe_“Sesketcheven bela ata bert 
__ 1. Svantity Valve Quantity Value Quantify Value Quantity Value Quantity Vales 
COM AAP TPUPR ATT GANS 
Tons $ Tons’ aes, Tons $ RP ty UNTO eo ca a $ 
1900 - - 40,500 60,750 311,450 778,625 - Se sr ee - 
1905 > - - 107,596 152, 33k 931,917 1,993,915 - - de Br (lok ~ 
1910 - - 181,156 2933929 258942469 7,065,736 - ~ ae otON 75,168 
1915 - - 240,107 365,246 3,360,818 8,283,079 ~ - ~My 81,947 1,022,81): 
1920 - - 335,222 7972828 6,907,765 30,186,933 200 60 5,633,4u2 1,181, 34° 
1921 - i 335,632 823,180 5,909,217 27,246,514 200 60 4945988) 15374959 
1922 = - 382,437 8023053 55,990,911 24,351,913 200 60 52867,459  1,622,10' 
1923 “ - 438,100 858,48 6,854,397 28,018,303 260 60 7,191,670 1,692, 2h/ 
492y- - - 479,118 836,668 5,189,729 18,884,318 200 60 75131,086 1,796,6: 
1925 - - 4715965 870,875 5,869,031 20,021,48\ 200 60 9,119,500 2,75255% 
Be ° 1926 ~ - 439,803 819,805 6,503,705 20,886,103 200 60 10,794,697 3,019,221 
1927 - - 4705286 868,867 6,934,162 21,982,058 200 60 13,434,621 3,586,532 
Bt 928 - - 471,713 831,491 7,336,330 23,532,hlh 200 60 14,288,605 3,754,464 
P2929 . - 580,189 993,229 75,150,693 22,928,182 600 180 =:19,112,931 4,684,247 
1930 - _- 579 42k 968,863 5,755,528 18,063,225 600 180 20,748,583 4,929,226 
- 4931. 1,306 3,797 662,836 945259 4,564,015 13, 342,675 600 180 17,798,698 .4,067,893 
- 1932. 1,552 | 3,68 887,139 15229,449 4,970,688 13,526,309 600 180 15,370,968 3,853,794 
3,880 9,21% 927,649 1,285,996 4,718,788 12,307,258 600 180 15,352,811 3,886,263 


4933 
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-NOTEt~ “For the years 1920-33 the tonnage shown is the total output from all mines; for previous years the Figures given 


‘ include only sales, colliery consumption and-coal used by operators. 
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TABLE 6.--Historical ~ ‘Principal Mineral Products of the Prairie Provinces - Cont'd. 


coe Natt Tobe ilar ta ne eee 
; we Wey Natoe Quant ty Nelue e 
CEMENT CRUDE PETROLEUM 
Barrels $ Barrels $ Barrels $ 
1910 18,561 21,995 323,009 . 714 h73 - - 
1915 339,554 625, 369 233,648 415,009 = - 
1920 7475640 1,770, 738 BL7s11h 1,197,416 11,632 759986 
192] 336,983 894,210 312,916 735,154 7,203 49,313 
1922 429,352 1,126,137 358, 209 838,208 5,408 52,128 
1923 320, 218 817, 66k 318,756 740,940 1,943 8,227 
192) 296,948 746750 416,534 945, 700 Buy ip} 35 
1925 407 395 1,037,929 395857 913,529 183,491 SiS, 394 
1926 612,155 1,572,401 423,766 873,621 216,050 902,504 
1927 551,698 1,378,121 601 ,699 1,303,880 318, 741 1,185,918 
1928 693,450 1,685, 08h 834,067 1,732,582 _ 482,047 1,76h,172 
1929 1,000, 258 2,350,606 808,796 1,770,786 988,675 3,458,177 
1930 9775906 2» 2685 742 525 289 1,144,160 i» 398,160 yy 780,696 
1931 Shy» 160 1,267,893 626,483 1,286,080 1,413,631 3,976,220 
1932 242,112 5495594 193,57! 399,922 906,751 2,751, 5h) 
1933 129,540 2953351 149,206 2993530 995 832 2, 8h 5157 
OPE soley Ment sabe eeiia vise pl Sy Meni tobe dee | Wa ALG eee 
Quantity Val ve Quantity Value Quantity Value 
GYPSUM STONE 
Tons $ Tons $ Tons $ 
1905 4500 31,500 - o = ~ 
i910 19,500 195,000 -- - ~ - 
915 20,278 139,721 . 153,164 - 890 
920 yu, 371 487,894 - 374.286 “ ysl 
921 40,859 480, 282 16,868 56,666 2,962 13,750 
1922 34,072 WhO, 914 34, 359 106,638 | 55k 7,300 
1923 31,575 386,554 51,304 118,277 “ - 
1924 293375 348,212 54.065 93,876 16,698 19,317 
1925 35,088 417,868 525770 188,196 3,979 6,868 
1926 35,172 461461 101,572 357,884 3,759 13,890 
1927 39,895 512,008 154,666 318,556 3,367 7,830 
1928 51,285 609,039 235,86) 608,217 5,010 24,70 
1929 67,269 631,051 192,109 895,017 5,183 © 24» Sye 
1930 34,157 298, 297 147,078 1,085,479 75903 21,736 
931 23,076 231,124 153,248 6425649 25496 9,642 
1932 12,719 113,739 78423 299, 282 1,428 25985 


1933 6,830 655471 33,190 Thy 227 1,550 8,817 
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TABLE 6.--Historical - Principal Mineral Products of the Prairie Provinces - Cont'd. 
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fe MPR TOA a Saskatchewan saith amb Alberto (i. ae 
; Saree. Quantity Val ve aE. Quan7i ty Value Quantity Value 
SAND_AND GRAVEL 
Tons $ Tons $ Tons $ 
1921 709,99, 153, 243 782,12) 1055036 157565053 383,067 
1922 780, 231 2075415 924, 94h 306,733 1,139,961 229,091 
1923 5959549 123,78 4385319 59554) 888, 216 199,256 
1924 3595535 81,897 702,713 975045 6155594 1155965 
1925 7274152 196,601 579,903 88805 534,892 107,436 
1926 989,580 178,059 863,901 1455296 1, 7545965 412,430 
1927 1,333,580 228,655 1,517,801 263,100 1 392, 752 293,674 
1928 15653929 262,006 25 225,52 431,475 295755 708 489,406 
1929 1,782,085 322,430 3,494,679 687 5646 1,721,930 4L7,993 
1930 1,253,103 453,944 3,686,553 7515779 1,626,989 4.33, 221 
1931 871,986 294,178 1,388,594 396,707 1,050,988 313,616 
1932 40,309 188,97 362, 8h) 665,942 734,067 2505025 
1933 288, 21h 108, 828 1045400 19,731 281,122 85,577 
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PART 4. --FORESTRY. 
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The Dominior: of Canada may be roughly divided into three main drainage areas -- the Pacific slope; the 
Great Plains region draining into the Arctic ocean and Hudson bay; and the St. Lawrence basin and Atlantic slope. Each 
of these regions supports a distinct type of Forest growth, 


The Great Plains region, may be divided into the Prairie, Northern Forest and Sud-Arctic belts. There are 
no great variations in altitude in the region, and latitude and soil conditions, especially drainage, determine the 
distribution of forest types. The Prairie belt in southern Aloerta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba extends north From the 
International Boundary for 200 to 400 miles. Patches of tree growth in protected situations are made up chiefly of 
aspen poplar, with some white spruce and jack pine. North of this purely agricultural and pastoral area is the great 
Northern Forest belt, From 300 to 400 miles wide, which extends From Alaska to labrador, covering the greater part of 
the Laurentian Shield as far as the limits of commercial tree growth, Originally, white spruce predominated over this 
entire belt and it still forms tne most important type commercially, although it has suffered severely through forest 
fires. Im the East, balsam fir ‘s an important associate, and the spruce--balsam Fir type makes up most of the pulpwood 
resources of Eastern Canada. The black spruce type, Frequently associated with eastern larch (t+amarack), occupies 
poorly-drained areas within this bel+. Enormous areas have beer, burned over by forest fires, Aspen poplar has 
replaced the spruce and balsam on the best soil in these areas, and is now the mos* prevalent species, although ‘+ will 
eventually be replaced by conifers where natural reproduction is possible. Over vast areas, however, there is no 
immediate prospect of securing a return to coniferous Forest by natural agencies. Jack pine has taken possession of the 
drier, lighter soils, in some cases permanently, Paper birch comes in with aspen poplar toward the east, and balsam 
poplar occurs in the moister situations, Jack piney aspen and balsam poplar reach a hisher development along the Peace 
river in northern Alberta than they do elsewhere in America. Atong its northern margin this belt merges into the sub. 
Arctic "tundra", with tree growth confined to narrow strips along waterways. Vigorous tree growth and Fairly large 
timber are Found along these shallow valleys as far north as 67°, indicating that soil conditions, especially drainage, 
are more important than climate in defining the limits of tree growth. . To the northward, batsam Fir disappears early 
From the Forest growth, Followed by balsam poplar, jack pine, aspen and paper birch, leaving white spruce, black spruce, 
tamarack or larch, and willow to define the northermiimit of *ree growth. This may be roughly indicated by a line 
drawn from the mouth of the Mackenzie river on the Arctic ocean to the mouth of the Churchill river on Hudson bay and 
across the Labrador peninsula et about 58° N. latitude. 


The forest resources of the Prairie Provinces have been as yet little developed, forest products 


contributing, at the present time, only about 2 p.c. of the net production of these provinces. 


Bes 


Manitoba's forest area consists of 93,000 square miles, that of Saskatchewan 82,159 square miles and that 
of Alberta 126,769 square miles as compared with 373,500 square miles in Quebec and 1,153,005 square miles for all Canada 
The estimated total accessible stand of timber ef merchantable size in the Prairie Provinces amounts to over 19,067 
million cubic Feet as compared with 165,86 million cubic Feet for all Canada. Little of this timber is found in the 
southern portions of the provinces, the spring wheat region being essentially a grass land plain with the absence of 
Forest constituting one of its greatest attractions for agricultural settlers. The forests of the west lie to the north 
of the northern limit of existing agriculture. The sub-humid park or grove belt separates the great northern forest 
proper from the dry treeless portion of the prairies. The 1931 census shows approximately 9421,000 acres of woodland 
on farms in the three provinces or 4.9 p.c. of the total forest area. The groves are compssed almost entirely of aspen 
poplar with a scattering of white spruce and jack pine in certain areas. Such lumber and timber as are required for 
building’ and other construction are imported from adjacent provinces or breught in From the North. 
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The historical record of lumber preduction in the three provinces is shown in table 1. The preponderance 
of spruce is illustrated by table 2. The principal statistics of the lumber industry during thé years 1921-33 are show | 
in table 54° : ! 

TABLE l.oecLumber Production, Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1910-33. 
Year Mani teba Saskatchewan Alberta Prairie. Canada 
HEE RECS Ree GSS PRR ME A Mis Able eri) RMR LE YS ee aa uss rave: Leas 

Mot abot. Mof tab om. quantity Mof tab om. Maf tobome Moft.bam. 

1910 42,922 759931 455127 163,980 yyh51,652 
he Mes 399535 1579255 . vee HC PMES 24h» 268 ly 3895 725 
1914 hs 658 565677 455236 146,571 35946, 25h 
1916 57s711 84275 18,350 160, 5364 39490550 
1918 549047 759835 22,388 152,270 3,886,631 
1920 585419 Shy 371 yl 5229 154,019 yy 2985804 
1922 54930 9,609 25,618 90,157 3,138,598 
1923 739 382 11,67) 32,7 2h 1175780 557285445 
192k 70,871 7,818 38 362 4174051 3 878,942 
1925 89,403 16,477 41,766 147,606 35888,920 
1926 71,480 19,063 66,571 1575114 4,185,140 
1927 725116 235002 98,507 193,625 yy 0986.08} 
1928 78,015 17,817 109,691 205 9523 bog 337 5 253 
} 78,591 35 134659 2485495 bs 7yls yl 
1956 83, 253 if Bee 118,377 2418, 985 33989, 421 
1931 29565) 18,416 pees 995069 294975553 
1932 23708 159549 69,100 | 108, 357 1,809,884 
1935 335112 17639 655 247 115,998 159575989 
1910 615,215 1,0925571 6445717 25 3525503 19,6094 235 
ijle 545» 356 295355611 7455868 358265835 6954755 78h 
ey 601,728 84.25 664 25396 2109208 0055022009 
191 85058 1,189,351 2 39 2 30h, 22 5853655 44 
1918 12002002 Maniiete ak 398565053 10557003686 
1921] 1,398,067 273 09% de csbete 25 3825 509 82,448,585 
1922 lagtlagee 2971922 piae7) a ue iitgaedle 
192 9 80 2665 254 : 808,72 4 2 
199, 17785) 289 1632908 859,560 2,805,817 104,444,622 
1925 2,178,051 3235184 931,57 394325809 997255519 
1926 1,724, 307 4325 4h 1,46u487 356215237 101,071,260 
1927 1,905,860 5299533 1999} 9597 > a 390 97 9508 586 
1928 1,898,605 yl), 2hé 253765 209 4» 686,060 105,590,035 
1929 19724715 1995809 25 74) 5 286 5,513,810 113,349,886 
1930 1,689; 947 1409) 085 29223579 hs 9155 524 87,710,957 
1931} 511,703 200? dee 7565810 £55899 466 4559775843 
1932 2965500 257,993 915,695 1,470,188 26,881,924 
193% WSs 144 2615795 7365 305 V,4h5s2hy 27s 7085908 
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able 
J Weve se RBRE ee PRBQUOT On of Spruce Lumber in the Prairie Provinces, 1910-33. 
woe iaen Mant tebe ou ya ap _.. Saskatchewan ; we Alberta 
Fore om Quantity ase 2 MIB nig os op pe QUOT TY. Value Quanti ty Value 
SPRUCE 
M.Ft.bom. $ M.Ftoboms roa Mo t fom. $ 
1910 35 9 398 5055 7k2 7h 639 1,073,947 38,171 556,898 
1912 365694 505» 046 1555943 255145507 425964 680, 262. 
1914 40,639 544,886 55,682 828,162 395895 572,100 
1916 55574) B24 554 B45 134 1,187,054 wis tie 213,668 
1918 50,220 1,154 ,8h7 75501 = 291155694 19,800 423517h. 
. 1920 56,110 1,981,396 53,5268 290345524 359529 1,273,869 
1921 605422 1,569,88u 105346 2599455 23511k 6285795 
1922 535156 153275793 — 95222 2735179 22952 5795 71k 
® 1923 759542 1 5892,489 10,473 237 9025 27675 693, 267 
1924 68 5559 157455 347 7,011 148,919 325843 7355 35h 
1925 85,690 251075 98k 16,046 315,109 35,112 7995549 
1926 69553 15690,555 18,98% 431,043 59 4h1 15 347,601 
1927 70,051 18735528 22,625 522,200 85,642 15758» 282 
—-1928 75929% 1,845,683 17,620 407» 256 94s 287 251035320 
#1929 725756 158695605 33,797 7705729 124,191 2,563,568 
‘ 1930 785782 15619, 107 465569 987 5325 109,729 2,092,874 
1931 28,110 490,525 18,416 320,953 465152 685,919 
1932 20,056 2495771 ly 116 237 9 397 62,381 8475987 
Recep mnie wild fy eho | Seen cOr ae yh eh 22 500458 6889768 
ne TABLE 3oo-Principal Statistics of the Lumber Industry, 1921-33. nh a im 
Mani toba Saskatchewan Alberta Prairie Canada 
LE Ea) ae ae sc. Sede Pa a ee gos!) i: REQVINCES. 2.) lu) 
Mills Reporting = No. 1923 27 16 36 79 35126 
! | 1923 22 10 35 67 2,883 
} 1925 26 12 z . Bi 25700 
i 1927 19 10 58 87 2,720 
‘ 1928 3} 13, 65 109 2,967 
1929 64 39 100 203. 3,161! 
| 1930 60 5h, 96 190 35531 
; He 45 29 103 177 3,562 
Ff 1932 47 6 154 237 35593 
, 1933 101 ire 170 343 3,517 
“Capital Invested = $ 1921 2,908,070 301 »388 851,785 4,061,243 186,019,994 
| 1923 25493986] 261’, 396 960, 040 37153297 155, 6385059 
1925 55924 u79 6935538 1s 302577h 52920, 791 2045 1245005, 
i92/ 25 693, Q59 566,977 290339 331 592935 367 169, 3783929 
1928 2,416,440 6035167 1 5930,0h2 4» 949, 649 17557295448 
1929 25440212 8775601 258065585 6,124, 298 181,586,699 
1930 25 358» 262 150195495 258495762 652275519 181,116,923 
193] 290965 105 605,311 152135349 359145765 121,226,176 
q 1932 7765674 4k» 378 1,846, 363 30675415 805 7965425 
f 1933 9905408 412,755 1, 2h7 836 296505999 74s 3045 090 
Employees No. 1921 yl6 116 226 758 30, 336 
f 1923 4hO 133 4g 992 25,070 
1925 563 21g 468 1,250 355457 
1927 645 493° 1,161 25299 yy» 598 
1928 74) 362 1,237 25 330 yy, 862 
1929 864 757 1,628 35 249 46,466. 
1930 179 562 Ly hh? 25188 435457 | 
1931 282 185 512 979 225 361 
1932 196 259 724 1,179 185 285 
297 529 139 1,365 17,779 
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TABLE 3.--Principal Statistics of the Lumber Industry, 1921.33 - Cont'd. 


eed 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta pence Canada 
Ls AY aie re 9 eee POMPE CR eye ives me 
Salaries and wages - $ 1921 258,437 91,943 197,628 548,008 26,707,689 
1923 330,179 93,87 278688 702, 714 33,490,504 
1925 604,996 137,346 367,773 1,110,115 34,097,000 
1927 hkS, 88) 266,533 5935397 1,308,814 3442) ,54b 
1928 497,084 110,138 688,983 1,296,185 3h 5721 5520 
1929 560,071 2502917 7785345 1,589,333 36,157,555 
1930 83,88) 262,030 619,302 1,365,216 28,512,901 
£93 213,711 125,266 278,817 6175794 16,409,674 
5932 95,,82k 116,395 360,579 5725736 10,76} ,090 
1933 129,86) 92129 288,915 519,908 10,040,165 
Cost of materials - ¢ 192) 877,273 139,127 355,780 1,372,180 57 2h2, 686 
1923 1,061,918 159,584 40h, 308 1,624,912 73,325,718 
1925 1,119,272 195,913 Wh2,213 1,757,398 78,219,728 
1927 858,939 30: ,hO 1,034,193 251945536 77,438, 700 
1928 911,69 209,512 1,198,07b 2,319,231 80,451 ,801 
1929 848, 326 396,00) 1.376532 2,620,651 83,743,952 
1930 960,412 434162 1,100,975 24954 TK9 72,956, 762 
1931 275 hh8 16,150 375 9895 797 a4 93 37,379,034 
1932 165,829 114,490 4195909 702, 228 23,405,576 
1933 289994 114,357 285 shh8 689,799 16,567,347 
Gross value of products-$ 1921 1,502,235 307 5480 78h 5990 275943 705 116,891,191 
1923 2,150,011 305,783 916,746 3,372,534 139,8945677 
1925 254275421 371,189 996,593 3,795,203 134,413,845 
1927 250305455 664260 2,172,880 4 98675595 133,620,55h 
1928 250455146 417,789 255h7,101 5010036 1395) 2h, 75k 
1929 2,095,613 808,488 2 9852,440 59756, 541 146,989,564 
1930 1,760,669 1,020,168 2,390,587 Sly h2y 121,142,985 
193] 57,587 335,011 821,628 1,704) 226 62,769; 253 
1932 3085 342 26! 5452 968, 704 1,538,498 38,505,647 
1933 470,933 267,557 1 522,685 39,438,057 
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Table 4 shows the volume of timber cut and the yalue of the products of woods operations since 1922. 
In connection with operations in the woods it should be borne ir mind that the forests provide not only the raw material 
For the sawmills, pulp mills, and other plants, but logs, pulpwood and bolts For export in the unnanufactured state and 
“vel, poles, railway ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary products which are Finished 
in the woods ready for use or exportation. 
TABLE o~-Volume of Timber Cut and-Value of Products of Woods Operations 
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Prairie 
glace Menitobawys Le Saskarcheway ais le Alberta a ae on ee Canada 
Quantity. 

000 eu.ft. 000 cu.ft. 060 cu.ft. 000 cu.ft, 090 cu.ft, 
1922 52,097 49, 398 54582) 156,316 2,377,845 
1923 50,387 79755 56,h11 18h 553 2,671 5055 
1924 57,101 49,896 59,650 166,647 2,808,506 
1925 61,985 52,470 61,278 175,733 2,839,138 
1926 58,097 53,065 67,809 178,962 2,838,106 
1927 98,880 555516 83,48 237, 8hh 2,865, 303 
1928 71,992 62,811 90,440 225 543 2,988,038 
1929 92, 235 102,922 142,47 337,621 3,090,615 
1930 94,934 109,262 116,647 320,823 3,056,930 
193} 84 9936 101,460) 102,252 288, 792 25 306,144 
1932 52,262 71,918 905221 2th Ol 1,882, 228 
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TABLE ,--Volume of Timber Cut and Value of Products of Woods Operations - Cont'd. 
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Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta - Prairie Canada 
reer rey ear) eer ay Yre e eg renin erat) Tc wea ewern nr ( need coresntaid wesmerth irate ten PR OMETHEOS: 5 90 68 Spr os 7A 
* Vaive. 
. 000° omi*ted 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1922 2,596 2,089 23,502 759187 170,851 
1923 2,132 25154 2,923 7,809 1975459 
192h 2,86) 25094 2,158 {e113 213,147 
1925 3,107 ‘ 2acly 25824 8,145 209,277 
1926 2,909 25236 3,211 8, 356 2045436 
1927 5,179 2, 386 3,961 11,526 204.940 
1928 3,900 2,878 shh 11,272 212,951 
yey 496) 4879 65 24h 16,087 219,570 
45930 5,016 5,100 5,897 16,013 206, 853 
1931. yy 70 4,598 Le ae feds 13,685 1yl,12y 
19327 1,637 1,81) 2,605 6,056 92,106 
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The general policy of both Dominion and Provincial Governments has been to dispose of the timber by means 
of li¢enées to cut, the state retaining the ownership of the land and the contro! of cutting operations. 


Revenue is derived in the form of stumpage bonuses, annual ground rent and royalty dues, coliected as 
and when the wood is removed. 


Until 1930 the Dominion Governmerit administered the Crown lands, ineluding timber lands in the Prairie 
Provinces, but the forests as well as other natural resources are now under provincial control. 


Upon the transfer of the natural resources in 1930, each province took steps toward the creation of an 
adequate forest service with a Provincial Forester in charge. In Manitoba the service is under the Department of Mines 
and Natural Resources and in its forest regulations, framed under the Manitoba Forest Act,i the former Dominion Forest 
Reserves and Crown Timber Regulations are very largely incorporated. In Saskatchewan and Alberta a closely similar 
policy is being foliowed, In every case the central object of policy is to safeguard the regeneration of valuable 
species in the natural forest types. The national Forests in these provinces have practically all been retained as 
provincial forests and some additional reserves have beer: established, making a total area of 32,458 square miles. 
Approximately 27,335 square miles of Forest lands in the Prairie Provinces are privately owned. 


PART 5, --WATER POWERS — CENTRAL POWER STATIONS. 
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Tne water power resources of the Prairie Provinces, wile much less than those of Ontario and Quebec, 
are nevertheless of great extent, Table 1 below shows the hydraulic turbine installation as at January 1, 193k, and 
also the estimated potential power of water Falis and sites in each of the Prairie Provinces and in Canada as a whole. 
These estimates imelude only rivers where the flows and heads have beer measured; they are based on continuous power 
available twenty-four hours each day at 80 pe. efficiency, i.e. BC pac. of the theoretical power. The two estimates 
shown are: first, power ayailabie throughout the year based on the minimum Flow or Flow during the dry periods, and 
secondy the maximum ayailabie for six months. As power is seldom required continuous! y 24 hours each day to the full 
capacity of the generating equipment, water can generally be. stored during the hours of jight demand and used during the 
hours of heavy demand. Consequently, whenever feasible, power plants are equipped with generating machinery haying a 
capacity much greater than the theoretical continuous power of the waterfali. Innumerable rapids and falls of greater 
or lesser capacity scattered o1 northern rivers and streams are not ineluded in the above estimates. These will become 


available for tabulation only as more detaiied surveys are completed. 
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TABLE 1.--Potential and Developed Water Power in the Prairie Provinces, January 1, 1934 
with Compdrative Figures for all Canada. 
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Available 24 Hours 
Power at 80° per cent 


Efficiency Turbine 
“At Ordinary. ~—~~—~—~—CSAY ‘Ordinary Installation 
Minimum Six Months 193), 
Lee Oe Cane a en SS Leite eae LON: le ge Be 
HP. HP. HP. 
Manitoba 3,309,000 5 344,500 3909925 
Saskatchewan 5u2,000 1,082,000 42,035 
Alberta 390,000 l 140495500. pay. 71,597 
Prairie Provinces 4» 241,000 7,476,006 504.557 
Canada 20, 347400 33,617,200 795475035 


OF the three provinces, Manitoba is most favourably situated in respect of both the potential and 
dev eloped powers There are now five developments on the Winnipeg river, the latest being that at the Seven Sisters site 
“he Northwest Power Cosy and at Siave Falls, 86 miles from Winnipeg. 


The First large undertaking in the province of Saskatchewan was placed in operation in June 1930, with an 
initial installation of 42,000 horse power out of an 84,000 horse power development by the Churchill River Power Co. at 
Island Falls on the Churehil! rivers This plant supplies power to the Flin Flon and Sherritt Gordon Mines. Since the 
war, hydraulic installations in Manitoba have increased 358 p-Ce, in Alberta 116 pete, Be: in Canada 217 pec. 


The actual water wheel installation in each of the Prairie Provinces since: 1900 with comparali ve figures 
for all Canada is shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2,--Hydraulic Installation in the Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1900-3). — 
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Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta bby: Canada 
[1etiay A eke 2B bgt ted ee RY 4 ot tas bute Sey | tee Ta ae Ne ON a Eee Lge te 
Nepe hsp» hepo Asp» AePe 
1°00 1,000 ( - 280 1,280 ; 173,323 
1905 1,000 - Lye) 1,355" 454 209 
1916 38 , 800 30 655 39485 9775171 
1936 78,850 30". 33,110 111,990 2,105,492 
19265 85,325 35 33,122 118,482 295159559 
1921 999125 35 33,122 P32s20e) - 29154 al 57 
1922 134,025 35 33,122 167,182 3,008, 345 
1923 162,025 35 33,122 195,182 3,191,852 
192) 162,025 35 343532 196,592 3,590,596 
1925 183,925 35 34,532 218,492 4, 338,262 
1926 2275925 35 345532 2625492 4,549,383 
1927 2552925 35 34 5532 290,492 457985917 
1928 311,925 35 34 9532 3465492 59 39,232 
1929 311,925 35 70532 382,492 5,727,162 
193¢ 311,925 425035 70532 42h 492 6,125,012 
1922 390,925 42,035 705532 503,492 6,666, 337 
1922 390,925 42,035 71,597 504,557 7,045,260 
1933 390 9925 42,035 71,597 _ 5045557 7,332,070 


1S 390 9925 42,035 715597 5045557 795475035 
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Of the total installation of water wheels in the three provinces, namely 504,557 horse power, practically 
the whole is in central electric stations, only 1,312 horse power being developed by other imdustries For power purposes. 
The average hydraulic turbine installation per 1,000 popviation at the beginning of 193y was 541 in Manitoba, 4h in 
Saskatchewan and 95 in Alberta as compared with 1,006 in British Columbia, and 71) For Canada as a whole. 
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The principal statistics of central electric stations during the years 1921-33 are shown in table 3. 


es 


Number of stations (generating) - 


Capital Invested “ 


Net revenue’ from sale 
oF power 


Total horse power 
(ineluding auxiliary) 


Kikowat? hours generated 


Customers - 


tone hydraulic station located im Saskatchewan i8 included with Manitoba data. 


1921 
1923 
1925 
1927 
1929 
193] 
1932 
1933 


1921 


1923 
1925 
1927 
1929 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1921 
b32s 
1925 
1927 
1929 
1931 
1932 
1933 


192} 
1923 
1925 
1927 
1929 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1921 
1923 
1925 
1927 
1929 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1921 
1923 
1925 
1927 
1929 
193i 
1932 
1933 


Manitoba 
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23 
26 
26 
29 
30 
27 
27 
26 


22,010,612 
24 p03hy1 38 
355610, 35 
43,663,433 
4999635898 
59,049,564 
71,170,505 
71,507,022 


43,148,012 
352925859 
4p 2455537 
5909, 2h2 
6 5442,510 
6,464,715 
65 394,409 
6elky sy76 


97,708 
104,641 
18h, 794 
290,196 
3475471 
371,375 
43l ,4ull 
431,216 


271,232 
309,461 
515,915 
8759897 
1,108,192 
919,233 
899,676 
881,198 


$8,721 
759751 
102,831 
81 4505 
93,173 
92, 356 
93,280 
93,273 
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i¢ Stations, 1921-33. 


Saskatchewan Alberta ib chil 

Provinces 

88 51 162 

107 60 193 

131 66 223 

158 81 268 

Lyk 52 226 

120 56 203 

tee 62 211 

i2l an 211 

79892; 735 13,150,843 43,054,190 
85203088 14,113,099 465 3505325 
8,761,597 14,946,921 59,318,872 
9,800,550 16,386,917: 69,850,900 
13,846,353 24840437 88,650,688 
32,587,056 27,556,419 419,193,039 
32,703,513 27,714,695  —«1:31, 588,713 
31,698,984 2753u5,796 130,551,802 
424:35,037 43,030,117 8,613,166 
2,660,179 2,827,322 ... 83,780,360 
2,849, 200 3,202,354 * 10,297,091 
3,371,814 3,580,203 12, 3615259 
4,169,590 4, 386,380 14,998,480 
ly 7685 807 ly 6745857 15,908,379 
4,617,842 4,681 ,02) 15,693,275 
45675775 hy h83,415 1554955666 
50,918 82,356 2305982 
49,964 90,803 - 2455408 

64, 331 95,086 2.2. 3h 211 
74,022 106,92) “> ¥7b,1y2 
77,623 131,280 "5565374 
177,026 150,627 699,028 
1775454 150,969 1595834 
177,398 151,139 1595753 

5h 9 295 115,580 yl ,107 
60,090 1ezslis 491,66) 
66,486 129,850 712,251 
85,603 155,066 1,117,566 
119,455 2055351 1,432,998 
299 5 Shy 2055082 1,423,859 
323, 232 195,467 1,418,375 
327,176 182,963 1,391,337 
36,306 52,070 157,097 

ul ,069 545167 170,987 

Why 394 575435 204 660 
\7,133 62,787 191,425 
59,321 733003 225497 
625429 76,944 231,729 
62,26 78,138 233,682 
61,269 773993 232,535 


484,669,451 
581,780,611 
726,721 ,087 
866,825, 285 


1,055,731 5532 
1, 229,988,951" 
1, 335,886,987 
1, 386,532,055 


58,271,622 
6754965893 
795 341,58 
104,033,297 
122,883, 46 
122,310,730 
121,212,679 
117,532,081 


2,111,419 
25573,417 
3,742,697 
318, 396 
530975443 
5 890,800 ° 
6,528,533 
6,809,575 


S olitglae 
8,099,192 
10,110,459 
Th ,549,099 
17,962,515 
16, 330,867 
16,052,057 
1753335990 


973, 212 
1,112,547 
1,279,731 
1,381,968 
1,555,883 
1,632, 792 
1,657,454 
1,666,882 
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TABLE 3.--Principal Statistics of Central Electric Stations, 1921-33 - Cont'd. 
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Manitoba PORATED ALOEr ta “Provinces CABG emmepes 
Persons employed - 1921 Ty2 422 yl 1,605 10,714 
1923 618 43h 518 1,570 11,094 
1925 872 hy 573 1,889 13,263 
1927 1,064 496 630 24190 14, 708 
1929 ORG 619 The 2,694 16,1 6% 
193) 1,216 753 813 2,782 ‘17,014 
1932 Py a7 661 668 24456 15,395 
1933 992 584 622 2,198 14,717 
Salaries and wages - $ 1921 1,181,561 634,490 7.6 9189 25625 240 1552349678 
1923 899,175 604.4455 765,765 2,269,395 147843038 
1925 1,341,313 605,884 857,138 2,804, 335 18,755,907 
1927 1,604,613 681,713 858, 376 3, 14h, 702 22,96. 325 
1929 1,928, 708 91 3,808 1,160,322 _ 4,002,838 24,831,821 
1931 1,942,239 1,064,618 1,083,851 5090, 708 2653065956 
1932 1,614,435 955,286 935,897 3,505,418 23,26) 5166 
1933 1,317,984 859,61) 866,511 21,431,877 
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3,044 5109 
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Manitoba and Saskatchewan have followed Ontario's example in public ownership by establishing hydro- 
electric commissions. 


The Manitoba Power Commission was established in 1919. I+ has built and is now operating an extensive 
transmission system, supplying electrical power to many thousands of customers throughout Manitoba. This power is 
purchased under the Seven Sisters power contract From the Northwestern Power Co. and transmitted over high tension steel - 
tower lines to Portage la Prairie, Brandon and Morden. From this main system power is transmitted to the territory south 
of the Winnipeg-Brandon main line as far as the International Boundary. 


| 


A branch system serving the territory along the western boundary of the province including the towns end 
sillages of Reston, Pipestone, Melita, Napinka, Elkhorn, Miniota, Crandall and Arrow River, has been constructed and is 
operated by the Commission. The system which, until August 1931, was supplied with power generated by the Commission's 
plant at Virden, is now tied into the main system and supplied with power generated at Seven Sisters, 


The Commission has made purchases of plants at Birtle and Brandon and entered into contracts for the 
supply of power by municipally~owned plants e.g. Dauphin, and by the Winnipeg Electric Co., whereby power is supplied 
.9 outlying districts. This phase of the Commission’s activities has shown steady growth. 


The Commission owns and operates the central steam-heating system at Brandon, supplying heat to the 
business and part of the residential section of the city. The Commission also owns and operates the gas plant supplying 
sas to commercial ad residential customers. It is the intention of the Commission to supply all outlying power areas 
‘rom the main system just as soon as loads are sufficient to justify the cost of building extensions. 


The initial operations of the Saskatchewan Commission were concerned with acquiring by purchase 
municipally-owned plants which were improved, enlarged or supplemented by installations made by the Commission and were 
operated as individual systems of supply. Examples of such acquisitions made in 1929 were the Saskatoon, Humboldt, and 
Rosthern plants, while the plant at Shellbrook, the Wynyard-Elfros-Wadena and the Leader-Prelate-Sceptre systems, served 
From plants at Wynyard and Leader, were established by the Commission in tne same year. Im 1930 the municipal plants at 
North Battleford, Swift Current, Unity, Maple Creek and Lanigan were acquired, and in 1931 the generating plant at 
Willow Bunch was added. The Watrous-Nokomis system, including ten towns and villages, was also purchased From Canadian 
Utilities Ltd., and has been connected with the Bulyea system of the Montreal Engineering Co., Ltd. 


Transmission lines run from Saskatoon, as the centre of the main system, easterly to Humboldt, northerly 
+g Shellbrook and Duck Lake, westerly to Radisson, and south-westerly to Rosetown. Additional lines link Rosetown with 


ee 
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Moose Jew and Tisdale, where the Commission hes a generating plant, with Nipawin. The systems built in 1929 have been 
extended. All transmission lines supply towns and villages along their courses. There are now 1,257 miles of trans- 
mission lines owed and operated. 


The Commission purchases several blocks of power or contracts for the interchange of power from private 
systems in addition te supplying energy generated at its own plents. The number of consumers served directly in 117 
towns and villages is approximately 7,576, and those indirectly served (where the cities operate the distribution 
systems) number 13,847. The total plant investment as at December 31, 1923, was approximately $7,477,805. 


PART 6.--FISHERIES. 


The commercial fisheries of the Prairie Provinces are of minor importance in the industrial life of 
these provinces, being es yet relatively undeveloped. Their potential value is, however, great. Lakes Winnipeg, 
Winnipegosis, Manitoba end the smaller lakes to the north and west Furnish most of the fish products of Manitoba. 
whitefish and pickerel are the chief products, but pike, tullibee, goldeye and meny other varieties abound, Im 
Saskatchewen end Alberta commercial fishing is confined to the regions north of the Saskatchewan river where whitefish 
in large quantities are taken. The problem of transportation is a difficult one; some of the greatest lakes. of the 
continent, Reindeer, Athebaska, Great Slave, Great Bear and hundreds of smaller bodies of water are still beyond 
reach From a marketing point of view. The lakes of the west, however, repeating the part which the St. Lawrence 
played in the days of the French Regime and the cod banks in the history of New England, have assisted greatly in the 
settlement of the couritry by providing a much needed food supply for the pioneers. 


Control of the fisheries of the Prairie Provinces was transferred in 1930, together with the contro} of 
the other natural resources, to the Governments of the respective provinces, end matters in connection with the 
fisheries are now under provincial administration. 


The value of Fisheries in the Prairie Province since 1906, with comparative figures for el) Canada, is 
shown in table 1, herewith. 


TABLE 1.--Value of Fisheries, Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1900-33. 
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Mani toba Saskatchewan Alberta Prairie Canada 
. Provinces 
$ $ $ $ $ 

1900 4555749 262,410!/ 718,159 21,557,639 
1905 1,503,615 199,690 108, 265 1,811,570 © 2954795562 
1910 1,302,779 172,903 82,169 1,557,851 2959655142 
1915 742,925 165,888 Gu, 13h 1,002,947 35,860,208 
1920 15.249 607 296,472 . 529,078 290755157 495241 239 
192! 1,023,187 243,018 408,868 1,675,073 5h 9315935 
1922 908,816 2455337 331, 239 1,485,392 41,800, 210 
1925 1,020,595 286, 643 438,737 1,7455975 42,565,545 
192k 1,252,563 482,492 3593 10% 2,054,162 ys 53h, 235 
1925 1,466,929 49k» 882 458,504 25420,825 475942, 131 
1926 2» 328,803 yh » 288 749,076 3,522,167 56, 360,633 
1927 250395738 503,609 712,469 3,255,816 49,123,609 
1928 25 240, 314 563,533 725,050 3,528,897 552050,973 
1929 237455205 572,871 732,214 4,050, 290 53,518,521 
1930 1,811,962 234501 421,258 2,467,721 47 5805215 
1931 1,241,575 317,963 153,897 1,712,435 30,517,306 
1932 1,204,892 186,17 153,789 1,544,855 259957109 
1935 1,076,136 186,417 14h,518 1,407,071 27 558,053 
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Alberta and Saskatchewan not shown separately prior to 1905. 
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PART 7.--FUR PRODUCTION 


The northern regions of the Prairie Provinces are still rich in fur-bearing animals, but the increase in 
trapping and improved metnods of capture, together with the advance of lumbering, mining and agricul tural settlement 
tends towards depletion in the numbers of many of the most valuable species. To conserve the fur resources of the 
country the provinces have found it necessary to enact laws to regulate tne capture of fur-bearing animals and to 
provide for close seasons during certain periods of each year. The raising of fur-bearing animals in captivity ts 
assisting the work of conservation, and the industry of fur Farming is playing an increasingly important part in the 
fur trade of the Prairie Provinces as well as in other parts of the Dominion. 


OF the total raw fur production of the Dominion in the season 1932-33, Saskatchewan contributed 11.7 p-¢-; 
Alberta, 10.4 peCeg and Manitoba 8.3 pece Muskrat is of First importance with regard to total value, and ermine is 
second. 


The number of pelts, comprising those of fur-~bearing animals taken by trappers in the Prairie Provinces, 
and also their values, with comparative Figures for Canada, as a whole, are shown in table 1. 


TABLE 1.--Raw Fur Production, Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1919-33. 
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Fur Farms:~ 


rose to 280 in 1933. 
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Season Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta ook Canada 
EEE I MAE te I eh gti’ giles | 8c ae eee ai Provinces Tac. 
Number of Pelts 
1919-20 725 2421 622,485 4075946 1,755,852 3,600, 00h; 
1920-21 5055177 341,839 539,832 1,386,848 2,936,107 
1921 ~22 6435299 798,066 682, 266 2,123,631 4,366,790 
1922-23 701 5091 1,462, 288 873,079 3,036,458 439634996 
1923-2h 711,778 1,161,805 503,070 2,376,653 4, 207,593 
1924~25 561,888 1,016,527 603,483 2,181,898 3,820,326 
1925-26 600,536 650,811 975,855 2,227,202 3,686.148 
1926-27 3645713 559,988 1,775,325 2,700,026 4, 289, 233 
1927~28 345,634 686,957 933,150 15965571 3,601,153 
1928-29 380,151 1,006,432 1,669,551 3,056,134 5,150,328 
1929-30 3924483 7405415 770, 364 1,903,262 3,798 yyy 
1930-31 407,297 61h, 238 Jy , 399 1,962,934 4060, 356 
1931-32 577,607 593,86 1,121,749 29292842 yy y9, 289 
1932~33 beh 879,552 1,215,052 2,650,028 4,503,558 
Val ve 
$ $ $ $ $ 

1949-20 3,130;627 2,338,779 1,550,509 7,019,915 "21,387,005 
1920-21 1,055,865 7175149 1,087,164 2,860,178 10,151,594 
1921-22 1,690,278 1,679,812 Lot tahoe? 4y 7473229 17,138,867 
1922-23 1,673,667 252425937 1,822,634 5,739, 238 16,761,567 
1923-24 1,908, 354 1,927,914 1,970,013 5,806, 281 15,643,817 
1924-25 1,589,078 1,804,052 2,030,974 542h,104 15,441,564 
1925-4 1,869,904 1,370,554 2,122,778 5 363,236 15,072, 2uh 
1926-27 1,618, 368 1,621,436 2,256, 353 5 496,157 18,864,126 
1927-28 1,461,116 1,869,551 1,661,692 499925359 18,758,177 
1928-29 1,292,275 2) 208,546 2473,185 55974,006 18,745,473 
1929-30 809,673 1,328,545 1,174,163 3,312, 381 12,158,374 
1930-31 698, 261 1,132,718 1,121,533 2,952,512 11,803,217 
1931-32 689, 396 1,043,739 877,343 2,610,478 10,189,481 
1932-33 856289 1,201,038 1,074,917 3,132,244 10,305,154 
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Fur Farms in Manitoba increased from 2 in 1920 to 311 in 1931, declined to 270 in 1932 and 


In Saskatchewan they increased from 2 in 1920 to 213 in 1930, declined to 182 in 1932 and rose to 
200 in 1933. In Alberta fur farms increased from 15 in 1920 to 448 In 1933, while in Canada,as a whole, fur farms 


Sa ae 
increased from 587 in 1920 to 6,541 in 1931, declined to 6,296 in 1932 and rose to’6,473 in 1933. 
Fox farms are cf chief importance numbering in 1933 in Manitoba 19) out of a total of 2803 in Saskat- 
chewan 156 out of 200, and in Aiberta 360 out of 448. Mink farms numbered 73 in Manitoba, 32 in Saskatchewan and 52 in 


Alberta. 


The principal statistics of fur Farms in the Prairie Provinces and Canada for the years 1920-33 are shown 


*For the years 1920-27 Pigures for the Prairie Provinces are For fox farms only. 


important of the fur farms. 


in table 2. 
TABLE LE 2s _~Princigal, 8 Statistics of Fur Farms, Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1920-33. 
Bd 526 16 «2 __Menitoba re ae ad Alberta ene Canada 
Number of Fur Farms 
1920 2 2 15 19 587 
1921 6 5 ly 25 812 
1922 19 9 26 Sh 1,026 
1923 23 8 47 78 Le 1 227 
192k 3h 25 70 129 sea 1,55) 
1925 pe 42 120 Cee ly 2, 283 
1926 74 53 146 Sake ove reanan 25709 
1927 105 74 1:37 316 3,565 
1928 170 112 228 1 THe SED yy 326 
1929 225100 129 251 603 5,513 
1930 308 Oe 213 304 825 6552) 
1931 Stim, 204 319 83h 6, 5h) 
1932 270 182 352 80h 6,296 
1933 280 200 44s 928 6,473 
"AN. b Value of Land and Buildings 
$ $ ; $ $ 
1920 53,268 33,000 59,700 145,968 1,202,591 
1921 90,850 37,075 615875 189,800 1,589, 300 
1922 202,685 40200 62,137 305,022 1,925,951 
1923 239, 305 39, 231 112,505 391,041 2,072,226 
1924 250,578 80,1 80 173,130 503,888 2,576,923 
1925 258,605 88,870 249, 302 5965777 3, 343,226 
1926 271 352 112,726 306,876 690, 95h 3,897,375 
1927 381,823 214, 81h . 328,999 “928,636 5 220,055 
1928 4865505 420,762 463,75 1,371,012 6,574,838 
1929 V5 255935 671, 304 618,116 - 24155355 90525999 
1930 524,572 738, 7h 653,712 ‘1,957,028 8,583, 346 
1931 508,585 723,31] 663,098 1,894,994 7,095,112 
1932 500, 333 294,737 769,683 1,564,753 5 969,633 
1933 _ 5225505 6595467 788 ; 309 1,970, 281 6,265,201 
Number of Pelts Sold during the Year. 

x1920 ( ) 2 10 25470 
x1921 29 3 53 85 4997 
x1922 154 16 65 237 6,024 
x1923 162 12 145 319 9,539 
x1 92h 213 113 313 639 75339 
Xi 925 709 69 395 1,173 12,468 
x1926 683 22h 1,012 1,919 17,294 
x1927 1,283 623 1,570 3,476 305262 
1928 S.il7 2,065 4,025 8,207 30,836 
1929 2,508 2,049 3,623 8,180 38,31) 
1930 59717 29506 4526 12,749 77,657 
1931 9,363 ns 946 11,045 25,5354 133,248 
1932 8,718 45900 18,185 31,803 135,718 
1933 10,053 6,52k 21 285 37,859 134, 38) 


These, however, comprise the most 
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TABLE 2.--Principal Statistics of Fur Farms, Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1920-%3.- Cont'd. 
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Meanie Sesketeteen oT Mbetie earn 
; $ Yas $ | ; 
x1920 ( 2,590 ) 300 2,800 3885 335 
nl yel 4,978 450 6,019 11,397 626,900 
x1922 18,025 1,417 5,662 255104 598,607 
«1923 175247 1,271 5,041 23,559 860,468 
4192) 229239 7,066 24 5 692 53,993 664,620 
x1925 56, 339 5,847 19,960 80, 146. 783, 313 
%1926 60,029 11,654 77,770 149453 1,226,052 
x1927 Lyk» 305 47, 87h 1245127 516,306 2,163,014 
1928 1485836 59, 350 1695782 377968 2 389,026 
1929 143,017 71,804 1775779 292, 600 25 3045910 
1930 1775985 105,222 171,955 4555162 3,096; 270 
1931 158,998 127) 263% 251,081 5379342 3,071,460 
1952 143s 8h 111,716 2835459 539,019 3,046,627 
"$993 248,072 150,376 400,839 7995 287 397125443 _ 
Number of Animals Sold during the Year 
x1920 ( 87 ) 42 129 29347 
x1921 134 45 hy ean 3,431 
x1922 26 12 143 181 4339 
«1923 Z21 k 220 45 6,106’ 
x92, 369 el be, 408 1,156 13,041 
x1925 995 809 749 23553 16,415 
x1926 256 556 545 15359 15,015 
x1927 he i 218 57y 1,529 17,378 
1928 1,073 752 907 25732 26,379 
1929 3,489 989 1,606 6,084 355422 
1930 1,160 490 1,253 2,902 245500 
1931 195 363 682 1,840 9,623 
1932 592 226 by 1,262 7,216 
1933 977 477 693 2,147 99409 
$ $ Value $ $ . 
x1920 ( 76,000 ) 11,800 87 »800 763, 22) 
x1921 752750 27,000 10,300 113,050 871,205 
x1922 17,300 6,000 37 9215 605575 938,918 
— x1923 69,030 2,000 50,828 121,858 15314, 683 
x1924 152,210 7,220 120, 255 279685 255533430 
x1925 260,820 25,680 212,862 4995 362 258995 294 
x1926 55957 459469 1045259 2054 665 25 298,402. 
x1927 220,136 37,205 86,862 34h 203 2,652,150: 
1928 186,563 485099 118,674 353,336 458375420 
1929 235 5 383 559325 162,418 4535126 4 h7h, 953 
1930 84,806 46,863 130,727 262, 396 1,828,545 
1931 35,663 26, 661 465791 1095115 492,000 
1932 22,180 9,631 16,688 485499 243,193 
1933 25406 15,960 215194 62,560 354462 


* For the years 1920-27 figures For the Prairie Provinces are for Fox Farms only. These, however, comprise the most 
important of the Fur farms. - 
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TABLE 2.--Principal Statistics of Fur 


es er ee ee 


Farms, Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1920-33 - Cont'd. 


~~ es 


Prairie 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta ails Canada 
oe 2 Sa at 5 ae ae LD pen nee enh oh 4 OV INGRS - 
Number of Animals on Fur Farms, December 31 
x1920 ( 313 ) 1,408 1,726 16,529 
x1 921 497 126 352 975 23,105 
x1922 815 113 4,20 1, 348 30,782 
x1 923 970 185 91 2,069 40,125 
x19 1,450 545 2,039 4034 37,102 
x1 925 1,944 ’ 712 3,268 5992 799149 
x1 926 2,392 1,429 3,976 7,797 92,670 
x1927 2,979 1,809 4478 9,266 128,020 
1928 14,960 23, 388 16,528 54,876 259, 682 
19294 1345445 154,290 275497 316,232 832,059 
1930 13,337 1h7,419 38,054 198,810 568,018 
1931 11,005 6,278 49,837 67,120 250,446 
1932 8,82) 5,12) 32,257 465205 256 5 205 
1933 95737 7555 28,466 45,758 199,782 
Value 
$ $ ee $ $ 
x2920 ( 185,770 ) 59,670 2455440 bs 722,905 
x1 921 406,525 98,650 72,360 5779535 59977 Su5 
x1922 ySI 825 55,000 93,795 600,620 5 864,153 
x1 923 450,065 88,558 207,600 746,223 6,325,718 
x} 92h 572,356 148,992 492,545 1,213,893 8, 389, 387 
x1925 644,218 171,590 683,288 1,499,096 10,043,194 
x1 926 656,504 368, 645 772,668 1,797,817 11,153,838 
x1 927 804 4597 490,770 842,017 2,137,38) 13,618,258 
1928 9675550 buy» 799 1,180,462 297925811 16,401 5453 
1929¢ 1,913,271 814 hl 2 1,392,448 4,120,131 21, 303,035 
1930 991,688 1,006,906 1,369,120 3,367,714 1651975747 
193} 625632 578,207 923,619 2,127,458 84975237 
1932 508,866 - 3495728 8025564 1,661 5158 65754762 
1933 649, 331 yl 896 2,054,707 73509567 


ee eee ee ce 
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963,480 
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“For the years 1920-27 Figures for the Prairie Provinces are for fox farms only. These, however, comprise the most 
important of the fur farms. ' 
‘Due to boom in muskrat farming number of muskrats greatly increased. 


$93, 367,340 leaving the net value of manufactur jng produetion in the Prairie Provinces at $88,883,415. 


affected by changes in the price level which have been especially violent during the past two decades. 


growing manufactures of the more industrialized parts of Canada. 


PART .--MANUFACTURES 


Al tnough greatly overshadowed by agricul ture, manufacturing comes second in the net value of production 
in the Prairie Provinces. If contributed 17.8 pee. of the net value of production in 1932 as compared with 60.6 p.c. 
for agriculture. In 1925 the proportions were 9-2 and 80.3 p.c. respectively. According to the Census of Industry 
conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statisties, there were in the Prairie Provinces in 1933, 2,866 establishments 
representing a total capital investment of $33,015,920. employing 37,307 persons who received as salaries and wages 
$37,466,761. The gross value of products was $182,250,755 and the cost of materials entering into manufactures was 


The growth of manufactur ing production in the Prairie Provinces and in Canada, as a whole, since 1900 
is shown in table 1. In studying these Figures it must be borne in mind that the figures expressed in dol?ars are 


During the early part of the period under review the expanding West provided a home market for the 


The War exercised a profound and far reaching 


influenge upon Canadian manufactures and the western provincessnotwithstanding their greater interest in agricul ture, 


2\7Res 
shared in the general stimulation. The inflation of the war and post-war period led to unprecedented figures of values 
produced. 


Expansion was halted by the post-war depression but soon resumed its course, the gross and net values of 
products reaching a higher point in 1929 than in the pest-war boom of 1920 although the prices of manufactured goods 
had dropped about yl p.c. in the intervening period. A noteworthy feature of the nineteen twenties was the increasing 
industrialization of the West, the western provinces experiencing a proportionately greater expansion than the main 
manufacturing provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 


Expansion was again halted by the world wide recession in business that set in towards the end of 1929, 
al though, again, part of the apparent diminution in the volume of manufacturing production was due to declines in the 
priee level of manufactured goods. * 


Tables 2, 3 and & present statisties of the leading manufacturing industries in each of the Prairie 
Provinces for the calendar year 1932. The meat packing industry occupied First position in Manitoba and Alberta. 
Flour milling was first in Saskatchewan, second in Alberta and third in Manitoba. Petroleum products came second in 
Saskatchewan and third in Alberta. The manufacture of butter and cheese was third in Saskatchewan and Fifth in 
Manitoba and Alberta. 


Statistics of the leading industrial cities and towns of the Prairie Provinces are shown in tables 5, 
6 and 7. 


TABLE 1.-=Principal Statisties of Manufactures, Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1900-33. 


ae tee ee me ee ee ne ee re i ee ec ee ee ee 


Prairie 


Mani toba Saskatchewan Alberta Prowinees pine 
Number of establishments - 1900 Soh 105 ) 429 14,650 
1905 280 55 a7 432 12,547 
1910 4 39 173 290 902 19,218 
1915 499 238 282 1,019 15,593 
1920 773 639 722 25134 23, 35} 
1925 769 650 734 2,153 22,331 
1929 923 761 817 2,501 23,597 
1930 937 750 845 2,532 24,020 
1931 955 768 886 2,609 24,501 
1932 970 774 94,3 2,687 24 54h 
1933 1,073 818 975 2,866 25232 
Capital invested - $ 1900 7,539,691 = ( 1,689,870 ) 9,229,561 46,916,487 
1905 27,070,665 3,820,975 5,400, 371 36,292,011 833,916,155 
1910 47,94] » 540 7,019,951 295518, 346 845479,837 1,247,583,609 
1915 94 5690, 750 14,736,860 41,198,897 150,626,507 1,958, 705,230 
1920 112,896,616 31,727,162 61,063,132 205,686,910 3, 371,940,653 
1925 120, 362, 238 31,607,896 69,805,848 221 47753982 3,808, 309,981 
1929 173,152,948 58,877,1 2k 107,648,028 339,678,100 5,083,014, 754 
1930 188,h13,164 65,436,140 109,930,271 363,829,575 5,203, 316,760 
1931 192,935,311 68,547,866 107,427,603 367,910,780 4,961,312,408 
1932 190,545,652 63,294,823 100,609, 788 354,450,263 be 74152555610 
1933 179,720,120 64,950,579 98,345,221 343,015,920 4,689, 373, 704 
Number of employees - 1900 5,219 ) 6,387 339,173 
1905 10,113 1,376 1,933 13,472 383,920 
1910 175325 3,250 6,980 275555 5155203 
1915 = - 2 = e 
1920 24 5481 7,182 11,387 43,050 609,586 
1925 20,023 4402 9,364 385789 54,225 
1929 26,318 8,047 13,748 48,113 $94,434 
1930 265488 7,248 14,099 47 5835 644,439 
1931 24 5193 6,061 11,798 42,052 5575426 
1932 225255 59535 1L,17y 38,96), 4955398 
1933 20,749 5,61 10, 94y 37,307 493,903 


*For a more comprehensive treatment of this subject see the Canada Year Book, 1933, pages 00-73, and more especially 
the section dealing with the measurement of the volume of manufacturing production pages 41 2-hi7. 


TABLE 1.--Principal Statistics of Manufactures, Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1900-33 - Cont'd. _ 


a Manitoba 
4 Salaries and wages - $ 1900 25419,5u9 
4 1905 5 800,707 
G 1910 10,912,866 
: 1915 13,389,569 

1920 33,357,872 
1925 25,286,173 

4 929 34,153,583 
1930 33,941 5235 
{ 1931. 30, 706, 209 
1932 24 51575589 

1932 20699 54u9 
Cost of materials - $ 1900 7395550 
1910 3054995829 
1915 38,529, 336 
1920 92,/29,271 
1925 71,683,113 
1929 88,055, 26) 
1930 74761» 265 
193} 55 21h9, 392 
1932 455591 5099 
1933 yl y697 5266 
Gross value of products - $ 1900 125927 9439 
1905 27 58575396 
1910 53,673,609 
1915 605131 ,4hd 
1920 158,221,908 
ie Pas 124,145,763 
1929 164,909,127 
1930 142,42 5990 
193] 118,580,865 
1932 96,056,029 
1933 91,408,441 


ee 
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Saskatchewan Alberta 
465,763 ) 
681 , 381 labedpetc 
1,936, 28h yy 365,661 
29440,062 4,791; 281 
10,249, 392 15,903,609 
59 755,629 11,785,604 
10,438,759 16,460,038 
95229,593 17,092,033 
72546, 793 il, 213,753 
6,392,062 11,386,114 
5 871,180 10,896,132 
1,121,342 ) 
297k 7,266 95998; 777 
75417,166 20,669,967 
34 58945105 569139, 646 
24 353,581 45,855,910 
52,143,205 62; 700, 608 
35,608,157 53,621, 88h 
22,540,618 36,090,169 
18,214,555 28,442,192 
19,164,919 295055155 
1,964,987 ) 
25443580] 499792932 
6,332,132 18,788,825 
13,355,206 29,416, 221 
5955495634 88,606,078 
40,093,273 755113,517 
80535,537 106,324,476 
62,276,766 Jy 31h, 782 
yy, 265,151 68, 3675411 
36,101,516 55 52935832 
364199,608 549642, 706 


of the non-ferrous metal smelting industry ineluded in 1925 and later years. 
hand trades and repairs" were no+ collected after 1921. 


TABLE 2.--Principal Statistics of the Leading Manufacturing Industries of Manitoba, 1932. 


Prairie 
Provinces 

2,885,312 

7,611,360 
17,214,81} 


20,620,912 


42,827,406 
61,057, 380 
60, 262,861 
52 466,665 
42,435,765 
37,466,761 


9,076,846 
43,245,372 
66,616,519 

183,763,022 
141,892,604 
201,899,077 
163,991,306 
113,780,179 
92,247,846 
93,367, 340 


14,892,426 
35,281,129 
785794 9566 
193,252,373 
306, 377,616 
239, 3525553 
352,967,078 
299,016,538 
231,173,427 
187,451,377 
182,250,755 


a a re 
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113,249,350 
162,1555578 
241,008,426 
283, 311,505 
732,120,585 
596,015,171 
813,049,842 
736,092, 766 
62455455561 
505,883, 323 
4655562; 090 


26655274858 
601 5509; 018 
791 5943,433 
25085; 271,649 
1,587,665, 408 
2,066,636, 91h 
1 666,983,902 
1,223,880,011 
955,968,683 
969,188,574 


481,053; 375 
15165,975.639 
1,381 547,225 | 
3,7723250,057 
25 94855U55315 
4,029,371 ,3h0 | 
3,428,970,628 
2,698,161 862 
2512641945555 
2,086, 347, 8h7 


NOTE: Prior to 1915 establishments with five hands and over are included; thereafter all establishments. Statistics 
Statistics of "Construction, 


Gross Value _ 


Materials of Products _ 
$ . 


be published because there are fewer than three establishments reporting. 


: Establ ish- Capital Employ- Salaries COs Olen 
rei cigs heh OR MTT _.__ments______Invested ees sand Wages 
Nos $ No. 
1. Slaughtering and meat packing wccsceceses 7 Ssubeslbe. 'T, 2th 1,349,910 9,329,829 
ZeeRailway rolling: stock sessseccsevececsecs \ 13,907,199 4,700 4,603,554 3,807,520 
SeeGentral electrie stations ««esdsebesocens 39 78,330,880 1,161 1,667,848 - 
NeveOur oid’ FEGCLMTLES io0 00002 oeea see cso 39 u 019,83 479 487,780 5,261,727 
De EUITOr ON CHEESE vacssccccccadbsce@ neces 69 4,687,078 993 152455321 3,559,840 
6» Printing and publishing ..-cececcsvssecss 7h he2hOg2h9 sbyll2 pal eP75e459 632,650 
7» Printing and bookbinding cesceccvcccscces 80 4yyi04,578 1,180 1,496,292 1,084,352 
8. Bread and other bakery products ..ee..0e0 136 3,002,755 922 888,803 1,274,557 
De BOCSs COLTON ANASJUTE soc cece edwaedscsuce 5 1 563,351 227 256,665 1,879,421 
PIT GWT TCS e's'o sk auic vis 6's ee hos shBaW eee Gee 6 hy 38h5471 22 642,093 566,795 
Pea En ING, CoodS,s. Men'S .....renisvecds ae ec hy 982,656 768 5535435 1,259,095 
12. Coffee, tea and spices csccccccrcecereees 8 1,439,858 161 178,436 1,471,054 
DSecnave aie Malt PLOdUCtS’ p..crcucmssesecehs 3 356455 754 9} 172,413  1,03k,507 
th. Clothing, Factory, women'S ccscccsccces ‘ge 2h 612,840 862 488,453 843,725 
15. Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and 
CNOCOMATM sale mawies cis’ bis aise so cucure Se Rae 21 25 322,064 3h 373,570 768, 288 
16. Dyeing, cleaning and Laundry work ceccese 20 1,813,686 871 7535087 138,663 
Ee COREG PONG BAS DLORICTS occ scccsece naval’ as \ 595502457 195 209,776 509,98 
18. Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations ? 1,396,029 13} 169, 249 4655546 
LOS PUT COGUS eee wees eee ek cob oss Soe ces eee 20 685,909 —«-—- 270 
Belotal, Leading Iindistried isi... bere veve tens 583 42,127,809 16,243 1755745397 34,542,644 
Total, Al! Industries sssececsces xa BBG 190,5452652 224255 2,157,589 45,591, 


13,011,468 
8,936,011 
6,534 51h) 
65443,072 
6,239,213 
3,943,006 
3,163,893 
2,920,983 
25478, 855 
2,461,551 
250505153 
1,986,718 
1,326,681 
1,54 5199 


1,523,745 
1,430,866 
1,182,437 
1,127,590, 


2514953 655.491 —*:4078,668 
69,882,250 


1,099 96,056,029 


NOTE: Statistics For Non-ferrous acetal smelting waich is also one of the leading industries of this province, cannot 


ee 
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lntdatries Establish- Capital Employ- Salaries Cost of Gross Value 
wearer ments _____Invested ees ____and Wages Materials of Products _ 
No. $ No. 
Flour and Feed mills cecccccccccveccccees 69 11,114,615 511 614,671 5,983,177 9,168,912 
Petroleum productS sescccescvcccccccevecs 3 4,920,853 251 364,798 4,685,874 5,694, 73) 
EUTTED SVC CNEESE cwesebereucsetecusveree 67 3,809,931 647 770,618 3,059, 359 5,000,690 
Central electric Stations vecessvescscncs 130 2555435138 627 90! ,873 - uyk78,116 
Slaughtering and meat packing s...eecseoe 6 1,739,018 42) yOu 191 1,53) ,23] 2,256,091 
Printing and publishing seoccceescescceves 126 2,595,101 773 1,8 2h» 204 391 »635 252495987 
Brewer leS seaccserrevcsccveresveecovvcees 10 3,742,849 219 279,65! 667, 356 1,969,771 
Bread and other bakery products eseceeces 158 2,857 5535 630 558,665 80! ,63} 1,803,512 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work seevens 17 968,804 298 251,423 572269 484 4142 
Planing mills, sash and door Factories «. BD B92 ETE AN ESBS VES 0S8 0 ue Ba 
Total, Leading Industries eesenceorvecses 603 58,684,022 9565 55493,127 375420, 363 33,823,458 
Total, All Industries sescesssosseereress Tie 63,294,823. 5,535 -65392,062 18,214,555 36,101,516 | 


ee oe re nee ee 


ee 


, ‘Stabl i sh- Capi tai ” Employ~ Salaries 
eens Poe __Invested ces __and Vanes _ 
No. $ No« $ 

Slaughtering and meat packing essesessoue 7 7148, 799 1,228 1,240,829 
Flour and feed MITTS cocesveccesencsesore 19 8,625,602 Thy 7985 7i 4 
Petroleum products ese ssseseetcensscecens 6 7922u 511 292 4ho, 853 
Central electric stations, ccsccccvscaeses 77 27,714,695 668 935,897 
Butter and CHEESE .cccessouacvecsvecnases 103 3,4.96;1 70 564 636,564 
Railway rolling Stock cevcsecnesencovcses 3 6,779,834 1,605 1,658, 267 
Printing and publishing cevcecceccsserees 8h 3, 341,528 793 1,178,616 
Bread and other bakery products ..sessees 162 2,420, 848 696 646,668 
BrewEri€S coveveccvevsevenvcscersrceseses 5 5,503,186 22) 342,123 
GAUAVLLS. sisa'e icons 4 bi0/0 6 omese tarsib e sin earaiet Gis ne 1,846,363 72h 360,520 
ALY other leading industries 1/ .csecsese 41.1861 Ob Shh: cm 385,575 weaU 
Total, Leading IndustrieS escecscccereces ae 78,5875 63k 7,846 8,574, 02h 
“otal, All Industries s»eccessecrverceres OU 100,609,788 11.17 


‘/ Includes sugar refining and wood preservation. 
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TABLE 3.--Principal Statistics of the Leading Manufacturing Industries of Saskatchewan, 1932. 


TABLE ye--Principal Statistics of the 1e Leading Manuf actur ing Industries of Abbertay 19324 


 nCast t of 
_faterials 


5 989.602 
6,131,369 
yy) 115166 


2,981 ,50! 
1,319,253 
438,888 
1,046,329 
617.375 
ee 207 


amet 


2449765175. 


(115886,12h 28.42.3192 


“Gross Value 


_of Products 


83437,0h0 
8,334,777 
5» 363,289 
4» 681,02) 

9515;025 
3,078,622 
25 754 45h 
2,316,262 
1,927,937 

_ 9685 704 


w 611,610 
232.293,832 


TABLE 5.~+-Manufacturing Statistics of Leading Cities, Towns and Villages in the Province of Manitoba, 1932.7 
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es 


pa, 7 : Establ ish- Capi tal Employ- Sal aries Cost of Gross Value 
aes ne ae __ments _____Invested __._ees_____s and Wages ___ Materials __of Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
WINMEPCS eeccvcerersercraenacece 559 70,201,107 16,119 17,426,358 265989727 56,425,286 
ST. Boniface CoveeeeeHveOXHNGO708 39 9,513,146 i,413 1,875,986 9,954,712 14,933,971 
TYANSCONA ceocevarceveerccereecve 4 6,287; 763 1,606 1, 7005538 29194,965 225, (32 
“ortace La Prairie secccereences 10 7875879 Pe 117,330 870,576 H sill 3034 
Brandon ececvcvvecsecvcesevevers 33 1,332, 25) 273 293 » 588 u77,729 988,853 
SEIU Kites cinls/sivisic'e@ valelslelsioisis eisle’e 6 1,7245294 Zoo 2735064 167,724 621,902 
Dauphin CEST OOO eVAMOOYVO LOBSTER 11 2355394 65 60,255 1545829 295006 
THE PaS eocccccccevevvccegncceces 5 588,297 73 aout Whi so 222, (52 
Jeepawa eeewoveeneseeesensoeesen 6 204,881 29 30,352 ué 2629 207,156 
SpO0a]. Lake senceccscccccenctcoce 3) 65,163 19 15,807 Se! 156,821 
LITCEN cocctccsensiovvescvecences 4 42,207 1h 12,583 77,016 110,175 
Russell eoeoreveseveeseseeoneoeses 3 52, 280 8 ene 1,329 106, 222 
WAWANCSA coceccsscdsceccorsesoos Ths 309 1y 10,104 yu; 22h 100,438 
Morden SOees Hoe L eo EDO SEO HOETEVOOS 5 51,880 nS 9,905 63,092 92,625 
SOUFIS cecccccccccccvccoccecsees 5 775,183 Wy 11.893 63,985 8%, 230 
MELIi ta csecccccvccevcccccccccnces 3 16,663 7 6,357 55,369 33,081 
HEUILONY ceiele sie a6 s'sieleictercie’sieee se eine 3 17,562 7 7,180 43,634 49,737 
Pinkten baits aca eePath ds oa ccates 3 39,91;5 8 5510 51,038 69,106 
STONEWALL eeveccerucreerverseces y 314,556 oe 28, 229 9,306 57,714 
Meni tou eves ereeneseereseseeeergre Hels! Wetec. oA yy Re of ES | 8.062. ; 290819 eG Ome 
Total, Leading Cities, Towns 
end Vilbages . dgdctdesss..sceel ugks 91,652,935 20,062 21,579,470 r, 75 67 80,002, 281 
sia, Provinee of Menifoba se. 970 ____190,5459652__ 22255 aLiST589 45,591,099 96,056,029, 


4 The above Figures for citics, towns and villages do not include statistics of Central eiectric stations. 
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Mcities, to Towns: 3 and | Villages 


a ee es 


Regina 9009292999908 998949799 
Saskatoon 20000200202000008 
MooSe JaW covveccecas 12000 
Prince Albert cos2es2s2e000 
VOrKTON socccecccvcsccseesd 
North Battleford wo.220000. 
Melville 9999007990 20099909 
Swift Current or.c.220200008 
Weyburn 09200%99990909900900 
Humboldt oocccsesscs2000000 
ESTOVEN co clesccesicccececces 
Biggar coscre20000000000008 
Melfort sosesscsveeccecse00 
Foam Lake 00292009299 9009909 
Tisdale Se Sey 
Lloydminster 299902900009000 
MOOSOMIN se200r000000000002 
Canora 2 ae Lan rene at 
unity 9290393997090900390339099839 
Outlook 20099090000009200000 
Kamsack 00 22000000000000000 
Rosthern 92999030900902397909399 
Battleford 2009900909 200209 
Carlyle 09900990090999090009 


Total Leading Cities, Towns and 


‘Villages D580 0, 8. ON819' 22:9) 0 29-2 


Total for the Province »+:: 


1; The above Figures for cities, “towns and villages 


TABLE 7.--Manuf acturing Statistics of Leading Cities, Towns and Villages in the 


Cities, Towns and Villages 


cen ee a et EO 


Calgary cosessccsesrecssecces 
EGRONTON).» o vice ccccsoscccese 
Medicine Hat scevsscoocsesees 
Raymond @2ea293 09090983098 OTVIAS6BD 
Lethbridge 0200900092320909709909 8 
Redcliffe .ccesosecescsescce 
Wetaskiwin 2099000029090 8900 
CaMrOSE 22000000200000039008 
Red DECK 0000202290002000990 
POROKE ds doar soveressicosovc 
Viking 90392990909090990909999990 
Vegreville aalals atargio clos (9.01019 
BIBT ELBE akon assess ees to 
Vermilion 9@99009099390990099077298 
Coronation oo202000222>00080 
LOCOMDE cussossesccoeccegsse 
Drumheller ssocvccccecvewresss 
PRISE El) ccccrcec ure s09gues 
Oids 0004 COUY199000990090000 
Didsbury 00¥9000000000090009 
Tof jeld 00000900900990033290 
St. Paul de Metis oooscceee. 
DOQUCT occas cerecroeocscounes 
High River coovcoowececeecs: 
Hanna 0 222000020220800000200 
Clareshoim poocoscvessescoe 
Wainwright e030909790 097080939099 
Castor 2999999000299 092000039 
Total, Leading Ci ties,® towns 

Villages 90 299080900000008 
Total For the Province sooo. 


end 


Establish- 
ments 
No. 


— 
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380 
945 


aes 


wee 


Capi tal Employ- 


Invested ) tees 


$ Noe 
3,361,700 4,090 
7,209,712 3,617 
53 301,636 473 
30395513 231 
25 524 839 294 


l, 78h agp ue 
ite ee 
127,387 36 

6%, 111 15 
455 94h 10 
70;897 1y 
87440 14 
120,893 16 
355329 18 
485915 19 
129,974 28 
374586 10 
48,074 12 
41,892 10 
33,188 8 
52,691 1h 
495055 11 
Th 5 I 58 15 
25,008 9 
9826 9 

1,747 fl 
23,152 8 


645583733 9a 2h9 
100,609,788 11,174 
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SL 
Establish- “Capital Emp loy~ “Salaries 
ee tiene Me on eo 
NO. No. 
92 12,196,826 1,479 1,899,050 
re: 758772570 1,146 1,397 9450 
34 10, 388,082 690 823,738 
22 1,576,608 333 3735445 
12 4.08 , 665 55 61,125 
12 440,043 93 93,40) 
6 131,668 30 235697 
1k 491,986 75 76,816 
10 463,466 42 49, 245 
4 993463 rT 20,718 
9 165,343 31 31,420 
"4 73,700 al 21,308 
5 111,672 16 16,185 
\ 63,602 12 10, 304 
5 86,390 18 13,151 
6 775150 14 13,921 
4 47,028 dy 9,054 
5 552952 11 8,917 
5 52, 786 15 16,446 
os) 98,012 10 13,515 
3 325525 10 8,296 
4 715776 15 11,406 
\ 66,764 10 85355 
TE ANT Noniioacs.se8 00 5 Sle DMs ecto nde 600 
342 35,107,162 4,162 5,006,566 
Js 65,29 S2e 59530 st Ge 592,062 


Salaries Cost of 
_and Wages Materials 
$ 
49527 9506 11,923,221 
3,882,921 7,894,070 
527,415 2,582,102 
2335250 1,048,107 
367,610 6435197 
1975 793 281,215 
31,987 178,894 
33,580 eat 
k2,471 91,6 
1h, 325 07087 
153729 775643 
13,769 63,007 
1h, 368 62,854 
17,102 52,660 
11,173 75970 
12,276 56,727 
29553 359949 
95958 525 27h 
11,423 47,677 
92979 579737 
6,000 489975 
11,820 375526 
85223 - 40s 941 
10,919 239730 
7,090 50,482 
59195 aT, 226 
12,007 12,136 
6,546 379 957 
10,072,588 259 104. 352 
11,886,114 285 442,192 


a 


~~ Cost ta pe Gross. Value 
eee tess ae 
$ 
6,461,020 10, 768, 797 
3,952,118 Te 7OL. 475 
4st 3,066 655725467 
829, 633 1,907; 291 
210,895 291,425 
163,866 365,785 
230, 647 500,694 
120,371 2539038 
115,494 2405726 
110,126 168,041 
3,318 123,631 
68,252 118,513 
55,032 101,149 
63,213 955604 
Sus27/ 93,705 
56,319 91,004 
63, 233 89,263 
ys 189 805943 
45,412 785422 
53,029 77585 
51,199 73,762 
43,216 68,270 
yh, 748 675574 
i Neat Mig D2 Ou (1852095 
17,047,196 eeiey 
18,218,555 _._____ 36,101,516 _ 
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do not ‘include statistics of Central electric ie 


rice “Value 
of Products 
$ 
20,974, 281 
14,806, 333 
3,640,556 
253715954 
1,410,992 
612,654 
264,560 
195,89k 
161,141 
141,188 
109,627 
107,252 
104,557 
103,851 
102,929 
92, 04u 
8355115 
81,206 
78,852 
759735 
685425 
63,774 
625653 
61 5 By 
605479 
58,844 
54» 968 
Meme 2h 2 
4650035912 
9992959852 
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# The above figures For cities, towns and villages do not include statistics of Central electric Stari ons: 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER III. 


ASSISTANCE PROVIDED BY GOVERNMENT TO WESTERN CANADIAN COALS. “ 


1. Apart from tariffs, Government assistance to the western coal mining industry has been designed chiefly to facilitate 
the transportation of Western Canadian coal to the consuming centres in Manitoba and Ontario, with the aim of enabling 
Canada, so far as is economically possible, to be independent of foreign fuel supplies. With two exceptions (which 
will be noted later) the assistance provided has been in the form of a reduction in the Freight rate on the Canadian 
coal transported. 


2. Between 1923 and 1928 several plans were worked out between the Canadian National Railway and the Provincial or 
Federal Governments with the object of facilitating movements of Alberta coal to Ontario through reduced Freight 
rates but the tonnage actually moved under these arrangenents was limited. In 1928 the Federal Government arranged 
for a test movement of Alberta coal to Ontario under a flat freignt rate of $6.75 per ton, the object of this arrange- | 
ment was to enable Alberta domestic coals to compete with imported anthracite in the Eastern Ontario market. Two 
years later assistance was extended to coals from Alberta and the Crows Nest Pass district of British Columbia when 
transported to points in Manitoba where foreign coals had the advantage. This assistance was confined to coals for 
industrial use, the domestic market in Manitoba being dominated by western domestic coals without the necessity for 
assistance. At this time assistance was also provided for coal used in the manufacture of briquettes and transported 
to Manitoba. This assistance expired in the spring of 1931. Im 1920 assistance was First provided for Saskatchewan | 
lignite and briquettes moved to Manitoba. 


In 1931 the rate of assistance to Alberta and Crows Nest B.C. coals was increased and the territory for which the 
assistance would apply was extended to cover points in Western Ontario as far east as Fort Frances and Sioux Lookout. 
Saskatchewan also shared in this increase in territory. 


In 1933 and 193 Further changes were made, the most important being the application of assistance to railway coal in 
1933, the reduction in limits and rates im 1934, and the establishment of an effective rate of $5.50 per ton on 
Alberta coal shipped to points in Ontario where the normal freight rate was $8.00 per ton or over. 


3. The exceptions to the principle of assistance through reductions in Freight rates, as noted in the First paragraph, 
cover the application of the Domestic Fuel Act, 1927 to British Columbia, and the provision made in 1931 of a bonus 
to stimulate the export of British Columbia coals and the sale of such coals for shipst stores. The bonus, origin- 
ally 25 cents per net ton, was increased in the same year to 50 cents per gross ton for bunker coal and $1-00 per 
gross ton for export coal. In 1934 this rate was placed upon a net ton basis with provision for the $1.00 rate to 
apply on bunker coal over 60,000 tons im ay years 


A by-product coking plant in Vancouver is now in operation under the Domestic Fuel Act, 1927 and will use a sub- 
stantial tonnage of Canadian coal yearly. 


4. The tonnages affected by the various forms of assistance are given in the Following tables- 


Or Pn er ee ener me tna we Oe ees rene 


Alberta Alberta & Saskatchewan B.C. Coal 

Coal to Crows Nest Coal to for 
Calendar Years Ontario B.C. Coal Mani toba Export Total 

under to Manitoba & & 
_fiahwmazes © nw  & Ontaglow. Ontario 97 eee eee 

(Net Tons) (Net Tons) (Net Tons) (Net Tons) (Net Tons) 
1928 325101 - - - 325,101 
1929 373115 a @ - 3%sL 15 
1930 33,049 55 4 7yt 19,604 108,127 
1931 23,483 130,990 60,4777 55,678 320,628 
1932 19,116 218,668 100,479 81,639 419,962 
1933 30,532 229 5204 130,966 60,372 451,073 
1934 (11 months) Web7y 2uhs554 cd RISAST 71 9246 4875431 
KAOST AL: 219,369 928,890 438,633 268,935 1,856,377 


Prepared by the Dominion Fuel Board. 
¢#Includes movements of briquettes. 
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CHAPTER 1V4-= TRADE 

Canada is one of the largest countries in the world, comprising areas of the most varied resources. It 
may be divided into five economic areas each as large as great nations in other parts of the world. The Maritime 
Provinces, for instance, are as large as Englands Quebec is as large as Germany, France and Spain togethers Ontario is 
much larger than Sweden, Norway and Denmark; the Prairie Provinces are together larger than France, Spain, Germany and 
Italys; British Columbia is almost three times as large as the British Isles. 


Trade between such great areas as the above and over such long distances would, in most parts of the 
world, constitute international trade and would, therefore, be carefully recorded as to quantities and values. Indeed, 
prior to Confederation there were statistics of trade between the then existing British North American provinces but 
after Confederation these ceased to be recorded. At present, there are no comprehensive statistics of interprovincial 
trade. There is no adequate record of the goods transported by water but there is a fairly complete record of the 
quantities of goods entering into the trade of the provinces by land over our railwayse | 


The Prairie Provinces comprise the only one of Canada's economic areas For which rail transportation 
figures show practically the whole of the trade movement.” By using these as a ‘basis and approximating as closely as 
possible to average values, it is possible to obtain some idea as to the value of the commodities which these provinces 
ship south, east and west, and of the commodities which they import in return. In other words it is possible to arrive 
at some rather tentative conclusions as to the trade of the Prairie Provinces, considered as a unit, with the rest of 
the world. 


_-s TRADE THROUGH CUSTOMS PORTS IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES. 


The trade through customs ports in the Prairie Provinces from 1900 to the present. time is shown in : 
table 1. The significance of this table, however, pertains more to transportation and the volume of port business then 
to provincial trade, as the statistics include, in the case of exports, certain goods originating in Canada outside the 
Prairie Provinces and, in the case of imports, certain goods not destined for consumption within the Prairie Provinces. 
Oh the other hand, a .iwch larger quantity of goods destined to be consumed in the Prairie Provinces are imported through 
ports in other provinces, while the products of the Prairie Provinces consigned for export from the Dominion are very 
_ jargeiy exported from Montreal, Port Arthur or Vancouver, and are thus accredited to Quebec, Ontario or British Columbia 
respectively. 


en Se er eee rey 


*Exports of grain via Churchill, Manitoba's new seaport are increasing. wheat exports since the completion of the port 
have been as Follows: 


Bushels ant) 
Fiscal year 193l-32 Sul, 770 2725 385 
Y Mas 932-93 25 7353939 1,603,743 
m N . 1933-34 251075879 2,437,170 
April - October 193} 4,049,871 3,846,641 


TABLE 1 .--Trade Through Customs Ports in the Prairie Provinces and Canada, Fiscal Years, 1900-345 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Prairie ' Canada 
ne ies Provinces 

$ t $ : $ Oe: 
6,699 sl uh 1,108,281 ) 7 8075425 180,804 5316 
34 5625 9450 10,908,551 951 35,678 5496695679 461,951,318 
26 56375882 6,337,007 654895378 39,4645 267 5423077536] 
405395922 1255303;87 929865141 63,056,957 873,437,426 
46,743,791 1657525631 1650975622 792594, 0K4 963,532,578 
485 778,054 17,388,052 1559255409 82,091,515 919,711,705 
55 5289988 16,618,407 18,883,725 30579251 20 1,064528,123 
644 8235482 21,716,892 2h» 2275312 110,767,686 1, 240515B8,882 
36 55985830 1053975155 11,924,175 58,720,160 7475804 » 332 
385878, 342 1057155736 10,395,686 5929895764 80255795 2hy 
39,671,333 12,933,047 1255505669 655155,049. 893,366,867 
3751765705 9,866,108 13,497,902 605540, 715 79659325537 
425877 647 1; 896,870 17,214, 760 7h 99895277 927 5 328,732 
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TABLE 1.--Trade Through Customs Ports in the Prairie Provinces and Canada, Fiscal Years, 1900-34 - Cont'd. 


ieee 


Mani toba Saskatchewan Alberta Beh ae Canada 
Imports - Cont'd. $ $ $ $ $ 
1927 49s 322,083 20, 700, 339 21,593,904 91,626,326 1,020,892,505 
1928 52,820, 4k9 26, 645, 363 2529005148 105, 3655960 1,108,956, 466 
1929 59,688,197 57,852; 714 3653485227 133,889,138 1, 265,679,091 
1930 54,796,610 31, 390, 356 38,921,146 125,108,112 15 24892735582 
1931 3529715119 18,766,485 2150495995 7597875599 906, 612,681 
1932. 19,897,480 6,028,614 9,741,112 35,6675 206 5785503, 904 
1933 13,949, 286 4,891,540 654205955 25,261,783 406, 3825744 
1934 14, 322385 462,697 654715251 25 » 256, 33% 43257985625 
(1934 Calendar year) 15,582,205 553375476 855555196 2954745877 513,4h75161 


NOTE: (1) The above teble indicates 


in the several 


provinces, 


which entry was made. 


(2) 1900-17 includes coin and bullion, thereafter merchendise only. - 


thet merchandise of the values stated was entered inward at customs ports located 
but does not imply that the imports were al) For consumption in the provinces in 


nnn 


Exports Ree ON a | | 

1900 31568, 675 ( 3459850 ) 3291525 191,894 »722 
1911 3,134,564 4,056,582 365,265 7,496,411 297 » 196, 365 
1916 13,452,106 8,986,038 34h 491 2257825635 882,872,502 
1917 17,686,121 14,803, 323 288 , 392 327773826 1, 3755758, 148 
1918 2239155538 175924463 631,231 41,471,232 1,586, 169,792 
1919 22,906,768 20,707,512 2, 256,186 455870,467 1, 2685765, 285 
1920 349572,629 30,852,848 2,209,910 67,625, 387 1, 286, 658, 709 
1921 2594225155 224535551 1,265,682. 49,141, 288 1,210,428, 119 
1922 8, 399s 369 75756635 601,915 16,757,919 753,927,009 
1923 1259225397 12,937,167 6375097 2651496, 661 945, 2952837 
1924 11,062, 364 11,095,651 433,850 22,591,865 1,058, 763,297 
1925 1059955015 10,099, 380 25 230,562 23,324,957 1,081, 361,643 
1926 12,414, 7h) 10,241,997 669,954 23,326, 692 1,328, 700,137 
1927 15,496,501 9,849, 274 1,153,353 2654995128 1, 2675573512 
1928 18,598,513 10,5725 347 948,037 29:918,897 1, 250,598,034 
1929 17,084,508 11,051,625 1,211,160 294 B47 » 292 1, 388,896,075 
1930 15,918,097 10,727,940 1,141,670 27» 787 »687 1,144s938, 070 
1931 B, 289,406 59729 M62 847,591 14,866,059 817,028,048" 
1932 a 574,126 35 2425572 502, 340 8,319,039 587 565,517 
1933 4,876,761 1,446,616 42,157 6,765,524 480,713,797 
193) 739751649 2,396 5430 5530497 10,925,576 585,654,469 
(1934 calender year) —- 10,159,944 250615325 4295437 12,650,706 652,887 228 
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NOTE: (1) The above table indicates that merchandise of the values stated passed outward From Canada through ports 
located in the several provinces but does not imply that the exports originated in the provirice®’ whence the 


goods were exported. — 
(2) 1900-17 includes coin and bullion, thereafter merchandise only. 


‘RAILWAY TRAFFIC IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES AS AN INDEX OF EXTERNAL TRADE 
FROME aA NE LE ear TaN RODIN Te a 
During the year 1923 the gross volume of all traffic loaded by railways in the Prairie Provinces amounted), 


to 15,854,825 tons, made up of 10,376,012 tons of agricul tural products; 522,219 tons of animal products; 258942345. tons) 
of mine products; 863,011 tons of Forest products and 1,199,237 tons of manufactured and miscellaneous products. 
Freight unloaded by railways at stations within *he Prairie Provinces amounted to 8,091,975 tons grouped as follows:~ 
egricul tural products, 1,944,625 tons; animal products, 269,731 tons; mine products 3» 287,832 tons; forest products, 

914,211 tons and mencfactured and miscellaneous products, 1,675,476 tons. The excess of freight loaded over freight 

unloaded in the Prairie Provinces, therefore, amounted to 7,762,850 tons. - ; 
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Since 1933 was a year when’ trade was severely depressed, we may examine for a momerit oer responding 
Figures for one of the boom years of the present cycle. In 1928 the gross volume of all traffie loaded by railways in 
the Prairie Provinces amounted to 305204146 tons, made up ofs- agricul tural products, 20,079,971 tons; animal 
products, 687,841 tonss mine products, 5,111,920 tons; Forest products, 1,427,570 tons and manufactured and miscell- 
aneous 2,896,844 tons. Freight unloaded at stations within the Prairie Provinces amounted to 16,150,175 tons made up 
ofe~ agricultural products, 3,481,527 tonss animal products, 482,472 tons; mine products, 559605434 tons; forest 
products, 1,934,640 tons and manufactured and miscellaneous goods 4,291,102 tons. The excess of Freight toaded over 
freight unloaded in 1928, therefore, amounted to 14,053,971 tons. Comparative figures for the years 1921-33 are 
shown in table 2. 


Returns From the railway companies show that total net shipments of wheat From the Prairie Provinces 
during the calendar year 1933 amounted to 7,332,020 tons or nearly 244 »01 ,000: bushels. This compares with a shipment 
of 468,214,333 bushels in 1928. Shipments of coarse grain from these provinces in 1933 amounted to 18,ii,471 bushels 
of oats; 8,460,000 bushels of barleys 2,262,250 hushels of ryes 1,015,214 bushels of Flaxseed end 27,786 bushels of 
corns Corresponding shipments in 1928 weree= oats, 36,454,824 bushelss barley, 41,921,166 bushels; rye, 9,137,715 
bushelss Flaxseed, 3,071,000 bushels and corn 365,893 bushels, oe: i 


Naturally, in a large grain-producing district, Flour and grist milling is an important industry. The 
mills of the Prairie Provinces grind not only for consumption within these provinces but also For shipment outside. 
Flour ground in the West and later shipped mainly to eastern Canada and British Columbia: amounted to 3,347,989 barrels 
in 1933 as compared with 4,087,18) barrels in 1928. Other mill products manufactured and-shipped out amounted to 
2415789 tons in 1933 and to 325,981 tons in 1928. | 


The Prairie Proyinces have, generally speaking, no surplus of Fruits and vegetablese. Over 50,000 
barrels of apples were imported into these provinces during 1933 for consumption therein. Other fresh Fruit brought 
in amounted to 53,652 tons and fresh, vegetables other than potatoes to 21,804 tons. ‘Importations of potatoes amounted 
to 22,033 bushels. 


Animal husbandry is the second most important branch of agriculture in western Canada. Although greatly 
overshadowed by grain products, enimals and aimal produets are shipped ovt in considerable quantities. The total net 
shipment of animals and animal products out of the Prairie Provinces in 1933 amounted to 252,488 tons. Net shipments 
of eattle and calves amounted to 61,424 tonss hogs to 36,828 tons; horses to 9,106 tons; dressed meats, fresh, to 
40,026 tons and dressed meats, cured or salted to 27,231 fons. For further details see table 3. 


As Alberta is a large producer of coal, much of the coal required for..consumption in the Prairie 
Provinces is naturally draw From this source. Alberta exported 1,224,632 tons of lignite in 1933, while Manitoba 
imported 378,626 tons and Saskatchewan 620.749 tons. The net shipment out of the Prairie Provinces in 1933 was 225,257 
tons. The movement of Alberta coal te central Canada to reptace some of that imported From the United States is being 
Fostered, * (shipments which in 1923 amounted to 79,384 tons increased to 854,429 by 1928, but declined to 2255257 tons 
in 1933). Some United States anthracite and bituminous coal is brought into the West for consumption in Eastern 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 10,458 tons of anthracite and 322140 tons of bituminous coal being imported into Manitoba 
in 1933, while 977 tons of anthracite and 143,205 tons of bituminous coal were imported into Saskatchewan. Coke 
amoun ding to 17,354 tons was also shipped into the Prairie Provinces in 1933. Shipments of crude petroleum from the 
United States to refineries located in the Prairie Provinces are also of considerable volume. In 1933 these shipments 
amounted to 364,451 tons. Shipments of sal? were also large, amounting to 51,083 tons. The aggregate nat shiomen* o° 
mine products into the Prairie Provinces in 1933 was 393,487 tons and in 1929, 947,450 tons. 


The balance of trade in forest products is against the Prairie Provinces. While 46,613 tons of pulp~ 
wood and 26,385 tons of cordwood were shipped out of the Prairie Provinces in 1933, net shipments into this area were 
as Tollowss railway ties, 1,808 tons; lumber, timber, boxshooks, staves and heading, 97,088 tons; logs, posts and poles 
25,015 tons; other Forest products 2,187 tons. The net import of forest preducts into the Prairie Provinces in 1933 
amounted to 51,300 tons. 


The industrial sectior of Cenada is located mainly in the central provinces. While manuf actur ing 
occupies an increasingly important place in Western Canada, large quantities of manufactured goods are also imported. 
In addition to the crude petroleum shipped in for refining purposes, 163,257 tons of refined petroleum and its products 


*See Chapter III, Appendix 1. 
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were imported into the Prairie Provinces in 1933. Imports of sugar amounted to 65,773 tons. Sugar beet cultivation is 
carried on in Southern Alberta and southern Manitoba, the largest beet sugar refining plant in Canada being located at 
Raymond, Alberta. This is a comparatively new industry and the sugar produced will probably fall short of meeting the 
requirements of the people of the Prairie Provinces for a considerable time. Considerable quantities of iron and steel 
products are imported into the prairie region. Net imports of bar and sheet iron, structural iron and iron pipe 
amounted to 10,988 tons; of castings, machinery and boilers to 2,456 tons; of rails and fastenings to 835 tons and of 
pig and bloom iron to 599 tons. Agricultural implements and vehicles other than automobiles amounted to 15,083 tons, 
while automobiles and trucks were shipped in to the net amount of 11,758 tons. Canned goods shipments amounted to 
50,437 tons. For comparative Figures for earlier years see table 3. 


Among the shipments of manufactured and miscell ancous- goods from the Prairie Provinces to other parts of 
Canada in 1933, lime and plaster amounted to 7,918 tons and cement to 7,540 tons. Other shipments of manufactured and 
miscellaneous commodities in 1923 included 3,281 tons of wood pulp and 5,451 tons of fish. The net shipments of manu- 
factured and miscellaneous goods into the Prairie Provinces in 1933, as shown by railway returns, amounted to 476,239 
tons as compared with 1,428,518 tons in 1929. 


From the statement of revenue Freight carried by Canadian railways it would therefore appear that, while 
the prairie region is a considerable exporter of grain and also of live animals and animal products, i¢ is, on balance, 
an importer of products of the forest and mine and of manufactured and miscellancous goods. The net shipments in tons 
under these headings in 1933 were as follows:- 


Shipped Out Shipped In 
tons tons 
Agricul tural products (vegetable) 8,431,388 
Animal products 2525488 
Mine products 393,487 


Forest products 51,200 


Manufactured and miscellaneous - 4 76239 
8,683,876 921,026 


Thus the total net export of all commodities from the prairie region in 1933 amounted to 7,762,850 tons. 


It must be remembered that 1933 was a year of extreme depression and that, to get a correct idea of the 
Normal trade relations of the Prairie Provinces it is necessary to study the record over a period of years. This is set 
out in detail in tables 2 ad 3. 


TABLE 2.~-Railway Revenue Freight Tonnages, Prairie Provinces, L92l soe Lae i 
Year Mani toba Saskatchewan Alberta Prairie 


___ Provinces 


A NT SS 


Freight Loaded on Cars 


Agricultural Prodwcts - 1921 2,282,297 5 327,029 2,676,171 1052859497 | 
1922 351655231 657815157 2,918, 781 12,865,169 
1923 255705202 750515947 4,059,408 13,681,557 . 
1924 2,730,302 5 5569,52h 49324 5073 12,623,899 
1925 3,106,068 6587878 3,837,932 13,818,878 i 
1926 3,249,161 6,602,567 4,103,474 13,955,202 
1927 25711 5267 635395 795 yy 7115957 13,963,019 
1928 344175095 9,396,763 7,266,113 2030795971 | 
1929 2,067,383 4897635 4,555,983 11,521,001 
1930 2,194,311 5 038,931 3,931,880 11,165,122 : 
1931 1,555,998 4 y885,226 by 397, 363 10,838,587 
1932 1,696,542 499599 394 55617, 30 12,273,276 . 
1933 1,667,331 4.» 398,063 hy 310,619 10,376,013. 
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TABLE 2.--Railway Revenue Freight Tonnages, Prairie Provinces, 1921-33 - Cont'd. - 
ah eit RAE Ss Melilla hd bP lan dah cate sR nally 


Year Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta oie ae 
enn a Fieignt Loxed an cars 
Animal Products - 192] 182, 363 81,553 231 5985 495,901 ° 
1922 238, Duly 126,208 331,953 697,105 
1923 260;519 135,970 272,127 668,616 
1924 2965533 159,079 3Y9 9 249 804 »861 
1925 327,875 154,773 382,179 8645827 
1926 290,270 158, 38! 363,289 811,90 
1927 | 302,426 1565289 2995907 7585622 
1928 258,315 150,977 2785549 687,841 
1929 248,153 157,881 283,136 689,170 
1930 152,765 115,2u2 212,543 480,550 
1931 190,776 128,820 209s 750 529, 346 
1932 1504090 113,879 / + 2hf,622 4785591 
1933 160,123 128,33 233,663 522,219 
Mine Products - 1921 557536 185,565 25983,0)7 3,726,118 
1922 62889) 1965479 25962,881 3,788) 25k. 
1923 601 , 342 167,208 2,873,233 3,641,783 
1924 526,477 2095705 257545089 3,490,271 
1925 800,852 Puy Ol “2,988, 263 4 9033,516 
1926 838,155 311,608 3,205,545 4» 355,308 
1927 1,111,169 352,570 3,320,134 k, 783,873 
1928 1,068,672 425594 3,617,654 511i 5920 
1929 1,197,666 4295856 3,663,346 5 9290868 
1930 1,005,582 590, 234 353225945 4,918, 76) 
1931 950,791 42,267 256385199 4,031,257 
1932 615,362 427923 2,682, 299 347255584 
1933 320,80! 462,638 25110,906°. 2,895 345 
Forest Products - 192) 507,386 143,126 189,36) 839,873 
1922 483,208 110,360 - 181,959 7759527 
1923 552,178 126,673 - 266,149 945,000 
1924 buy, 608 150,634 - 291, 88h 1,087,126 
1925 598,154 167,701 2853598 1,051,453 
1926 647,320 189,097 2845 348 1,120,765 
1927 730,380 2h) 47 321,887 1,293,714 
1928 825 4650 231,663 370,257 154275570 
1929 714,088 199,040 355,719 1,268,847 
1930 693,452 218,402 278,117 1,189,971 
1931 456,657 211,406 148,110 816,173 
; 1932 423,465 195,072 148,462 766,999 
1933 517,212 2565400 895399 863,011 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous - 192! 696,529 500, 360 569,178 1,766,067 — 
1922 78h 421 512,447 Suk, 204 1,841,072 
1923 760,895 561 867 516,570 1,839,332 
1924, 630,396 443,640 677,257 1,751,293 
1925 6955349 5285220 711,502 1,935,071 - 
1926 828,209 5975339 783,256 2,208,804 
1927 832,001 686,045 8475101 25365,147 
1928 1,029,068 8055950 1,061,826 2,896, Shy 
1929 1,055,371 7845442 976; 180 24815,993 
1930 87951 6h 701 5902 912,481 254935547 
1931 609, 232 480,064 659,273 1,748,569 
1932 423,332 399,655 4715255 1,294,242 
1933 372,161 396,522. 430,554 1,199,237 


" ~ 88> 


TABLE 2.--Railway Revenue Freight Tonnages; Prairie Provinces, 192F-33 - Cont'd. 


Year 


‘Chand’ Total 


Agricul tural Products 


‘Animal Products 


Nine Products 


192) 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1921 
1922 
1923 
192 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
193] 
1932 
1933 


1921 
1922 
1923 
192 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


Manitoba 


4» 226,111 
5 300,698 
yy 74591 36 
4 828,316 
52528, 298 
598535115 
55687, 243 
6,598,800 
5, 282,66) 
99255274 
3, 763545h 
3,308,791 
3,037,628 


1,112, 95), 


1,115,433 
1,062,526 
1,132,232 
877,415 
9725129 
1,100,740 
1,418,539 
898 , 397 
672,063 
656, 350 
622,932 
558,118 


162,649 
262,901 
2725545 
298,157 
307,611 
2792475 
274 45 
238,891 
2265732 
141,455 
159,592 
135,71 
146,226 


1,500,038 
1,563,752 
1,610,058 
1 414,517 
1,821,534 
1,879,139 
221795520 
29189,899 
293545 284 
23099669 
1,8h4, 793 
1,460,850 
1,104 stl9 


Saskatchewan Alberta 
Freight Loaded on Cars 
6,237,633 65649, 712 
7s 726,651 659395778 
8,043,665 75987487 
6,532,582 8, 396,552 
729695973 85205574 
78585992 8,739,912 
79976146 9,500,986 
11,010,947 125594 399 
6,468,854 9,834» 35), 
6,664,711 8,4575966 

. 65147, 793 8,052,695 
6,095,923 9,133,978 
59642,056 791755141 

Freight Unloaded From Cars 
691,938 6755297 
478,685 905,870 
- 4375397 867,260 
5605102 910,479 
4.36 9892 9075940 
6875268 976, 363 
558,938 1,020,647 
906, 716 1,156,272 
794,847 9775535 
862,543 850545) 
827,410 798555 
984 5460 743,465 
614, 380 772sle7 
53,170 152,797 
51,388 183,902 
499929 162,581 
51,877 189,464 
54 »506 204,817 
70,732 1905455 
75176 170,569 
793722 163,859 
775181 153,461 
575528 108,996 
49,813 88, 331 
yl 592] 81 536 
46827 76,678 
158595897 Voliteues 
1,536,788 1,119,310 
1,477,309 151265425 
15452,920 1,398,252 
1,537,005 1,358,187 
1,617,410 1,548,860 
1,802,185 1,493,835 
2,103,698 1,666,837 
2,108,476 157752558 
2021 ,952 1,463,411 
15482,177 1,354 4256 
1,620,881 1,114,820 
1,494, 64h 689,069 


Prairie 
Provinces 


17,113,456 
1959675127 | 
20,776,288 
195757 550 
2) 5703. 7h5 
22514525019 
2351 64, 375 
30520452 L6 
21,585,879 
205247 9951 
17,963,932 
18,538,592 
155854 5825 


2,480,185 
29499 9 98E 
253675173 
2,602,8' 2 
29222527 
2,635, 760 
25680 5325 
35481 527 
26705779 
25385,060 
222825315 
2 9350,857 
159th, 625 
368,616 
4985191 
4855055 
539 9500 
566,93) 
540,662 
520 9299 
482,472 
W575 374 
307,979 
2974736 
2595) 71 
269573) 


Nah 27040 
219,850 
4213, 192 
hg 2654/89 
hy 7165726 
52045,4%09 
994 75+540 
52960 543h 
65238531 
55 756,032 
4, 681.226 
4,196,551 
3,287,832 
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TABLE 2.--Railway Revenue Freight Tonnages, Prairie Provinces, 1921-33 - Cont'd. 


en ae ee ee 


—— 


pe Oe we ee ee 


Year Mani toba Saskatchewan Alberta buat rie 
pasdaube EE BUR e the) eke tall Je ld ee pe MEEVUE Pash Meret ey 7 Wal der ais yee rovinces 
Freight Unloaded from Cars 

Forest Products - 1921 582,583 323,524 419,075 1, 325,18 
1922 560,556 2985943 336, 643 1,196,142 
1923 539,4hl 374, 304 398, 387 1,312,132 

1924 48h 5320 3065310 3605104 1,150,734 

1925 519,001 366,746 yl, 342 1,300,085 

1926 5 755 30k Wh2s 797 481 5583 1,499; 684 

1927 6785943 486,456 502,930 1,668,329 
1928 ° 7155899 5705316 648 54.25 1,934,640 
1929 700,826 433,504 581,702 1,716,032 
1930 619,533 335,882 392,030 1, 3475445 

193i 425,281 245 29h5 232,042 903, 268 
1932 436,828 2405695 220,015 8975538 

1933 4765794 2895575 147,92 914, 311 
Manufactures end Miseel) aneous - 1921 967,760 814,069 7465555 25528, 38h 
1922 1,002,107 759,848 aOR a 254735832 

1923 926,682 824 416 7y1 5080 294923178 
1924 806,582 6945614 707,697 25208,893 

1925 903,372 B46 5145 842,297 2,591,814 
1926 1,079,647 1,092,804 970,349 3,142,800 
1927 1,068,065 1,211,250 1,062,162 3,341,477 
1928 193255532 1554.2)857 1,422,713 4 291,102 

1929 153535259 475,713 14155539 35 2h 511 
1930 1,142,384 151555329 1,134,622 34324335 

1931 7875788 7473953 798 5250 25 333,991 
1932 6685230 6155535 650,074 1,933,839 
1933 583,614 538,555 553,307 156755476 
Grand Total - 1921 by 3255 98h, 3,342,600 351705849 105839433 
1922 hy 50k, 749 3,125,652 352575602 10,888,003 
1923 yh) »242 3,163, 355 35295; 733 10,870,330 
1924 451 355807 3,065,823 3,565,998 10,767,628 
1925 4285933 352415294 3,727,582 11,397,809 
1926 4» 7855694 3,911,011 ty 1375610 12,834,315 
1927 5 301,722 yy 134,005 yy 2509143 13,685,870 
1928 5,888, 760 5 9203, 309 5,058,106 16,150,175 
1929 59533,497 889, 721 99035795 15,327,013 

1930 4, 6755104 494335234 hy 1 20,513 13, 228,85) 
1931 3,873,804 3, 353,298 3,271 54 3b 10,498,536 
1932 353245554 355035492 258095910 9,637 5956 

1933 2,868,871 2,983,981 2,239,123 8,091,975 
Net Imports (4) Net Exports (~}) Via Railways i 

Agricul tural Products * 1921 ~ 1,169,343 ~ 496355591 - 23000,87h ~ 798055 3% 
1922 ~ 250495798 ~ 65302472 - 2,012,911 «105305518: 

1923 - 1,507,686 ~ 656145550 ~ 351925148 “11,314, 38h 

1924 - 1,598,071 - 5,009,422 - 3,413,594 ~10,021 087 

1925 - 2,228,653 ~ 654375986 - 259295992 =115596,631 

1926 = 252775032 ~ 5,915,299 - 3,127,111 “11,319, 4k2 

1927 ~ 1,610,527 ~ 559805857 - 3,691,310 “11,282,694 

1928 ~ 159985556 = 8,490,0k7 ~ 6,109,841 ~16559854u4 
1929 ~ 1,168,987 = 102,788 = 3,578,448 ~ 8,850,222 
1930 - 1,522,248 ~ 45176, 388 ~ 3,081,426 - 8,780,062 
1931 - 899,648 = 4 057814 ~ 3,598,808 ~ 8,596,272 

1932 bn 1,073,610 ay 3597h 934 as 45,873,875 3 95922 ,419 

1933 ~ 1,109,213 ~ 3,783,683 - 3,538,492 - 8,431,388 


et ee me re em te ee ee re 


Animal Products - 


Mine Products - 


Forest Products - 


Manufactures and Miscellaneous - 


1929 
193) 
1931 
1932 
1933 


192i 
1922 
1923 
192) 
1925 
1925 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
193 

1932 
1933 


1921 
1922 
1923 
192i 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


17 ou) 


ree me ee 


i ie ie ee | 


fe eS oe hh  . . S. 


=490:* 


Mani toba 


1957hk 
235957 
12,026 
1542h 
20, 264 
10,795 
279972 
19 heh 
21,22 
11,310 
AL 18h 
14,376 


i 3,897 


9422502 
93h 858 
1,008,716 
888,040 
1,020,682 
1 ,.040,98k 
1,068,351 
1,121; 22/ 
1,156,688 
1,094,087 
89); , 002 
8h) 9488 
783,318 


150197 
17 9348 
12,737 
140, 288 
ry dae Fe) 
72,016 
51 37 
1095 75% 
13,262 
73,919 
31,374 
13,363 
WO ,u13 


271,231 
217,586 
165,737 
176,186 
208,023 
251,433 
236 064 
296,46) 
297 » 3888 
263, 220 
178,556 
244 5 898 
211,453 


Saskatchewan 


Bi ee Ri, ie ed tot en Oe ee OS SE Re ee ES ee eee ese 


28, 383 
74820 
86,04] 
107,202 
100,267 
87,649 
81,113 
715255 
30, 700 
57,714 
79,007 
71,958 
81,606 


Ly27y 5332 
1,340,309 
1,310,101 
1,243,215 
1,292, 60h 
1,305,802 
1,409,615 
1,678,104 
1,678,620 
1,431,718 
1,039,910 
1,192,958 
1,032,006 


180,00 
188,583 
27,531 
155,676 
199,045 
253,700 
245,009 
338,653 
234 gh bly 
117,480 
34 9539 
45623 
335175 


313,709 
247,401 
2625549 
2505974 
3175925 
14959465 
525205 
7365907 
691,271 
453927 
2675389 
215,880 
142,033 
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TABLE 2.--Railway Revenue Freight Tornmages, Prairie Provinces, 1921-33 - Cont'd. 


ee ee 


Alberta 


795188 
148,05) 
1095546 
1595/83 
177,362 
172,83) 
129,338 
114,690 
129,675 
103,547 
121,419 


133,086 


1565985 


1,805,892 
1,843,571 
1,746,808 
1, 355»837 
1,630,076 
1,656,685 
1,826,299 
1,950,817 
1,887,788 
1,688,534 
1, 283,943 
1,567,479 
1,421,837 


229,714 
154,634 
132,238 
68,220 
128,743 
197,235 
181,043 
278,168 
2255983 
113,913 
83,932 
71,553 
585543 


177,377 
167,673 
22h 5510 

30,1:40 
130,795 
187,093 
215,061 
360,887 
439» 359 
222,141 
1385977 
178,819 
ARS SG! 


rairie 
Provinces 


Net Imports (4) Net Exports (-) Via Railways 


- 127,285 
~ 198,914 
- 183,561 
- 265,361 
- 297,895 
~ 271,278 
- 238,423 
- 2055369 
~ 231,796 
- 172,571 
- 231,610 
- 219,420 
2525488 


ylO, 942 
431 5596 
572,009 
7752418 
683,210 
690,101 
691,667 
848,51) 
9472450 
8372271 
6492969 
470,967 
393.487 


485,321 
W20,515 
367,132 
$36,608 
248,635 
378,919 
3745615 
507,070 
Yh 79285 
L574 7y 
875095 
130,539 
51,300 


762,317 
632,760 
652,846 
457,600 
6565743 
933,996 
976, 330 
1,394,258 
1,428,518 
938, 788 
5855422 
639,597 
4765239 


i 
pe | 
i be des ly ae 


toe a ei i i ne is i i a is i ie ae ab i Sem SS CO ORME RS, Ot, Se” Se SO Ro ee See ee ee ee er er eS eee We 


: 


ee en ee a Oe omen ome = ae 


weno Sen 


Grand Total | he 


Re ress ou .. Bae 


TABLE 


Me ee Mee ern sere mene 


Comnodi ty 


oer nes ee 


Agricultural Products- 


a RR A es a em I 


Year 

1921 t 
1922 - 
1923 - 
192) - 
1926 - 
1926 - 
1927 _ - 
1928 - 
1929 f 
1930 - 
1931 # 
1932 r 
1933 : 


ee tne a nee 


a 


1685757 


3.--Freignt Loades and Unioaded an Cars ad i Net Exper? 


es 


Freight 
Frei gh? Unloaded 
Loaded at at Net Import 
‘Year Stations Stations (4) Net 
in the in the Export (-) 
- Prairie Prairie Via Rail ;} 
Provinces Provinces 
Tons Tons 102S 
1928 1652505059 25,203,629 -24, 086.430 


Wheat 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1926 
1929 
1930 
931 
1932 
1933 


Carn 


Oats 1928 
1925 
193) 
193] 
1932 
1932 


1928 
1929 
1930 
193) 
193e 
1958 


Borlev 


1928 
1926 
1939 
19231 
1932 
1933 


8,560,530 1,382,865 
8,6995963 1,122,518 
8,322,675 976,710 


999375591 1,112,667 
8,295,628 963,598 
18, 232 1,987 
2,372 8,565 4 
yy 85] pg Shs? 
hy 785 35328 
3954 2a 
25128 1,350 
1,002,213 382.81 
6615867 293,687 
477,257 281,025 
7595585 382983 
7025856  u07,9&3 
582,587 269,082 
1,165 k1& 163,310 
740,12? §=175,621 
539,275 «=: 879,022 
4295659 180.127 
3u8,262 129,170 
3>4,51G 114,670 
2709912 15,056 
154,395 13,049 
19%, 716 85685 
114,560 13,370 
81,823 45591 
675078 35735 


am T9kT?> §§5 
= 7577s 4k5 


~ 753h5,965 
- 8,82h,92h 
- 75332020 
o 10,245 | 
i 6,13! 
- 204, | 
- 15457, 
- 1,009 | 
778 | 
- 5195732, 
-~ 368,180 
es 194, 232 
- 376,602 
~ 294,873 
~ 333,505 
~ 2,006,108 
- 584.500 
- 360,263! 
- 239,532 
- 219,113 
~ 207,840 
- 255,856; 
~. 143,326} 
- 186,033 
- I[TO1,19C 
- 75232 


- $35 343 | 


aspenaen os 


Se A A bet 


or import Via Raii 


Commodi ty 


in the Praizie 


ee eee eo oe 


pe Bes 


Freight 


Loaded at 


Year Stations 


AN A ERS I aS ee er 


Agricuitural Products- 


Fiax 


Flour 


O’her Mii} Products 


Hav and Straw 


1926 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1935 


1928 
4929 
1936 
193) 
1932 
1933 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


in the 
Prairie 
Provinces | 

Tons 


106,820 
56,118 
94,323 
59,161 
505988 
36591 


6,913 
63295 
4,522 
Syl 2l 
$y 345 
507 


614,035 
619,874 
Y5u y628 
a9 5320 
WiS,821 
476s (67 
li2h»?32 
Wh3,121 
3464955 
3459931 
328,581 
319,029 
111,523 
121,635 
175,085 
158,625 


148,278 
66,690 


Prairie 
Province nces 


at 


Stations 


mate) te 
TABLE 2.--Railway Revenue Freight Tonnages, Prairie Provinces, 1921-33.~ Cont'de 
: Prairie 
Sn Pe ae een en een, | Provinecaaa 
Net Imports (y (4) Net Exports (- (- -) Via Railways 
99,873 - 2,895,033 ~ 3,478,863 ~ 6,274,023 
795 9949 a3 4 y600,999 s 3,682,176 oo 9307951 2h 
333 589k ~ 4,880,310 ~ 4,691,754 ~ 99059958 
6925509 - 35466, 759 - 4,830,55) ~ 8,989,822 
1,099, 365 - 4,728,679 ~ 4,477,892 -105 305,936 
1,067,421 7 39947298) ~ 4,602, 302 ~ 9,617,704 
385,521 - 3,82,141 - 522505843 ~ 994785505 
710,940 =~ 5,307,638 ~ 755365293 -14,053,971 
250334 - 1,579,133 ~ ty 9305569 - 6,258,866 
250,170 =~ 2523] sh 77 =~ 495375453 ~- 75,019,100 
110,350 =~ 257985 - 4,781,261 ~ 7,465,396 
15,743 ~ 2,592,431 + by 324,068 = 85900, 736 
Be) RTs ~ 4,936,018 ~ 757625850 


ARRAS ENO hy Ag A EN I ED 


Provintess i 928~ 33.0 


Freignt 
Unt oaded 
Net Impor? 

(4) Net 


in the Export (-; 


Tons 


20,832 
21,670 
11,372 
10,569 
95329 
8,065 - 


8,348 ¢ 

75684 4 

59 55y. ¢ 
by TT2 + 
“5329: = 
ly 9B t 


213, 491 
222,297 - 
1855758 - 
162,377 ~ 

o9sce) = 


18, 664 a. 


98,751 - 
92,813 - 
90,704 = 
66,806 - 
81,120 - 
775240 ~ 
101,036 - 
118,947 ~ 
1695;825 - 
143,956 bas 


139,926 - 
62,1 36 - 


Via Rail 


85 998% 
34 48 
82,95: 
48 s49e 
4) 4659 
28 54.26 


1,435 
1,389 
1,032 
1,651 
1,016 
1,389 


YOO s5uh 
3979577 
268 5874 
28659L3 
289 9596 
328,103 


325,981 
350,308 
2565251 
259 shed 
247 9h 6l 
241 5785 


487 
2,088 
5258 

Ly, 669 
8,452 
4554 


ee tr ange ere 


SGD We 


TABLE 3.--Freight Loaded and Unloaded on Cars and Net Export or Import 


— 


Via Rail in the Prairie Provinces, 1928-33 - Cont'd. 


Freight Freight 
Freight Unl oaded Freight Unloaded 
Loaded at at Net Import Loaded at at Net Import 
Commodi ty Year Stations Stations (#) Net Commodi ty Year Stations Stations (#) Net 
in the - in the Export (-) in the in the Export (-) 
Prairie Prairie Via Rail Prairie Prairie Via Rail 
Provinces Provinces 2S Provinces SRO) 


Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Agricultural Products - Animal Products - 
Cotton 1923 - 1,568 ¢ 1,568 Horses | 1928 55,329 =-47,353 = S74 976 
1929 93 1,129 # 1,036 1929 69,392 53,665 - 15,727 
1930 90 82 ¢ 722 1920 50,520 35,085 - 15,175 
193) 418 145k # 1,036 1931 42,518 28,140 - 14,358 
1932 10 1,001 # 991 1932 28,477 21,717 - 6,760 
1933 - 738 ¢ 738 1933 25,187 16,081 - 9,106 
Apples (fresh) 1928 25932), wi bhaveaivo, Wl seat Cattle and Calves 1928 355,297 270,401 - 84,896 
1929 2,60, ‘48,912 4 46,308 1929 324,833 249,191 - 75, 62 
1930 15273" 43,226 ¥ | AL, 853 1930 189,47h 1yl,4y2l 9 - 48,053 
1931 1,090 50,905 4 49,815 1931 213,956 146,426 9 - 67,530 
1932 986 = 7,015 # = 029 1932 162,649 110,654 = 53.995 
1933 Ol 42,312 ¢ yl, 9il 1933 189,522 128,098 - 62,424 
Other Fruit (Fresh) 1928 6479 90,390 ¥ 83,911 Sheep 1928 20,062 15,368 = ye69h 
1929 5,07, 95,8704 90,796 1929,- 22,519. 173899) ah seod 
1930 3,220 78,610 #¢ 75 390 1930 20,965 16,738 - 4,227 
1931 1,410 70,147 # 68,737 1931 19,916 16,505 - 3,41 
1932 1,020 59,211 4 58,191 1932, 16,933," T2,20F “et eaee 
1933 715 454,367 4 = 53, 652 1933 18,518 12,683 - 5,835 
Potatoes 1928 20,789 22,917 # 2,128 Hogs 1928 138,336 112,547 - 25,789 
1929 lh, 73h - -58sh7) 4 | 435737 1929 138,930 99,769 - 39,161 
1930 Luo107 | 33;830)% aie a, 730 1930 111,898 33,503 - 28,395 
1931 21,769 20,509 - 1,260 1931 119,967 80,633 - 39,334 
1932 12,677 = 12, 64k - 33 1932 131,93%) (92,193) «=. 39, 78h 
1933 12,636 13,297 # 661 1933 128,740 91,912 - 36,828 
Other Fresh ' 
Vegetables 1928 5,38] 38,027 # 32,146 BSE) a 1928 39, 281 7,05u - 32,227 
1929 3,647 46,017 ¢ 42,370 1929-42, 421 8,39) > 345027 
1930 uy 795 42,265 # 37,470 1930 31,042 3,958 - 22,084 
1931 6,735 38,714 # = 3,979 1931 40,492 4481 == 36,011 
1932 Wel77 «= 25936 # 215759 19320, B2,937) 3,211 =. 295 9ee 
1933 3,34 25,148 ¥ 21, 804 [aa yijoes  1,957° = bo,age 
Other Agricul tural Dressed Meats (cured . 
Products 1928 793033 58,941 - 20,092 or sal ted) 1928 12,567 2,117 = 10,450 
1929. =-107,121 83,223 - 23,898 1929 15,780 2,153'. - 13,627 
1930 ° 149,962 127,210 - 22,752 1930 11,636 1,153 - 10,483 
1931 1675743 133,488 - 34,255 1931 10,958 1,325 = 9,633 
1932 197,286 153,265 - \h,02) 1932 19,862 1,172 = 18,690 
1933 188,602 «153,417 - 32,185 1933 28,574 1,343 + 27,231 
T Agri tur F 
“ia Ae sli i) 1928 20,079,971 3,481,527 -16,598,\hy peta oll DN 1928 22,908 7,301 - 15,607 
1929 11,521,001 2,670,778 - 8,850,223 1929 26,023 6,410 | =°19,613 
1930 12,165,122 2,385,060 - 8,780,062 ; 1930 20,794 3,537) Levhiecer 
1931 10,838,587 2,282,315 - 8,556,272 1931 S11 77 2,469 - 18,708 
1932 12,273,276 223505857 ~ 959225419 1932 32,980 2,380 - 30,600 
1933 10,376,013 1,944,625 - 8,431,388 1933 29,736 2,616 = 27.130 


Freight Freight 
Freight Unioaded Freignt Unloaded 
Loaded at at Net Import Loaded at at Net Import 
Commodi iy Year Stations Stations (#) Net Commodi ty Year Stations Stations (#) Net 
in the in the Export (~-) in the in the Export (-) 
Prairie Prairie Via Rail : Prairie Prairie Via Rail 
ee ee eee a Proaneeorravinces>) | ee Provinces Provinces: 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Animal Products + Hine Products - 
| Poultry i928 = 480 1,688 ~ 2,792 Anthracite Coal 1928. 237. 83,673 # 83,436 
1929 5,26) = :1,8h0 - 3,424 A929 PUL 7889s 257 04%) Behe 
t 1930 uy 804 1,430 - 3,37) 1930 - 26,914 # 26,914 
1931 6,537 1,579 ~ %,958 1931 45 20,471 # 20,426 
1932-75542 2,256 - 54286 1932 - Oks: 4) olde 
L9Ssye i 5775 2,277 5,396 1933 M30 2.215 7 4) teenie 
4 Egas 1928 6,004 3,552 - 2,452 Bituminous Caal 1928 366,571 1,224,874 + 858,303 
| i929. 7,987 4,196 - 3,791 1929 323,298 924,561 # 601,263 
} i930 = 8, 716 Ye270 = bobhé 1930 302,986 709,963 # 406,977 
‘ 1931 11,937 bs72y = 7213 1931 308,802 646,488 4 337,686 
; 1932 9,068 3,256 - 5,818 1932 307,529 584,486 4 276,957 
‘ 1933-95775 3:38; ~:. 6,394 1933 321,906 502,050 # 180,1hy 
i Biter anc Cheese 1928 11,998 10,488 - 2,510 lignite Coal 1928 3,169,836 2,315,407 - 854,429 
1925 15,883 10,576 = 5307 1929 3,102,141 2,646,362 -- 455,779 
1930 15,208 97210) =" 53998 1930 2; 767,806 2,489,432 :- 278,374 
1931 25,546 9.485 - 16,063 1931 2,130,090 1,919,928 = 210,162 
1932 22,4432 G4432 - ih,00C 1932 2,536,148 2,285,123 - 251,025 
1933 23,065 7,857 - 15,208 1933 2,291,603 2,066,346 - 225,257 
woo! pi Goats ie 25155 178 - 1,977 Soke 1928 6,533 82,199 4 75,666 
128929 | 25.788 309 = 25475 1929 5,947 109,833 # 103,886 
1930 2,692 yO: - 1,687 1930 us5ul 100,545 4£ 96,004 
1931 2,975 188 - 2,785 1931 2,922 68,028 #4 65,106 
1932 24259 Wi = 2,278 1932 3,96, 67,152 4 63,138 
1933 34392 20 = Caxias 1933 55,348 «= - 72,722 «# «17,354 
Hides aid Leather 1928 16,102 2,598 - 13,504 Tron Ore 1928 25 64y3 ¢ 618 
1929 13,898 £9536 - 12362 | 1929 198 Bey fp 289 
1930 12,238 1,222 - 10,026 1930 149 503 354 
193: 10,167 1,606 - 9,161 1931 2 sol 501 
1932 8,460 808 - 7,652 1932 25 O78 of 250 
1933 .12;51i 580 - 13,931 1933 a 190 + 190 
Ober A:imal Other Ores and 
Products 1928 3,322 1,827 - 1,495 forcentrates 1928 10 300 + 290 
; E929 -3ek56 | 15430) = 225020 1929 159 bis fe iene 
; 1930-2, ky 1,028 - 1,436 1930 1,076 os ge Thy 
é 193% «3,202 155 = 2s h7 1931 31,876 31,959 # 83 
: 1932 0 34655 Bu6 = 25209 1932 28,862 28,580 -  —-282 
1933 3, 4h3 565. =~. 2,878 1933 723 973. + 250 
i Total Animal Base Bullion and 
; Producis 1928 687,841 482,472 -205: 269 Matte 1928 - 252 ¢ 252 
. 1929 689,170 4575374 231.796 1929 113 ae) a atta 
iy 1930 480,550 307,979 -172,57i 1930 x = 2 
‘ 1932 525,246 297,736 231,010 1931 18,955 2,112 - = 16,843 
| 1932 478,591 259.271 219,420 1932 33,933 hll - 33,522 
1933 522,219 269.731 252,488 1933. 23,733 506 = 23,227 
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TABLE 3.--Freight Loaded and Unloaded on Cars and Net Export or Import 
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Via Rail in the Prairie Provinces, 1928-33 - Cont'd. 
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TABLE 3.-+Freight Loaded and Unloaded on Cars and Net Export or Import 
Via Rail in the Prairie Provinces, 1928-33 - Cont'd. 


eeleettieet ee NS RR 


Freight Freight 
Freight Unloaded Freight Unloaded 
Loaded at at Net Import Loaded at at Net Import 
Commodi ty Year Stations Stations (#) Net Conimodi ty Year Stations Stations (4) Net 
in the in the Export (-) in the in the Export (-} 
Prairie Prairie Via Rail Prairie Prairie Via Rail 
monecapeerinta ttt ind ape OVIDCES | Provinces ii ae na eee Provinces Provinces _ ate se 
Tons Tons Tons ' Tons Tons Tons 
Mine Products - ' Forest Products - 
“Clay, Gravel, Sand, Logs; Posts, Poles, 
Stone (crushed) 1928 1,512,922 1,537,487 #4 25,273 Cordwood 1928 582,520 669,619 # 87,099 
1925 1,758,798 is757,106 = 1,692 1929 619,977 . 7055355, 4 85,378 
1930 1,741,324 1,742,147 ¢ 823 1930 541,366 634,806 f 93,440 
194: 1,442,781 1,466,611 £ 23,830 193% = -473527h ~=— 511,906 ¢£ 38,432 
1932 7h5,2h0 = Tyh, 02h ~ 1,216 1932 602,519 610,077 # 7,558 
1935 158,255 171,461 ¢ 13,208 1933 684,811 6815641 - 3,170 
SlatesDimension ior Ties 1928 11,802 26:847 2 15,05 
Block Stone i928 34-248 = 27 489 65759 1929 9,26): 12,779 #¢ 5,515 
L929 ny Sh ser 23,552 = 30,775 1930 607 8,524 ¢ yeO17 
1950 yl, 165 38,875 ~ 55290 1931 34.5658 34,1130 = 545 
1931 23006 255486 £ 25480 1932 ls 335 5,118 4 183 
193 12,106 6,888 = 5,218 1933 20777 4585 f 1.208 
i mi AROS: BEG Pulpwood 1928 457,328 180,498 = 276,630 
Crude Petroleum 1928 12,546 608,087 #€ 595)hh1 1929 305,7h7 145,765 ~- 159,982 
1929 20,746 6325685 f 612,939 1936 353249 += 162,064 + - 191,185 
1936 9,394 569,966 #¢ 560,072 1931 117,067 249867 = 92,200 
493; 8,890 11,420 4 402,530 1932 59385 29547 = 25738 
1952 2,93. 348,610 4 345,679 1933 50,341 b,228 - 6,613 
1953 e6u9 369,100 # 364,451 vie | 
Lumber, Timber, sux, 
_ Asphaldum 1928 2,017 13,616 ¢ 14,599 Crate and Cooper-~ 
1929 175535 435549 # 26,014 age Material 1928 359,352 9265957 + 667,605 
1930 20,218 = 25,24y # = 54026 1929 321,856 8275317 # 505,461 
1931 = 19,340 344529 # 155189 1930 271,241 523,949 # 252,708 
1932 75351 10,767 4 3,416 1931 182,477 317,043 4 134,566 
1933 6,376 8,560 4 25184 1932 Ibslly 262,626 # 118,512 
1933 1085459 205,547 # 97,088 
Sit 1928 29553 58,006 4 555453 
1929 15558 46,201 ¢ hy, 643 Other Forest 
1930 1,165 =u 759 ff 43,59u Products 1928 =-:16,568 += 30,519 # 13,951 
1931 801 46,783 #¢ 45,982 1929 12,003 24816 4 12,813 
1932212695253 f= 47,127 1930 19,508 18,002 - 1,506 
1933 1,857 52,940 # 51,083 193) 85697 155339 4 6,642 
Other Mine Products 1928 5,030 = 8,401 f «453,371 Biss TUN LAA ae 
1929 4870 14,060 ¢ 95190 1953. , 16;325.. 18,310 4 2,167 
1930 255437 79352 © 18,085 Total Forest 
1931 435 749 6,910 = 36,839 Products ‘1928 154275570 15,934,640 # 507,070 
1932 = 455369 49,869 # 45500 1929 ,268,8h7-1,716,032 #¢ 447,185 
1933 = 28,565 28,638 # te 1930 151895971 1,347,445 4 157,474 
Total 1928 551115920 55960434 4 848,514 me Beri; 905 28h dy Sle 
: 932 7665999 897,538 # 130,539 
1929 552905868 6,238,318 # 947,450 1933 863,011 914,311 4 51,300 
1930 4,918,761 5,756,032 4 837,271 aw” ‘ i 
1931 4,031,257 4,681,226 £ 649,969 
1932 357255584 41965551 # 705967 
1933 2589453545 39287,832 ¢ 393,487 


Commodi ty 


Mawfacty es aid 
Miscelleicors o 
Ref beg Fetrotem 
and ifs Prodects 


of, pig and Bloca 


halls auf Festerines 


3ar til Sze? cyan, 
Structucal Ero 
and Srey Pics 


Vastinegs Maciinery 
aid Soilers 


Cement 
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TAS Secorreignt Loaded and Unloaded on Cars and Net Export or Import 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1952 
1933 


1928 
1929 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1935 


1928 
1929 
1939 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1928 
192 
1950 
1931 
1932 


SRretghhee) sno 
Freigtit Unloaded 
Loaded ‘at at Net import 
Vear Stations Stations (4} Net 
in the in the Export (-} 
Pratri¢ Prairie Via Rail 
frovinees Provinces 
Tons Tons Tons 
522,908 853,868 #¢ 330,960 
526,814 Jll,ohS 4 384,832 
594» Uh 889,035 é 2945599 
415,909 664,398 ¢ 2y7,489 
5u59803 593,22 ¢ 247.439 
326,837 490,094 #¢ 163,257 
9,390 104,116 2 94,726 
6,278 98,810 # 92,532 
15,050 99,622 # 84,572 
19,387 95.579 #4 76,212 
20,063 979785 # T?sf22 
17,630 835,403 4 655773 
1,869 21,234 # 19,365 
871 3,552 ¢ 2,48) 
604 6,118 £ § 5551h 
6,199 75619 # 15420 
143 863 4 720 
is 676 ¢ Ney 
15,836 285359 £ 12,523 
4583 95636 # 5,053 
25551 1y4,201 4 11,650 
3,666 6,717 # 3,051 
966 2,527 # 1,561 
562 1,397 ¢ 835 
475720 122,520 ¢ 7h,800 
56,683 208,479 ¢ 151,796 
48,166 132,722 ¢ 84,556 
28,030 63,141 £ 35,111 
11,718 26,695 # 14,977 
65243 175231 4 10,988 
38,854 106,302 ¢ 67,48 
29,885 101,359 4 Tlok7k 
235969 71,860 ¢ 475911 
15,02b sus9u6 4 19,922 
8,246 12,881 £ 4,635 
7,041 9497 # 25456 
2535112 219,192 = 33,920 
3125723 2875763 = 245560 
260,603 hh,dk7 = 19,956 
2045260 1545363 = 49,897 
675856 61,154 ~ 6,702 
50,696 43,156 T5540 


1933 


a 


Commodi ty 


Vie Rail im the Prairie Provincas, 1928-33 = Conttd. 
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Menufactures and 
Miscellaneous - 
Brick and artificial 
Stone 


Lime and Plaster 


Sewer Pipe and 
Drain Tile 


Agricultural Imple- 
ments and Vehicles 
other than 
Automob i les 


Automobiles end 
Auto Trucks 


Household Goods 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


Freight unloaded 
Loaded at at Net Import 
Year Stations Stations (#4) Net 
in the in the Export \~) 
Prairie Prairie Via Rail 
Provinces Provinces 
Tons Tons Tons 
138,590 1hh,571 4 5,981 
161,014 167,495 ? bh 75 
965545 106,1hh £ 9,599 
37,816 O,10h ¢ 2,288 
17,226 20,791 ¢ 35565 
12,631 15,118 ¢ 2,487 
775564 = 72,721 = = 4, 843 
83,137 765449 = 6,083 
Sis392° «=24849,270 - 8,122 
39,672 30,954 = 8,718 
265750 = 21646 = = 1 04 
252937 18,019 - 7,918 
1752k8 26,032. .4 8,78 
19,770 =. 27,225 of... 7,455 
16,692 20;5% #£ 3,902 
12,473 11,538 - 935 
5,362 6,489 # 1,127 
1,866 2,078 # 212 
110,581 300,251 # 189,670 
73,687 215578) ¢ 142,097 
552531 =-:127,68h 9 4# 72,153 
20,699 265558 # 5,859 
16,626 26,507 4 9,881 
15,868 30,951 # 15,083 
155450 102,736 ¥~ 87,286 
40,340 114,033 ¢ 73,693 
195782 48,783 # 29,00! 
7>54k - 185043. ¢ 105499 
3,060 14,263 ¢ 11,203 
2,208 13,966 ¢ 12,758 
W5o745 bbs3Qu £ 2,649 
5b,ban0 "38,731 of) 251m 
31,554 = 3,928 ff 3, 37k 
39,665 ul,027 # 1,362 
29,797 29,701 - 96 
37,576 - 568 


37,002 


Freight 
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TABLE 3.--Freight Loaded and Unloaded on Cars and Net Export or Import 
Via Rail in the Preirie Provinces, 1928-34 = Cont'd. 
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Freight Freight 
Freight Unloaded Freight Unloaded 
Loaded at at Net Import Loaded at at Net Import 
Commodi ty Year Stations Stations (#) Net Commodity Year Stations Stations (#) Net 
in the in the Export (-) in the in the Export (-) 
Prairie Prairie Via Rail Prairie Prairie Via Rail 
Provinces Provinces _____ Provinces Provinces Magee | 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Manufactures and Manufactures and 
Miscelleneous - Miscellaneous - 
Furni ture 1928 = 6 914 27,286 # 20,372 Canned Meats 1928 1,639 4,927 / 4,288 
1929 6, 649 255323 ft 18,674 1929 2,045 3690 # 1,645 
1930 3,778 15,572 # 11,794 1930 1,378 2,011 t 63% 
1931 2,846 10,412 #7566 font oi) wanes 1,033 ¢ . g7t’ 
1932 2,907 847) #£ 5,567 1932 x x nek 
1933 35731 9,764 # 63033 1933 ye eae ; x x 
Liquors and : Canned Goods (all 
Beverages 1928 102,059 118,381 # 16,322 Camed Food - 
1929 97,918 112,453 = # 135535 Products other 
1930 69,987 80,884 # 10,897 than Meat) 1928 65737 71,673 - # 64,936 © 
1931 40,135 47,731 # 7,596 T9g by 734 73,134 # 66,800 
1932 27,675 34,265 # 6,590 1930 5,805 ~ 60,703 £ 5y,898 
1933 22,741 =. 28, 79H #8, 053 1931 1,906 46,620 - # ybe7lh 
1932-25397 46,405 - # 44,008 
Fertilizers, All 1933. 973 51,410 - £ 50,437 
Kinds 1928. 8,533 15,117. # 6,584) Other Manufactures 
1929 11,781 10,812 - 969 and Miscellaneous 1928  450,6y8 8015145 # 350,97 | 
1930 4,812 6,563 # 1,751 1929 415,946 738,538 ft 322,592 
1931-3311 > MN oo wh oes 1930 413,980 587,001 # 173,021 
1932 2,606 9,087 #£ 6,481 1931 288,040 442,076 - 4 154,036. 
1933-3895 5,261 # 1,366 1932 208,143 366,088 £ 157,945} 
Paper, Printed 1933: 254,666 320,083 - #. 65,417 
Matter, Books 1928 72,646 53,198  - 19,448 Merchandise (All ve 
1929 83,503 56,834  ~ 26,669 L.C.L.Freight) 1928 916,053 1,034,221 4 118,169 
1930 62,759 48,938 -:13,821 1929 805,526 946,526 / 140,726 
1931 67,943 39,728 - 28,215 1930 681,071 771,369 #* 90,298 
1932 15,311 455252 # 30,041 1931 4765485 5385916 4 625431 | 
1923 6,077 43,894 #4 37,817 1932 469,594 = 5042597 =f 352003) 
192 387,995 yu8,421 - # 60,426 
wood Pulp 1338 ate ee . ate Total 1928 2589684 ya 291,102  # 15394258 
1930 8,345 800 = 74545 1929 2,815,993 42511 * 1,428,518 
1931 4801 1,059 - 3,Th2 1930 234 9305K7 254329355 - # 938,788 
1932 3,428 632 = 25796 1931 157485569 2,333,991 ‘4 585,422 
1923. 3,717 436, = 3, 281 1932 1,294,242 1,933,839 4 639,597 
Fish (Fresh frozen; . 1933 151995237 1,675,476 # 4765229) 
cured, etc.) 1928 20,751 13,937 . 6434 Grand Total 1928 3052045146 16,150,175. ~14,053,973 
1929 21,428 13,878 = 75550 1929 21585,879 15;327,012. * 6,258,866 
1930 18,779 12,888 - 5,891 1930 20) 247,951 13,228,851 ~ 7,019,100 
1931 11,716 75136 = 4580 193] 1719632932 104982536 iz 754655 396 
1932 8,565 ys 395 - 4,170 1932 18,528,692 9,637,956 =) 8,900,736 
1933 10,276 4,825 = 545) 1943 15,85l),925 8,091,975 -~ 7,762,850 
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x Included under dressed meats. 
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VALUE OF THE EXTERNAL. TRADE OF THE CANADIAN PRAIRIE PROVINCES, 
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The statistics of the trade of the Canadiam Prairie Provinces, as set out in the preceding section vere 
derived From monthly reports furnished by the railways, showing tons of Freight loaded and unloaded in these iphblonrnes 
These reports do not show the valuc of the goods themselves but merely the weights. Considerable information regerci 
+he values of commodities at the point of production is available in the Bureau of Statistics from returns made by crop 
correspondents, industrial concerns, etc. and by applying these values to the quantities shown in the railway returns 
i+ is possible to obtain some idea of the approximate valuation of the commodities moving to and from the Prairie 
Provinces. 


I+ must be emphasized that, owing to the nature of the material dealt with, the attainment of cven 
approximate accuracy in such a computation is extremely difficult. The record of goods handled by the railways in- 
clades certain broad classifications and the quantities are expressed in tonnages necessitating translation, sometimes 
on a arbitrary basis, into quantities used in commerce in order to obtain values. Further, not only must averuge values 
be used in most cases but at certain important points reliable data:ere lacking, more especially in regard to the 
cammodities imported for use in. the Prairie Provinces. While-no claim for statistical accuracy is made in the 
following study of the value of the external trade of the Prairie Provinces it is thought that the setting out of the 
more important basic data will serve a useful purpose by permitting those interested to examine the situation for them~ 
selves. This investigation is meant to be suggestive rather than Final. 


OF the commodities sent out of the Prairie Provinces, agricultural or vegetable products form the largest 
sroup in value as in quantity accounting for $413,000,000 in 1928 and $128,000,000 in 1933. Wheat is the largest singi: 
cammodify. The quantity shipped out had a value at the Farm based on farm prices as returned by crop correspondents of 
the Bureau of $106,725,000 in 1933 and of $362,412,000 in 1928. 


Details of the amounts making up the agricultural export total are as follows: | 


Ves baat} 19.3.3. 


$ $ 

WNEAT: seiccsecsiveccccvensecccceccosteyeaeenens 362541 2,000 106,725,000 
OATS svcdccwescacccccceececescnveecreeuseeeses 13,900,000 2,961,000 
Batley Meee cG cause (eases eee ence e =e eises% one's 5's 21,708,000 1,731,000 
RYE ceveveceesecerecvveesusesccececesseoessoos 7,006,000 645,000 
FLAX covecccsevescsecccessesensecocvesnecceeae 4. »819,000 1,099,000 
Corie alt Bade cles no ctdn sete eainteasess ncn sindcaes 78,000 Mees fea) 3,000 
Flour and other milled products wsoeccceaseces 33,239,000 14,939,000 
Other agricul tural products eoescessceoesceece 255000 _ ____ 326,000 © 

pe et i eT OO 


Shipments of commodities based on animal husbandry come next in importance showing a gross value of 
approximately $37,000,000 in 1928 and $25,000,000 in 1933. The principal items making up these totals are as follows: 


1928 pguane 
$ 
Cabtleteanid Calves”. ese sects snnaee sear ciecucceye 11,132,000 23993; 000 
MMe ees ais 5 bs) ote ae eee oie swale’ 3, 330,000 2,593,000 
SEI, Neha bes bi cod a cu REGU aie ye nets 3 1,878,000 825,000 
WevPES GHGGOGSO GOR OODUOOOO 0006 S00 GOOONOORSR EAE 376;000 383,000 
PERCOLVCO MEATS coeso 6s eaioarm ative hs ce sacccele 85535,000 6,726,000 
Other packing house products “Sea Dans rapes 1,379,000 1,085,000 
Poultry and CGPS coccseveccecencecsacnescovecg 2,324,000 1,121,000 
DAT VELGCOUCIS vices ovo eatnhsiemhe ram ticwanccss see 1,153,000 6, 334,000 
Bh CaSnORC MPa iter: oses ese tencmemee ns tc seees 554015000 1,991,000 
Other animal products, as wool, etc. ceeorsos: _ 1,280,000 _ __1,081,000 


36, 788,000_ 


25 432,000 _ 
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Shipments, as above shown, based on the two branches of field crops and animal husbandry account for 
$480, 205,000 in 1928 and $153,856,000 in 1933 out of the respective totals of $488,093,000 and $162,790,000. The 
balance is accounted for by the three groups of mine products, forest products and manufactured and miscellaneous 
products as Followss 


Mine Products 
1928 | abe 
$ $ 
Lignite coal See SeeeeeHrrsEoeeseseeeeeeeeeeeerease 3,631,000 901,000 
Base bull ion and matte eeeoveneeeeeoeoeeseeoeeneaese — 6,916,000 
Slate, dimension or block STONE eecesoescceceecs 304,000 “ht eas 
3,935,000 7,817,000 
Forest Products 
1928 13.33, 
$ $ 
Pul pwood S2®SSSHSTOHLCOHSHAESTHELOHCHEHSHPSCH HOSE ESOHRSEHSHE OAH EH 1,452,000 139,000 
Cordwood @ervetes oe ew eaeeeseeeoOeseeeatueeegeevtreeeoeecea eos bad pein r __ 343000 _ 
1,452,000 173,000 __ 


Manufactured and Miscellaneous 


1928 1933 
$ ¢ 

CEMENT 14s acieida as dele Seven o4e.cedelecteseees + eeemene 306,000 77;000 
Lime and plaster ccccscsoccecccesesecevcossecces 58,000 79,000 
WOOd DU! Ds « v0 cvtejewiclare's soho Geile claw ule o atelewiete civicreie 464,000 72,000 
Fish (Fresh Frozen, cured, fC.) ceoscecceseccess 901,000 654,000 
OTHE erdes vi. « oSeacidsls anise gaavicanconentee sents M°772,0008 57,000 
23501 ,000 239,000 _ 


While agricultural products form the largest group of shipments From the Prairie Provinces, theyscon- 
versely, form the smallest group of shipments into this region amounting to $8,289,000 in 1928 and to $4,875,000 in 1933 
made up chiefly as Follows: 


1928 Lous 
$ $ 

ADOIAS sciccsscrccccccctpescusssechbecesswseesses 2595609,000 1,428, 000 
OTe ts LPOSNGIYULT ses o¢ oe cuss s we udwegeeneises, 2;500,000 | 2,000,000 
FFESN, VECO GDLES gic edccceccecssccestcueeseeseces 1 y5li7,000 813,000 
Cheese ee ee eee! = u7i ,00C 
GINSE Paice Genes <tisle cote 5 016 <4 amerlastces saee uae? 674,000 ___163,000_ 
_8289,000_ 428752000 __ 


Imports of mine products are valued at $22,638,000 in 1928 and at $7,860,000 in 1933 including: 


i ae) sone 
$ 

Mithracie. Cool .scsemet ee: «104 so bksscccas «cases: LEESOIROCG 208,000 
Bituminous Coal ..ccescccccoccecscoocceecvccccan 99596,000 2,153,000 
COKE,..0 ww asncccescersceceerevaubecevesvescoaasvecs 980,000 360,000 
Crude petroleum cceccccccccvcccccevcccsceccososs 93685,000 4» 638,000 
Sal te cab vas ava ve ruawecn tes Ca eemsarus cAndeak © OS O0D 388,000 
ASOAG) ties 08.0.00 00000 ecee oo.aeb eae nennae se 4.6 5 6506 166,000 33,000 
Clay, gravel, sand and Stone eccceseesesecs200200 100,000 51,000 
Other mine products ceccvcceseeccceercoesesccsce» 111,000 _ _. 293000 


22,638,000 7,860,000 


eee ee 


a 90s 


Imports of forest products are valued at $16,998,000 in 1928 and at $1,887,000 in 1933 made up of: 


1928 ; 1933 

$ $ 
Lumber, timber, box, crate and cooperage material ... 13,352,000 1,262,000 
[aU Siaveletelatsiaters anstatnictetalsioraiatolersisisio's/eicis/eicialel eves alsleleleieieiate(e\e 165,000 15,000 
LOGSs POSTS, HOLES pLOTCs, we ociess 00.00.0020 ec0censeseces, 5 589)000 391,000 
Other <{ GOST DCOGICTSS + bes «.'0:4'60 190.54 010 2:0 0.00% 0:9:4'e bere 016 290935000 219,000 
_16,998,000 _1,887,000 


The largest group comprising manufactured and miscellaneous articles accounts for over 80 p.c. of the 
total value of all shipments into the Prairie Provinces. The principal items making up this total are as follows: 


1972 '8 } oe 3 

Ref ined petroleum and products cocceccscccccescseess 11,584,900 55506,000 
RTA ee ets cs oo ona 4 sek Sea eh aie pce Seen eee s1 LOS 821s 000 7,660,000 
Tron, pig and DIOOM 2... ccccsercencesscvecerecesecce 503,000 14,000 
Rar DORON CGT OCIS (ass oe sss ens cia .cc's posls bas eisia ses 626,000 42,000 
Bare Oeusnee ie TONS STCUCTUIAl) «ovcccscesancvessoe's ¢ 5,607,000 809,000 
Poariies il Ol SOREL <a 5 vaiecd sc.ta's 6 o's'e sus ere'S' Slee 0.156 8 86-3 106,000 40,000 
CELCCST OIG Antll TCLGLISTONG) ce casevs 46 ¢ope secs epee ss 8,431,000 3075000 
Castings, macninery and boilers, sewer pipe and 

CPA GNA Coo scp e coals Ras cio 5 Game bios so mea a oulee6s weloes 196,000 4 5000 
Agricultural impiements and vehicles other than 

BUTOMODI TES aacvveccvcscsrcccaceccccscovesesssaces 113,802,000 7,54! ,000 
Gna OUT es an Gvto TLUCKS* 2 «ss $.c's e's os sie wa'eie oan tee 87,286,000 11,758,000 
BOUSEMOITICOUS oo0s-0 06 eae couse soe hens Soe see ne sees 530,000 - 
Ears OL Crass dao eof sivibe ea ce es eee hs Ws SRR Fe oa eae eilalec 24 586,000 6,033,000 
Liquor and other Deverages -cesceserccccscensccvcens 5,092,000 1,888,000 
rea EU Si.s oos6 ib v'o.ne Gar neacte TEE Gin ae cae amet ot 263,000 yl ,000 
RaGeter Wal). DOald, C1 Cs ima ss sssisis's bie ele os. 4 s's'519'4 ese 9s0.9 - 1,474,000 
A eUSOOOUS | «scs%.5 sae caer ee hinsine esos sashes ak 13,645,000 10,000,000 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous sevsosesecsooes 42,066,000 65542,000 
Berchondise (All LiGibs ET@LONL) \aws cc eee cee eee aisaee __ 14,180,000 | __ 6,043,000 _ 

3394178000 _ _$5y702,000 


Thus the commodities sent out of the Prairie Provinces were valued at $88,000,000 in 1928 and at 
$163,000,000 in 1933, while the commodities brought in were valued at $387,000,000 in 1928 and at $80,000,000 in 1933. 


The vaives used above for both exports and imports are conputed at the point of origin. In addition to 
the amounts received by the primary producers, however, further value was added to the commodities produced within the 
Prairie Provinces by the activities of those engaged in the storage, insurance, merchandising of these commodities, ctc., 
and their transportation to the barder of the areae From information availabld as to the costs of handling grain, it is 
estimated that such charges amounted to about 14 p.c. of the values at the point of origin in 1928 and to about 2h pec. 
in 1933, and the total values of the commodities sent out of the prairie region are, therefore, estimated at 
$556,423,000 in 1928 and $201,860,000 in 1933. Similarly in the case of the imports,charges for transportation, etc., 
necessary to bring the goods to the border of the prairie area should be added to the values as computed at the point of 
origin. These charges are estimated to have amounted to around 20 p.c. of the values as above stated in 1928 and to 
about 30 p.c. in 1933, making the total estimated cost of the goods brought to the prairie region for consumption there- 
in $464,524,000 in 1928 and $100,05,000 in 1933. 


Thus there would appear to have been a trade balance in favour of the Prairie Provinces of $91,899,000 
in 1928 and of $101,455,000 in 1933. while Freight, insurance, and similar charges have already been provided for 
there are other charges For "invisible" exports and imports For which allowance must be made as is done in studies of 
the international trade balance of complete political or national entities. Some of the items, for example, ina 
complete statement of the exports from the Prairie Provinces of Canada would include (1) Payments of interest and 


pap ds" ee 


sinking fund sent outside the areas (2) Payments of dividends on securities of Prairie companies to persons resident 
outside the prairie regions (3) Remittances of cash by immigrant residents; (y) Expenditures made outside the province: 
by travellers, students, etc., ordinarily resident in and deriving their income from the Prairie Provinces: (5) Psynen! = 
to outside insurance companies; (6) The export of capital accompamying emigration; (7) Capital sent away From the 
Prairies for investment. Similarly the Following items would, inter alia, have to be included in a complete statemen* 
of the values imported into the Prairie Provinces: (1) Earnings on capital invested outside by residents of *he Prairie 
Provinces; (2) Expenditures by travellers in the Prairie Provinces from outside districts; (3) Cash remittences to “he 
Prairiesby Friends of residents; (4) Insurance payments to the Prairie district; (5) Capital brought in by immigrants; 
(6) Capital imported for investment. These items, while to some extent offsetting each other, account for the services 
and other utilities representing the trade balances set out above. 


INTERNAL, TRADE OF THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments 


A comprehensive survey of the business carried on by trading and service establishments was carried out 
in connection with the seventh decennial consus in 1931. Summary data of the results are presented herowi th.* 


Wholesale and Other Bulk or Non-Retail Merchandising:~ The wholesale field as defined For sthe oN NOSes 
of the census, embraces many types of establishments other than those generally classed as wholesale houses. In order 
to give a rough indication of the amount of pre-retzil business, bulk merchandising establishments have been divided 
into two classes "wholesalers proper" (establishments carrying on the more conventional forms of wholesale trarlingi end 
"other bulk or non-retail distributors" (including establishments engaged in handling or arranging for the sales of 
commodities or the transfer of rights etc. on anon-retail basis whether for domestic or foreign trade). 


The total net sales of \,272 whalesale establishments in the Prairie Provinces in 1930 amouoted to 
$995.757,900 as compared with sales $3,325,210,300 in 13,140 establishments for ali Canada. Employees numbered 205559 
in the Prairie Provinces and 90,564 in all Canada. For further details see tables 1 and 2. 


it will be noted that, while the province of Manitoba had 20.12 p.c. of the total sales of all butik 
merchandising, the business of wholesalers proper in Manitoba was only 7.15 p.c. of the total for Canada. This markod 
difference is due to the influence of the grain trade, which is such an important factor in tne commerce of that 
province. The trade in grain is carried on mainly by establishments classified under "other buik distributors". 


TABLE 1.--Bulk Merchandising (Wholesale and Other Non- Retaii) in the Prairie Provinces and Canada, 19300 


were re mem en. 


ee ce 


ee ee ene oe omer ae ee oee me 


All _Whol esale Establishments 


Oe = EE EO ET A ED AD Am nn 


a ; “Broportion Stocks on liand | 
Province Establ i sh~ All mie pects Net Prager tian End of eae | 
ments Employees’ Wages Sates 7" Net Sales atest eee 
No. Noo $ $ Poe $ 
Mani toba 1,307 9,362 155490, 600 669,076,900 20.12 28,561,500 
Saska*chewar: 1,659 5 ty) 8, 393, 300 137,112,000 412 24 5 209, 300 
Alberta 1306 59756 9738, 20000 | | 18945095900) 0 ene 
Prairie Provinces 4,272 20,559 33,622,190 995 5 7575900 29-94 76, 331,200 
Canada 13,140 90,564 146,346,600 3,325 210,300 100.00 _ REAR Or 
Wholesalers rs Proper 
Mani toba 31,9 1 32 6,303,400 795 393,100 75 15,546,000 
Saskatchewan 178 2,265 3,430,800 52,114,100 069 9,905,199 
Aberta 238 2,4tl 068,000 6y 091 5200 SKU UM ES Esha 
Prairie Provinces 175 8,808 13,302,200 “195,598, 1,00 17.61 36, 700; 600 
Canada 5,108 13,851 7927 »400 1,411,319,200 = 190-00 7,804 70G 


“More detailed information is available in the various Census of Merchandising bulletins issued by the Bureau of 
Statistics. 


a 


) 


—— 


Type of Estab] ishment 


Wholesalers Proper - 

Wholesale merchants sscacvoens 

EXDOFTEYS. sccaccccorescvccdese 

TRPONTEPS escocccesscecveseces 

Cash and carry wholesalers ... 

Drop shippers scecccccecccece’ 

Supply and machinery 
CISTPIDUTOI'S cose sacocececes 


Total, Wholesalers Proper »csecs 


Other Bulk or Non-Retail 
Distributors - 
Bulk tank stations .ccccccenee 
District sales of Fices wecsoee 
General sales of Fices eeeeeese 
Manufacturers’ sales branches. 
Export merchants (on ow 
BCCOIM pea vewcnics ss <cceeee's 
Auction COMDAMIeS ocesconscees 
PGK Su vualceccne soos sep aicnee 
Brokers Cash Grain evsecsooseee 
Commission merchants coscseces 
EXOOrT  OLOKErS “cocsccntssecess 
Export commission houses osc. 
Import commission merchants .. 
Import manufacturers’ agents . 
Import selling agents weovcces 
Manufacturers! agents ceccsees 
Purchasing agents eencesssoeee 
Resident buyerS cscscsocasseen 
Selling agents sosuccaceervven 
City buyers of farm products . 
Country buyers of Farm 
DEON TSilsaceviecase cs sees 


Co-operative marketing 
associations , 


Co-operative sales agencies ». 
Elevators (independent) 2.0. 
Elevators (line) soosssccovecs 
Chain store warehouses os+..o2- 
Film exchanges ooccecsecsececes 
Warehouses (distributing) ».0. 
Others 
Totai, Other Bulk or Non-Retail 
Distributors cscceccccvscccess 
GRAND: TOTALI es. bis «nro 9s'wic sis'ele'si since 


<_< 


IAVOVHAANAHGQOAAN 


ePeevogadrvyr2sgAdeOBoeevoezsr 


Retail Merchandising and Servicess- 


presented in tables 3-6. 


The line of demarcation between these two classes of retailing cannot be sharply drawn. 
establishments, especially those of the repair group, the retail sale of commodities is also carried on. 


Number 
of 


SS ROL Siar St 


647 
12 


iy 
25 
16 
19 
38 

Pe 


ae rc nn ey ry ee ee re re eee 


35497 


4,272 


= 1G) = 
Numoer Salaries Neti Sales 
of and (1930) 
Employees Wages ¥ 
7531h 11,177,000 169,594,500 
76 91,000 1,979,300 
1,252 2,189,500 17,806,800 
30 52,300 25,512,900 
ane mien 292.400") 3,7045900 
8,808 __'13,802,200 | 195,598,400 
3,439 4s 949,600 65,399, 300 
236 496,500 10,956, 300 
103 160,600 1,152,300 
y, 321 7,647,100 120,608, 200 
297 536,500. 77,098,100 
12 17,800 939,100 
Ties 156,100 11,682,900 
15 27,000 61,710,600 
340 626, 200 60,708,800 
10 27,900 15,091,800 
18 42,200 2,909, 300 
62 112, 300 2,338,700 
467 835, 300 33,899, 700 
20 3,000 1,337,300 
50 127,000 3,790,500 
40 48, 600 1,182,800 
1h 12,400 1,845,700 
33 49,500 1,345,700 
250 507,000 172,027,100 
30 34, 800 1,274,000 
1,042 2,145,800 124,581, 700 
555 707,100 20,985, 700 
182 230,100 1,887,500 
1k0 282,000 5,299,500 
jy E500) ti wl 106,900 
11,75! 19,819,900 800,159,500 


ee wee eee 


20,559 33,622,100 | _995» 757900 


TABLE 2.--wholesale Trade in the Prairie Provinces by Types of Establishment, 1930. 


eet en 


Stocks on Hand, 
End of Year 


oe 


(at Cost) 


26,542,400 
129,000 
8,446,900 


1,000 


1,581 , 300 


~-—36700,600_ 


9,783,600 
519,000 
173,700 

23,414,700 


1,802,300 
6,100 
77,600 


~ 


330,900 


110,600 


473,100 
12,400 


11,600 
87,600 


13,800 


66,800 
618,500 
1,775; 600 
36, 300 
316,400 


39,630,600 


Aire ne we ete ee meee 


76, 331,200 


Details of retail merchandising and service establishments are 


Conversely 


In many service 


a 


great many stores, chiefly engaged in retail merchandising, have service departments for making alterations and repairs, 


\ 
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for hair dressing and other personal service, for cleaning, decorating, Fur storage, etc. Establishments where both 
these functions are carried on have been classified according to the function which provided the largest receipts. 


The total sales made by 26,292 retail merchandising establishments in the Prairie Provinces in 1930 were 
$554,962,100 as compared with sales of $2, 755,569,900 by 125,003 establishments in all Canada. In addition to the sales 
made by these stores the manufacturing bakeries and dairies reported retail sales of $14,583,286. It should be noted 
that in the provincial Figures no allowance is made for the mail order or other sales outside the province. 


Service Establishments:- The 9,032 service establishments.in the Prairie Provinces From which reports 
were secured had receipts of $0,214,900 in 1930. Receipts in 42,223 service establishments in all Canada anounted to 
$219,455,900. The professional services, such as medicine, dentistry or law, were not included in the census, nor were 
the building trades, such as carpentry, tinsmithing, etc. A special report is being prepared for hotels and the 
Figures for these establishments are not included in the tables shown here. 


Among service establishments, the amusements group was the most important, Followed by domestic service, 
which includes laundries and cleaning, pressing and dyeing shops. For further details see tables 3-6. 


TABLE 3.--Summary of Retail Merchandise Trade, Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1930. 


Ao eee ne ee ee —_ a ee ae me 


nea oe en 


Bis Employees Salaries and Wages Ls NE aie ‘ 
ortion sage SES ak Eee ye ae a ortion on Hand a 
Province Stores of Total Full = Part Full Part Net Sales Mae Net End of Year 
eo a ee ee eores: ot MRC Iie ney a ee ne meee _ Sales __ (at Cost) 
No. Dee No. No. $ $ $ . DC. $ 
Manitoba 65859 5-49 17,806 1,956 18,945,300 652,500 139,243,900 6.87 28,253,700 
Saskatchewan 10,841 8.67 13,097 2,528 14,170,600 7453700 189,181,100 686 43,153,400 
Alberta 8,592 «6-87 :13,077 1,944 14,947,000 616,100 176,537,100 6.41 __ 35,800,500 
Prairie Provinces 26,292 21.03 43,980 65428 48,062,900 2,014,300 5545962100 20.14 107,207,600 
Canada 125,003 100.00 238,683 36,776 247,370,500 10,485,100 2,755,569,900 100.00 433,627,500 


— 


ae Mahi toba 
rs : (Stores No. 2,249 
rood group @eeeoee ene aeeeaeneeeee (Sales $ 275,410,900 
: (Stores No. 852 
Country general StoreS secancee aie $ 15,542,700 
5 5) 
(Stores No. 87 
General merchandise group «esses (Sales $ 64,344,000 
3 a 
aly (Stores No. 758 
ele inka healed Co FCM itil 45S 
_(Stores No. 432 
Apparel Sroup eeseecereteeeaaene (Sales $ 9,597,200 
St : l 
EY Ta Ii etek Als cer oer a ihe i 12,173 ia 
3 > 
Stores No. 101 
Furniture and household group . ete $ 3,740,800 
’ » a 
Restaurants, cafeterias and (Stores No. _ 338 
eating places eeeeeveoeeeo2 ano (Sales $ 925935300 
(Stores No. 1,484 
Other retail stores eeeeeeeoeone (Sales $ 29 00k » 200 
(Stores No. hl 


Secondhand group ssereeeeresees (Salas 


(Stores No. 65859 


TOTAL eenweoonvneeoeveeregeoeeee (Sales $ 


—_ 


—— 


$ 1,271,900 


189,243,900 189,181,100 


Saskatchewan Alberta 
2,046 23153 
25,877,700 29,137,600 
1,641 1,200 
37,710,000 28, 756,900 
71 nos 
20,102,400 23,198,500 
1,382 JOR MNS 
27,048, 700 31,120,100 
373 489 
10,231,900 11,087,700 
1,276 762 
22,612,200 15,574,000 
1h2 156 
4 5087,300 5,353,600 
506 433 
59551 ,900 599963400 
355959 2,018 
35,507,600 25 548; 800 
Tal 123 
451,400 763,500 
10,841 8,592 


Prairie 
Provinces 
6,448 
82,426,200 
3,693 
82,009,600 


Pig | 


35255 
78,774,300 


1,294 
30,916,800 


25455 
50,359,600 


399 
13,181,700 


1,327 
17,101,600 


65835 
90,060, 600 


335 
25486,800 


265292 


17655375100 554s 962,100 


TABLE },.--Retail Merchandising - Number of Stores and Sales by Chief Groups, 1930, Prairie Provinces and Canada. 


ee me 


Canada 


hy »665 
615,476,100 


11,915 
228,803,800 


2,974 
WO 55425500 


13,194 
381,959, 300 


10,474 
219,968,600 


6,035 


162,237,100 


3,188 
101,665,900 


5609 
7529774100 


25 343 
506,126,900 


1,606 
11,812,600 


125,003 


"25 7555693900 
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TABLE 5.-~Summary of Retail Services, Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1930. 


Empl oyees Salaries and Wages Stocks 
Estab- Prapor tion Proportion on Hand 
lish- of “Estab- Full Part Ful! Part Receipts of End of Year 
ments _lishments _ Time _ Time Time Time Receipts _(at Cost) _ 
No. pee. No. No. $ $ $ DeCs $ 
Mani toba 2493 5.91 3,976 772s yy 235,100 218,300 16,437,800 6459 338, 800 
Saskatchewan 3,658 8.66 1,936 492 = 1,923, 200 156,700 10,3)2,600 yeolS 389,500 
Alberta 2,88) 6.82 257199 476 3,062,400 149,600 13,434,500 5.38 298,190 
Pratrie Provinces 9,032 21.39 8,711 1,740 9,220,700 524,600 0,214,900 16.12 1,026, 00 
Canada 42,223 100.00 59257 =8598h 58,217,700 3,014,200 249,855,900 100.00 5,762,000 


TABLE 6.-~Retail Services - Establishments and Receipts by Chief Groups, 1930, Prairie Provinces and Canada. | 


RR ee Re ee ne 


Prairie 


Group Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta ‘ Canada 
i Provinces 
Rs alin a, hairy; (Establishments No. 220 469 330 1,019 3,300 
ee see sree tReet ats $ 4,002,900 25918, 300 3,279,600 10,200,800 453,231,500 
ae (Establ ishments No. 26 18 27 rar el 476 
i A a hail oad al (Peo ay $ 1,080,600 254» 400 808,300 2,143,300 29,409,300 
ane \ (Establishments No. 300 318 323 941 yp 88h 
omesTiC SErVICES QrOUP vesecoee (Reeei nts $ 2,754,900 1,318,700 1,861,200 5 9934,800 36,711,400 
Bey ei wari ces. ¢¢ (Establishments No. Ly 13 Ly yl 169 
Ee sanal ' (Establishments No. 560 683 594 1,837 10,853 
a ea Rene ets $ 1,3u0,900 1,394,600 1,339,400 4,074,900 244 460,500 
Prctodrachy (Establishments No. 54 . 56 60 170: 857 
Pye too |” MBeeetpts $ 318,700 268,100 363,100 949900 59078, 60% 
ao. (Establ ishments No. 34 50 Sy 138 860 
T< ~ eeeeeeooe6 
Undertaking and burial (Receipts $ 422,200 394,100 498,800 1, 315,100 9s 299,890 
Pa aera (Establ ishments No. 881 1,335 952 3,168 1,167 
pa ee eS Rae ore $ 1,761,800 1,743,900 1,899,900 5,405,600 30,675,300 
(Establ ishments No. 293 506 380 1,179 5 3b 
St d+ tati 

ee he eg ay SCOURS ek einte $ 3,461,700 1,631,600 2,809,200 7,902,500 50,053,409 
EG iT ancbus ie (Establishments No. 111 210 147 468 1,58! 
eatin Gai da.) )..(heeeipts $ 48.» 200 351,600 465,300 1,301,100 7,780,000 
(Establishments No. 2,493 3,658 2,881 9,032 eves 
(Receipts $ 15,937,800  10,3k2,600 13,434,500 39,714,900 248,555,900 
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CHAPTER V.--WEALTH AND INCOME OF THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES, 


Weal tht- An estimate of the national wealth of Canada and of the amounts thereof contributed by each of 
the Prairie Provinces is presented in table 1. "National Wealth" in this analysis is a concrete concept and includes 
the farms, Factories, equipment, merchandise in stock, real estate, roads, highways, developed resources and the 
thousand and one material things which we as a nation possess. 


Great difficulty arises when we try to reduce al! the things which go to make up this weal th (things 
uhieh onee created are themselves subject to violent change) to a common denominator for statistical purposes. 
F-timates of national wealth must always be expressed in terms of the national currency and thus, normally, in terms of 
geld doilars. Yet the purchasing power of the currency unit is always fluctuating and since 1929 had at one point 
increased by more than 50 pec. (February, 1933) in terms of wholesale prices. Even in 1930 the average index of whol e- 
sale prices was down by nearly 10 p.ce. from 1929, while in December of that year the index was 19 p.c. lower than in 
December 1929. The index continued to decline until February 1933, and even though there has been some improvement 
since then, in December 1934. it was still almost 26 p.c. below the same month in 1929. 


The effect of such drastic reductions in prices is first Felt by the commodities which are being 
currently produced and through these commodities diminishes the dollar value of production and consequently the 
national income of a country where most people are producers. Ultimately a persistent decline of this character 
affects the capital values of real estate, buildings, machinery, etc. and its influence is then felt in a reduction in 


the national wealth as stated in dollars. The capital value of our national wealth has not yet been Finally re- 
adjusted for the Fluctuations in prices which have marked the past five or six years and any attempt to estimate the 
wealth of Canada must be open to serious error until a Fairly stable level of prices has been reached. The 1929 
estimate which is considered to represent fairly well values in that year is, therefore, the latest which has been 


compiled by the Bureav of Statistics. 


TABLE 1.--Estimate of the Wealth of the Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1929. 


"900" omitted 
Classification of Weal th Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta rau eee Canada - 
4 é $ '$ $ 

Farm values (land, buildings, implements, machinery, Livestock). 569,81 1,413,120 875,110 2,858,071 4,308,353 
Agricultural products in the possession of farmers and traders.__ 119,472 2992304 223.2u6 642,022 1631, 1 2b 

Total agricultural wealth cossescoscscecesasenrecscenceenes 689,313 1,712,424 1,098,356 3,500,093 7,939,477 
Mines (capital employed) -sscovcccescceccssscesensvaveccsnnssons 18,020 6,098 142,943 167,061 867,021 
Forests (estimated value of accessible raw materials, pulpwood 

and capital invested in woods operations).ccessessesseerences 24 5500 67,700 97,500 189,700 1,877,000 | 
Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, etc. in primary 

OPCrAatiONS)cseevevcesercesreraeesscscysreceseececsscssarnces 1,317 122 547 1,986 33,935 
Central electric stations (capital invested in equipment, 

"2a EEG POs VA a Cy BML 8 9 RR eg pd 7 445 13,256 46,435 554,327 
Manufactures (machinery and tools and estimate for capital in 

rurat lands ad buildings, duplication CXEIUCED)) chescerececs 31,460 6,842 26,803 65,105 = 1 y418,040 | 
Manufactures (materials on hand and stocks in process, 

dupl ication excluded) ceccevensscvescvenecscesvoccesceressnes 24,847 13,258 18,318 56,423 837,805: 
Construction, custom and repair (estimate of capital invested 

in machinery and tools, materials, Etc.) secccccecseseereesne 9,652 8,772 7,640 26,064 137,685 
Trading establishments (estimate of the value of furniture, 

Fixtures, delivery equipment and materials on hand) ...s.see. 95,053 82,203 70,319 248,075 1,136,291 | 
Steam railways (investment in road and equipment) ...--seseese. 329,669 595,845 425,560 1,351,074 3,153,351 
Electric railways (investment in road and equipment) .sescesere 16, 364 4,322 6,265 26,951 240,112 
Telephones (cost of property and equipment) ceccrccevvecccceves 20, 347 31,351 25» 28h 76,982 291 5589 
Urban real property (assessed valuations and exempted property 

and estimate for under valuation by assessors ad "or roads, 

SOWEFS, C1Cs) coccccvcccssccccccscesescscscsssessessrisensces 79,322 246 594 256,795 982,711 8,251,011 
Canals (amount expended on construction to March 31, 1930) .+o« a = - - 241,946 
Harbours (investment in) ececececcvececsessseevecncercsressvecs 4,703 = ( 938 ) 5,641 367,488 
Shipping (including aircraft) sevesescseseccevcesersresseenscen 1,636 168 146 1,950 149, 306 
Imported merchandise in store (estimated at one-half imports 

during 1929) SoS SHSSHAHSHASHSSSSSSHOH SHS HH HHHHTHSHHHEHHEHSHBTOHHAEOG 28,475 17,188 19,564 65,227 649,477 
Ausomociles (cstimate of the value of automobiles registered) . 49,774 82,322 63,310 195,406 758542. 
riigh.ayS, ete. POSS SSHSSTHHHHATDLIVATASAVNAOLH AVA HOHMIOHHOHOHH HH OR ODA 13,690 25,000 29;000 67,600 36,396 
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TABLE 1.--Estimate of the Wealth of the Prairie Provinces and of Canada, 1929 ~ Cont'd. 


green | omitted 
Classification of Weal th Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta pi T@'TI© Canada 
Pehota LE ENT A ea Ni ss DE Ree CLEAR OS Eee Eyam. Re ewe ea Te OMICS. a! 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Household furnishings, clothing, etc. (estimated From 

production and trade statistics BULOHROEKRHKDSO KE FRHOHOHRHROK OV OHO 92,832 21 sy 90, 42h 304,573 1,370,000 
Specie, coin and other currency held by the Government, 

chartered banks and the general public (a) cesceesccceesven Ea 17,802 13,269 __—44,693 201 ,05u 


TOTAL .cccceceececesccccessceccscscserescscsccseses 1,970,240 3,047,242 244064268 74235750 30,840,219 
PERCENTAGES *OOPOePKAeaaeaeeHOneaOaaGHhGst BAESOHHAHKADDO DOP HO4D 6.39 9.88 7.80 24.07 100.00 


me ee we cr rr tre rt nr ee a trae ee ee ER ep Nees anaes ante 


(a) The specie holdings are distributed among the several provinces according to population. 


a mr ee ee ee 


The total estimated capital wealth of the Prairie Provinces in 1929 amounted to $7,424,000,000 or $3,308 
per capita. OF this total, $1,970,000,000 or $2;910 per capita was allocated to Manitoba; $3,047,000,000 or $3,451 per 
capita to Saskatchewan and $2,406,000,000 or $3,518 per capita to Alberta. The national wealth of Canada in 1929 was 
$30,840,000,000 or $3,076 per capita, so that the wealth of the Prairie Provinces was 24.07 pec. of that of the Dominion 
as a whole. 


The capital invested in farms, including implements and livestock, was the largest item, aggregating for 
the three provinces $2,858,071,000 or 38.4 pec. of the whole. The value of agricultural production in 1929, 
$61,2,022,000, is included as representing the average stocks of agricultural goods in the possession of farmers and 
traders and the amount invested in the preparation for the new crop. Thus the agricultural wealth of the three Prairie 
Provinces may be totalled at $3,500,093,000 or 47 p.c. of the entire estimated capital wealth of that part of Canada. 


The wealth invested in steam railways, computed from the cost of road and equipment and distributed by 
provinces on the basis of mileage, constituted the next largest item, amounting to $1,351,07h,000 or 18.1 p.c. of the 
total. 


The third largest element in total estimated capi tal wealth was urban real property. This includes the 
assessed valuations of taxed and exempted property, to which was added one-third to provide for under-valuation by 
assessors anid for roads, bridges, sewers and other public works. The estimated value as based on returns for 1929 
received in the Dominion Bureau of Statisties from the municipalities was $982,711,000 or 13.2 p.c. of the whole. 


Other important items include the capital invested in household furnishings and other personal property, 
amounting fo $304,573,000 or hel p.ces trading establishments $248,075,000 or 3.3 p.e.3 automobiles $195,406,000 or 2.6 
p-Co3 forest industries $189,700,000 or 2.5 p.co, and capital employed in mines totalling $167,061,000 or 2.3 p.c. 


On the basis of the estimated population in 1929 of 2,244,000, the ner capite weal th invested in farms 
and equipment in the Prairie Provinces was $1,609; in railways $6213 in urban real property $4523; in household 
' furnishings, elothing, efc., $140. 


Income:~ We have no direct statistics of total income in Canada. "The precise statistical measurement 
of the national income is a matter of insurmountable difficulty and the most indefatigable research into ail the 
relevant statistics in order to establish a Figure of national income must always leave a considerable margin of error." 
(1) In Canada the principal method of obtaining an approximation to the aggregate of the national income has been to 
take the value of the annual industrial production (including such processes as the growing of crops, extraction of 
minerals, capture of Fish, conversion of water power into electric current, manufacturing etc. - in economic phrase, 
the creation of "form" utilities) and to add thereto the estimated value of the production of those engaged in trans- 
portation, merchandising, etc. (which add to commodities already worked up into Form the further utilities of "place" 
"time" and "possession't) and of those engaged in the personal and profession services, such as those of the teacher and 
the doctor, which are not concerned with commodities at all but are nevertheless essential to any civilized society (in 
economic language engaged in the creation of "service" utilities). The same method has been foliowed in arriving at 
the estimated income of the Prairie Provinces indicated below. 


(1) The National Income of Canada p. 4 - study published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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As shown elsewhere (Chapter III) the net value of production in the Prairie Provinces was in 1929, 
$661,507,2973 in 1930, $60,963,873; in 1931, $361,035,520 and in 1932, $375,327,680. 


Of the 895,833 persons reported as gainfully employed in the 1931 census, some 296,000 or roughly one- 
third were reported as engaged in transportation, trade, finance, service, etc. and hence are not represented in the 
above figures of production. 


Upon the assumption that this one-third of the gainfully employed in Canada is, proportionately, as 
productive on the average as those engaged in the production of "form" utilities, it is estimated that the production of 
the Prairie Provinces represented created values of approximately $992,261,000 in 1929; $691,446,000 in 1930; 
$541 5553,000 in 1931 and $562,992,000 in 1932. 


In arder to arrive at the Figures of the national income certain deductions From the above amounts must 
be made - deductions especially connected with the maintenance of the industrial equipment of the country providing not 
only for depreciation but for obsolescence or replacement by new and improved apparatus. These probably amount to around — 
5 pec. of the annual value of productive activities. The income of the Prairie people is therefore estimated at somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of $942,648,000 or $420 per capita in 1929; $656,874,000 or $286 per capita in 19303 $514,475,000 or | 
$219 per capita in 1931 and $53,842,000 or $225 per capita in 1932. 


Income Tax Statisticss- Tables 2 and 3, herewith, show income reported to the income tax authorities for 
each of the Prairie Provinces during the years 1922-33.” Such data. are of ten used in comparing the prosperity of differen 
localities and when used with care they have a value for this purpose. It is necessary, however, to observe certain 
cautions, for example:- 


(1) The income reported to the income tax authorities is mainly taxable income, i.e. income of persons or corporations | 
which exceeds the limit of exemption. This limit has Frequently been changed, with the result that the income 
passing under survey changes al so. Persons whose incomes are too small to be taxable are not ordinarily required 
to make returns. Under the present law, a community containing a Few rich men and many poor ones would appear 
more prosperous by this criterion than one containing a large population of Families with moderate incomes. 


(2) Much of the income received in kind is not reported to the income tax authorities, e.g- home-grown praduce consumed. 
on the farm. Similarly the person who owns a house and rents it to mother must report the net ren? as a part of 
his income; but the person who owns a house and occupies it himself is not required to pay income tax on ifs 
rental value, 


XI: : should be remembered that the bulk of the income tex is collected in April, May and June, the first quarter of the 
Fiscal year on the income of the then preceding calendar year. Thus the figures of income assessed for the fiscal year 
ended March 1, 1933 apply in the main to the calendar year, 1931, the income tax due on these incomes being collected 
mainly in April, May and June 1932. Similarly the Figures of income assessed in the fiscal year 1932 apply for the 
most part to incomes earned in the calendar year 1930 and so on, 

tin Canada on account of the relatively high standard of living of ovr people the exemption limit has been comparatively 

high. Under the income tax legislation of 1926-1931 the exemption limit for individual income tax was $3,000 for 

married and $1,500 for single persons in respect of incomes of the years 1925 to 1930 both inclusive. In the session 
of 1932, however, the exemption limit was reduced to $2,400 for married and $1,200 for single persons in respect of 
incomes of 1931, while in the 1933 session a Further reduction was made to $2,000 for married and $1,000 for single 
persons in respect of incomes of 1932. The effect of the former reduction is reflected in the large increase in the 
number of income tax payers in the lower income classes in 1932-1933, while the effect of the latter reduction will 

be seen when income tax statistics for 1933-193 become available. The general rate of corporation income tax which, 

after an exemption of $2,000 had been 10 p.c. on incomes under $5,000 and 104 pec. on incomes $5,000 or over From 1919 
to 1924 was reduced to 9 p.c. on incomes of 1925, 81 p.c. on incomes of 1926 and 8 p.c. on incomes of 1927, 1928 and 
1929. It was raised again to 10 p.c. on incomes of 1930, to 11 psc» on incomes of 1931 of $5,000 or less and 11.55 
pc. on incomes in excess of $5,000 and to 123 p-c. on incomes of 1932 with an extra l p.c. where corporations and 
joint stock companies Filed a return consolidating their profit or loss with that of their subsidiary or subsidiaries. 

Again in respect of the income of 1932 the $2,000 exemption hitherto afforded corporations was removed. These 1933 

changes in rates, however, do not affect the statistics for 1932-1933 here presented. 


1922 19 or 1 92 19s 1926 l 927 
$ poe $ + gee $ ‘Sri 
Prince Edward Island 3,707,988 2,618, 325 2,301 » 305 1,590,134 1,841,389 1,564, 60 
Nova Scotia 51,057,049 35,671 ,5uy 33,785,63] 22,61 3, 331 19,997,318 149586542 
New Brunswick 35,238,694 28,450,436 225809, 357 19,500, 707 19,098,829 Ih, 727,822 
Quebec 362,078,282 27055495115 2965 331 5 345 2885731 49 267,952,358 214, 1c2scr0 
Ontario 59854565379 46956545705 473,015,674 4365971, 432 466,678,836  330,875,8)! 
Manitoba 134,039,184 86,665,622 925 286,842 7354975253 67,156,023 50,118,274 
Saskatchewan 89,942,132 56,568,615 50,778,824 4.05415, 300 35,848,382 27,080,457 
Alberta 665912, 332 495 736,832 53,310,467 4l,87h, 721 42,586,566 29, 766,879 
British Columbia 119, 7165 747 90,871,659 8155255976 725 390,078 80,619,635 60, 602, 25! 
Yukon 1,380,383 1,621,072 198820450 _ 1457558433» 3106 90,045 
CANADA 154622529170 15092,4075925 _1,108,027,871 99921605248 1,003,110,646 744,184,399) 
1928 1929 1930 193] io ee 1933 
$ § $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island 99065145 25201 506 2592935916 2,238,100 1,981,321 250155664 
Nova Scotia 19,187,670 2054185952 20,183, 735 22,954,032 22,748,690 235699, 3° 
New Brunswick 15,855,847 16,638,582 165743, 421 1744) ,133 1559415318  165253,\i: 
Quebec 2475108, 323 3425 206,962 402,108,906 3745899 266 234,313,01t  259,566,51 % 
Ontario 501,698,431 554,038, 353 599, 709,588 63h5 211,212 508,414,692 448,057,907 
Manitoba 73,008,012 6951315365 836595145 84,061,015 565619, 6u7 53,808, 380, 
Saskatchewan 39,130, 763 4597705126 425729, 0h 38,7095 748 2h 279» 759 1957659934 
Alberta 37,164,202 37,692,873 475251, 766 7959995021 455115,980 325 (5fs2l5 
British Columbia 103,587, 321 106,218,237 109,367,418 1155849, 332 82,033,481 87,1 2h, 46k 
Yukon ____ 1,586,234 1,085,310 1,146,505 1,115,781 1,158, 321 1,042,67/ _ 
CANADA 1 50405232,948 1419594025266 1,325,193 .4uy 153712478, 640. 9922606, 220 944,091 56h 


= Mined 
(3) There is doubtless considerable understatement of income. 


(4) Corporate incomes are usually reported at their head offices although they may be earned and distributed else- 
where. 


(5) A country may collect income taxes on income arising within its borders which is subsequently paid to foreign 
capitalists ar workers. Thus the difference between the income of Ontario per capita and that of Saskatchewan 
may be partly due to investments of foreign (extra-provincial) capital in Ontario, and may be partly counter- 
balanced by interest payments due From Ontario enterprises to the owners of capitel. 


Liiva 3.--Income of Individuals Assessed for the Purpose of the Income War Tax by Provinces, 1928-33. 


a AR. 6 hn 


serene ee 
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TABLE 2.-~Amount of Income Assessed For 1 the Purpose of the Income War Tax by Provinces, 1922-33. 


19-258 W929 1930 MS ee eka 2. 1/G03 
ety, 5 eee. Rens $ $ 
Prince Edward Island 1,704,679 1,932,509 2,019,170 159755294 17745280 1,679,982 

Nova Scotia 1459275676 15,883, 789 16,062,824 18,169,557 18,062, 374 19,855,350 
New Brunswick 12,496,800 12,878, 786 125839,892 13,887,278 12,859,395 14,127,2h6 
Quebec 166,196,154 196,166,825 26955793137 218,672, 25) 157,759,210 198,638,008 

' Ontario 298, ! 23,890 315,986,647 3425428, 388 349,140,109 312,283,792 298,022,196 
Mani toba 26,855,698 205 3465424 21,001,429 52556651 4h 43,858,932 ly 55575080 
Saskatchewan 359725881 14, 93u, 335 145 321,610 33,050,316 20,761 5370 18,517,056 
Alberta 27,64] 5932 26,926,541 37,791,317 557875536 31, 352,985 28,037,752 
British Columbia 51, 713,61 625630, 735 645 222,844 71 53995754 605439, 705 61,085,731 
Yukon 1,102,792 1,000,895 907 9419 1,066,442 9555214 1,023,149 

6045 736,116 668, 6875536 781,174,030 8155714, 68h 660,107,257 685,543,980 


CANADA 
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TABLE 3.--Income of Individuals Assessed for the Purpose of the Income War Tax by Provinces, 1928-33 - Cont'd. 
Assessment Per Capita. 


eget ie ah, Lahenl ie ec Bs Bai a’ P9583 

Srey He $ $ 3 § $ | 
Prince Edward Island 19.59 22.21 22095 22 45 20016 19.09 
Nova Scotia 28.99 30.84 31.19 35.28 35.14 38.7] 
New Brunswick 31.56 32.36 32.02 34.37 31.67 34 63 
Quebee 63.85 73.83 99.29 78.89 55 .8h 69.12 
Ontario 9» 22 98.16 104.86 104.72 92.23 86.84 
Manitoba 42.03 31.25 31.63 77-65 63.66 63.65 
Saskatchewen 48.39 17.76 16.61 37.43 22.99 20.08 
_ Alberta 45.46 42.54 5743 81.56 kh. 28 38.30 
British Columbia 85.34 100.53 100.19 108.35 8941 88.02 
Yukon 275370 GeGOwee eS I22G0BS 266.61 238.80 255-79 
CANADA 63.99 69.39 79.43 81.34 64.67 66.07 


INDEXES OF PROSPERITY 


As akin to the subject of wealth and income, certain other data may be employed for comparing the general 
level of prosperity in the Prairie Provinces with that of the rest of Canada. 


Use of Motor Vehicles:- Motor vehicle registrations are an indirect index of prosperity. Such figures 
must, of course, be interpreted in the light of local considerations such as the proportion of rural population prevented 
by lack of roads or other considerations from using motor cars also the presence of urban populations among whom 
commercial vehicles are much in use. In conservative communities, too, the use of automobiles may lag behind the cevelop 
ment of the wealth of the community. is 


Table 4 shows the number of motor vehicles (including commercial and dealers’ cars) registered in each of 
-the Prairie Provinces with the average number of persons per motor vehicle and also the number of passenger automobiles 
‘his forming, perhaps, a better index for the purpose in view. 


The 1931 census returns show the number of automobiles on farms. In that year there were 25,588 passenger 
iutomobiles on 54,199 Farms in Manitobas 65,093 on 136,472 farms in Saskatchewan; 42,81! on 97,408 farms in Alberta and 
321,306 on 728,623 Farms in all Canada. Of all passenger cars registered in Manitoba, 39 p.c. were on farms; in Saskat- 
chewam, 71 p.€.3 in Alberta, 54 p.c. and in ali Canada, 31 p.c. 


TABLE 4.--Number of Motor Vehicles Registered, Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1911-33. 


a eee ee 


: Prairie A + 
pee . eee Ge uo Provinees eit na 

1K] 29436 1,304 1,631 5,371 21.519 
i915 9,225 10,225 52832 25282 895944 
1946 12,765 15,900 9,516 38,181 123,464 
'S1T 17,507 32,505 20, 624 70,636 1973799 
i918 24,012 50,531 29, 300 103,843 275746 
199 30,118 56,855 31; ,000 120,973 341 316 
4920 36,455 60, 325 38,015 134,795 407,06) 
4921 40,215 61,184 40,235 141,634 465,378 
41922 42,200 61,367 40,642 Ly, 209 513,821 
1923 42,428 67,500 ub, 8hl 154,606 586,850 
192y yl» 322 705754 51,148 166,224 652,121 
1925 51,24! 79,078 542357 184,676 728,005 
1926 57,857 97,267 65,590 220, 714 . 836979k 
1927 63,905 106,599 75 830 24h » 33) 945,672 
1928 71,163 121,615 89,29 282;027 1,076,819 
1929 77,840 130,229 99,650 307,719 1,195,594 
1930 79,308 129,861 102,652 311,821 1,239,889 
931 755564 108,563 95,686 279,813 1,206,836 
1932 71,570 91,275 86,878 249,723 1,114,503 


1933 68,740 8h, 734 86,110 239,584 1,082,957 
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TABLE 4.--Number of Motor Vehicles Registered, Prairie Provinees and Canada, 1911-33 - Cont'd. 
Number of Persons per Motor Vehicle 


(me er a 


aud Manitoba Saskatchewan ne Alberta Pee bial Canada 
191) 189.4 37726 229.5 247.3 334.9 
1915 59.1 61.4 82.3 65.4 83.7 
1916 43.4 40.8 52.1 yh 5 64.8 
1917 31.9 2004 24.6 24.5 40.7 
1918 23.5 13.4 17.8 17.0 29.5 
i919 19.2 12.3 15.9 15.0 24.3 
1926 16.3 : 12.2 14.9 14.0 21.0 
1921 15.2 bern 14.6 13.8 18.9 
1922 14.6 12.5 1426 13.7 17.4 
1923 14.6 11.6 13.2 ; 12.9 15.4 
1924 the! ‘ithe 1h? Put 14.0 
1925 12.3 10.2 11.) 11.0 12.8 
1926 11.6 Bek 9.3 9.4 11.3 
1927 10.2 7.9 8.3 Rat 10.2 
1928 9.3 Tol Toh har 9.1 
1929 8.7 6.9 6.9 Ae 8.4 
1930 8.7 7.0 6.9 Tey 8.2 
1931 9.3 8.5 7.6 8.4 8.6 
1932 9.9 10.2 8.5 9.5 9.4 
1933 10.5 Vine 8.8 10.1 9.9 
Number of Passenger Cars Registered 
1921 a7suES Oh. 59,136 38,165 134,716 318,43 
1922 38,913 60,352 38,21) 137,479 462, 275 
1923 39,192 63,017 39,742 _ 14l,951 515,178 
192% 40,843 64,666 47,871 153, 380 573,975 
me 21925 46,736 725205 50,496 168,437 639,695 
1926 52,203 86,305 59,767 198,073 728,067 
1927 S718” 92,640 67,665 218,023 821, 367 
1928 63, 38h 102,839 78, 302 244 4525 921,395 
1929 68,441 108,630 85.087 2625158 1,013,663 
1930 68,550 108,161 85,067 261,778 1,047,494 
1931 645940 91,846 79225 236,011 1,024, 385 
1932 615420 75 5685 72,079 209,134 945,564 
1933 575930 69,040 71,076 198,046 911,627 
Number of Persons per Passenger Car 
1921 . 16.3 12.8 15.4 1h.5 27-6 
1922 15.8 1247 15.5 Ly. 19.3 
1923 15.8 12.3 15.0 14.0 17.5 
1924 15.3 . 1212 12.5 for 159 
1925 13.5 11.3 11.9 Tee 14.5 
1926 V2.2 9.5 10.2 10.4 13.0 
1927 yee 9.0 9.4 9.7 tT 
1928 10:5 8.4 Bol; 8.9 16.7 
1929 9.9 8.1 8.0 8.6 9.9 
1930 10.0 8.3 8,3 8.8 9.7 
1931 10.8 10.0 9.2 10.0 10.1 
1932 UL.S 12.3 10.3 IL. Wee: 


1933 12.5 13.8 10.7 12.3 11.7 


SO OR ne a I EE A A A ee ee a 


ae ee 
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Use of Telephones:- Table 5 shows the nwmber of telephones in use and the number of persons per tele- 
phone in the Prairie Provinces and Canada during the past decade. Telephomes are particularly necessary for the business 
and professional classes, manufacturers, bankers, brokers and generally for people who depend on speedy communication. 
They are, therefore, likely to be found in greater numbersin cities. The greater use of telephones in some provinces 
is, therefore, not so much a sign of exceptional prosperity as a result of urbanization. 


TABLE 5.--Telephones in Use - Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1921~33. 


ne ae gm cere reemmr rn net e e e  EE T SEIES ES  R T AS TT 


en eee eer we ~ 


Prairie 


Mani toba Saskatchewan Alberta Rrcuihene Canada : 
1921 68,463 96 5239 64, 383 229,085 902,090 
1925 69,000 100,096 70,073 239,169 1,142,876 
1926 ow Arar: 102,894 70,996 245,162 1,201,008 
1927 7h 5032 107,782 73,07 255, 221 1,259,987 
1928 77,226 112,237 773572 267,035 1,334,534 
1929 795279 | 100,697 80,273 260, 249 1, 382,422 
1930 785257 Fy 196 78,425 250,878 1,492,861 
1931 735399 82,875 70,427 226,701 1, 36h, 200 
1932 67,411 775162 62,635 : 207,208 1,261, 2b5 
1933 61,874 Th, 258 57,429 193,561 1,192,330 
Persons per Telephone 
1921 8.9 7.9 9.1 8.5 9.7 
1925° 9.2 8.0 8.6 8.5 Bel 
1926 9.0 | 8.0 8.6 8.4 aay FA: 
1927 8.8 7.8 8.6 8.3 7-6 
1928 8.6: 7.7 845 8.2 7.4 
1929 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.6 7.3 
1930 8.8 9.6 9.0 9.2 7.3 
1931 9.5 114) 10.4 10.4 7.6 
1932 10.5 12.1 i1.8 11.5 8.3 
1933 hse 2.8 13.2 | 12.6 9.0 
Telephones on Farms 
1921 17,889 53,000 ° 17,655 83,544 231,725 
1926 14,605 50,572 21,316 865493 ~ 


‘ 


1931 13.1N 46,746 16,622 76479 233,965 


Oren een eo eercmenne > wemesens~ 


an ene a es ae yp ee te ee 0 ee ee ee 
, 


The number of farms in the Prairi@ Provinces increased from 255,657 in 1921 to 288,079 in 1931. The above 
figures would, thercfore, indicate a decline in prosperity for the Prairie farmer since 1921, when the effects of the 
post-war slump were Firsf being felt. The tendency towards consolidation of Farm units would, of course, account for 
some decline in the number of telephones without indicating a corresponding decline in prosperity. 


Sales of Life Insurance:- Monthly Figures publ ished by the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau of 
Ha ‘ford, Connecticut, give the sales of new paid-for ordinary life insurance {exeluding group policies) in each prov- 
inc. as reported by companies doing from 80 to 90 p.c. of all business in Canada. The yearly Figures have been taken 
(to eliminate the seasonal Fluctuation) and adjusted to allow for business transacted by the smalley companies which do 
nol report to the Hartford Bureav. The totals thus obtained are still incomplete, since they fail to allow for business 
cone by Friendly societies and Fraternal organizations, but they have some value for comparative purposes. A somewhat 
better index For the purpose in view would be provided by the amount of life insuranee in foree al ay given time but 
tnis is not available by provinces. 


The sales of life insurance (total and per capita) in the nine provinces of Canada for- the years 1921-33, 
estimated as above, are shown in table 6. Some allowance must be made for the distortion of the figures due to tempor- 
ary business conditions such as good or poor crops. A weakness of this index, too, lies in the Fact that life insurance 
sales depend largely on the constitution of the population. The best "prospects" for life insurance are probably young 
marricd men. Urban communities are, on the whole, better Fields for insurance than rural ones. Even when allowance is 
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‘made for such factors, it is evident that, on the whole, the growth of life insurance in the Prairie Provinces has not 
“kept pace with that in the other provinces of Canada. In 1921 the per capita insurance held in the Prairie Provinces 
amounted to $59.29 while that for all Canada amounted to $50.55. Since 1926 the per capita fioure for the Prairie 
Provinees has been below that for Cavada. In 1933 the Former was $24.31 and the latter $40.54. 


TABLE 6.--Sales of Ordinary Life Insurance, Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1921-33. 


"900" omitted 
Manitobs Saskatchewan Alberta mae Canada 
a SEER Se he Vee 0 2a eR NE 2, oS La 9 ee rovinces ee sees eee 
a $ $ $ $ $ 
1921 40,422 : 38,782 36,716 115,920 yl , 284 
1922 33,944 34,970 32,098 101,012 406,416 
1923 34,535 Bi, 152 28,1498 100, 736 435,996 
1924 33,833 35,170 30,981 99,984 466,256 
1925 39,885 35890 35,852 111,627 505,590 
1926 39,892 435849 38,117 121,858 561,872 
1927 40,782 yl , 209 yl 694 123,685 599, 24 
1928 47,617 50,694 52,375 150,686 691,548 
1929 48, 344 49,022 46,164 143,530 731, 389 
1930 435165 36,319 38,815 118,299 6755569 
® 1931 35,669 26, 604 28,273 905546 582,906 
m 1932 26,918 20,050 22,080 69,048 482,074 
1933 2h 9556 16,312 18,209 59,077. 432,997 
Per Capita 
1921 66.27 51.23 62.hh 59.29 50.21 
1922 55.10 45.47 Sh 22 51.09 45.57 
1923 55.79 48.53 48.06 50.65 48.39 
192y 54.13 yy «6 51.89 49.67 51.00 
1925 63.11 yy 53 59-55 54.72 54-40 
1926 62.43 53.4) 62.69 58.93 - . 59.45 
1927 62.65 49.00 65.87 58.20 62.18 
1928 71.71 58.81] 79.60 69.00 70.31 
1929 71 kl 55.52 67.49 63.96 * 72.92 
1930 62.65 40.22 54.82 51.43 : 66.18 
1931 50.96 28.85 38.62 38.46 56.18 
» 1932 37-97 21.49 29.8h 28.99 45.289 
1933 34.01, 17.15 2h 05 24.31 405k 
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‘ Byilding:- Building contracts awarded may be taken as an index of prosperity. They are more accurate and 
_ more comprehensive than building permits which may cover work that is eventually not carried out. The record of con- 
tracts awarded in each of the three Prairie Provinces and in Canada, as a whole, during the past decade is shown in 
table 7. 


The depression which began to make itself felt in the latter part of 1929 and increased rapidly in 
intensity thereafter is reflected in the drastic decl ines shown by the figures for later years. While declines were 
general, it is evident that curtailment of building in the Prairie Provinces was greater than in other parts of Canada. 
Between 1929 and 1933, construction in Manitoba dec} ined approximately 9k pee.3 in Saskatchewan 98 peCe3 in Alberta 90 
p-c.3 and in Canada 83 p.c. Building activity recovered somewhat in 193 both in the Prairie Provinces and Canada. All 

_ lasses in the Prairie Provinces registered increases. In Gntario, Quebec aid British Columbia industrial building 
continued to decline. 


Table 7 would seem to indicate relatively less prosperity in the Prairie Provinces than in the others, 
| . but it must be remembered that rural popylation 1s growing less rapidly than urban and that the Prairie Provinces are 
_ the most rural of the five economic areas of Canada. Part of the new building in Ontario and Quebec is to accommodate 
_ am increasing population, yet a stationary population might still be enjoying prosperity. Moreover, part of the new 
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building may represent speculative over-production. Again, office buildings in the cities of Ontario and Quebec are 
largely occupied by enterprises which carry on business in all parts of the country and draw their profits From a wide 
area; the erection of anew factory or office building in Toronto or Montreal may, therefore, reflect a successful | 
selling campaign in the Prairie Provinces or in the Maritimes and may indicate prosperity in the east or west as well 
as in Ontario or Quebec. Wherever the initial purchasing power may have been, the industrial and commercial centres 
will share the result in the form of building contracts. : 


TABLE 7.--Value of Building Contracts Awarded, 1921-3).* 


"9000" omitted 

Mary i toba Saskatchewan Alberta gt Us Canada 

fae: bs is WANN Tre Provinces 

$ $ $ pas $ 

Residential - 1921 3,653 1,500 1,163 6,316 765655 
1922 4 2540 2,866 1,983 8,389 104,202 
1923 3,482 15304 891 5,679 97645 
1924 23754 pees ay 800 4,804 915225 
1925 3,871 1,265 1,347 6,483 96,490 
1926 4,897 2,619 1,621 9,137 109,562 
1927 6,409 3,051 1,892 11,352 124,940 
1928 6,410 5,841 3,341 . 15,592 139,166 
1929 7,098 7,668 5,538 20, 304 128,901 
1930 49489 3,068 3,631 11,188 93,292 
1931 3,330 1,016 2,270 6,616 81,684 
1932 990 402 1,212 eet 25608 28,893 
1933 556 218 965 Re gle 23,930 
193 571 213 967 1,751 30,588 
Business - 192] 4,504 3,209 - 3,263 10,976 84,722 
1922 3,746 2yaer 2,750 8,823 81,386 
1923 1,863 2577 1,957 6,594 805437 
1924 2,4ll . 2,547 3,789 . 8,747 73,667 
1925 4,570 2,289 1,813 8,672 73,067 
1926 4,267 7,671 5789 17,727 112,409 
1927 8,713 5,069 3,987 17,769 163,429 
1928 11,257 10,016 9,610 30,883 170,227 
1929 8,921 13,037 13,453 | 35,411 190,162 
1930 842k 10,770 10,715 29,909 151,104 
1931 3,152 2,264 2,095 7,511 81,174 
1932 2,078 854 1,645 4,577 39,399 
1933 736 313 768 1,817 26,277 
1934 1,501 893 1,094 3,488 _ 374480 
Industrial e191 5,977 134 197. 6, 308 16,50 
1922 222 26 25992 3,240 255756 
1923 3,116 388 194 3,698 27,022 
192h 285 201 365 a5) 21,765 
1925 1,615 30 277 1,922 \G,007 
1926 7,11y 639 99 7,852 79,690 
1927 7,683 1,110 356 9,149 39,989 
1928 1,031 3,172 35242 7o445 63,301 
1929 Ly uhh 8,198 1,024 10,666 62,969 
1930 726 1,080 yhO 2,246 31,520 
193) 13377 549 328 25254 14,816 
1932 233 109 ans 8 632 974 7,820 
1933 ku 126 222 392 9,102 


1934 430 98 205 33 8,638 


“From MacLeans Building Review. 
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TABLE 7.--Value of Building Contracts Awarded, 1921-31,* - Cont'd. 


vies, NOOO om! tted 
. Mani tobe Saskatchewan Alberta Prairie Canada 
Provinces 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Engineering ae 1921 1,577 1,791 25619 52987 62, 253 
1922 859 816 1,179 2854 120,501 
1923 1,523. 1,326 4025 6,874 109,150 
1924 1,043 1,860 1,647 4,550 89,605 
1925 3,038 1,339 432 4,809 88,409 
1926 25908 3,323 2,550 8,781 71, 287 
1927 79136 © 2,108 1,272 10,516 90,594 
1928 5 298 39098 1,717 10,113 99 » 339 
1929 20 694 59282, , 95145 35,121 194,620 
1930 8,372 12,445. 10,296 31,111 181,084 
1931 59939 55373 9,642 20,952 137,807 
1932 1,202 1,341 25460 | 59003 56,760 
1933 802 118 871 1,791 375982 
193% “1,403 360 1,224 25987 49,705 
Total - 1921 157i 6563) 7,242 295587 240, 133 
: 1922 Fy 366 | 59034 8,904 23, 304 331, 8hy 
1923 95984 55193 7,066 225843 314, 25k. 
1924 69493 5,858 6,600 18,951 276, 261 
92> 135093 4923 3,868 21,884 2975975 
1926 19,187 1,252 10,058 435497 3725948 
1927 295940 11,338 7,507 48,785 418,952 
1928 239995 22,127 17,910 64,032 472,033 
1929 38,157 34518h 29,160 101,501 5765652 
1930 225011 27,361 25,082 Ths 45h 4575000 
1931 13,798 9,200 Lys 335 51,559 315,482 
1932 4s 504 2,705 59948 13,157 132,872 
1933 25138 715 2,826 55139 97290 
193), 35905 1,563 3,489 8,957 125,812 
Total Contracts 
per Capita- 192! 25076 8.76 12.32 15.13 27.633 
1922 15.20 6.55 15.0) 11.79 4 panies 
1923 16.13 7045 11.92 11.48 34.88 
192 10.39 7 oy 11.06 9.4) 30,22 
1925 20,72 601k 6043 10.73 32.06 
1926 30.03 17236 16.71 21.03 39547 ~ 
1927 45099 13.48 11.86 22.95 43.48 
1928 36.14 25067 21022 29.32 48.00 
| 1929 56.36 38.71 42.65 45 223 57351 
’ 1930 31.95 30.30 35045 32.337 yh o78 
193} 19.72 9.98 19.58 15.86 30.41 
7 1932 6.35 2.90 8.04 5.52 12.65 
j 1937 2.96 28h 3.73 2036 Jol 
: 1934 5.34 1.62 53 3.63 11.61 
Sai, gle. DI ase tos. #1 LZ Rcndess sonic! REO 
* From Mac.eans! Building Review. 


Bank Debits;~ Bank debits furnish en index of business activity. Debits to individual accounts in 
the Five economic areas of Canada for the years 1924-34 are shown in tale 8. 


Er 


For the period under review debits were highest in the Prairie Provinces in 1928 reflecting the large 
crop of that year. The peak was reached in the other areas in 1929. Subsequent declines reflect the lessened business 
activity and also lower prices. In comparing the per capita debits in the different provinces, it should be remembered 
that the predominantly rural character of the Prairie Provinces tends to lessen bak debits as compared with provinces 
where urbenization and industrialization are greater. 


TABLE 8.--Bank Debits to Individual Accounts in the Clearing House Centres of Camada by Economic Areas, 1924-3). | 
"000,000" omitted | 


eR ee ET EF eee ee ee OO oe 


"tale ProvingesX ——Guebee tari provinces __Colunbia 
$ ier ae 
1924 279157 585 8,133 11,209 5505 1,725 
1925 28,126 572 8,475 11,236 6,000 1,842 
1926 30, 358 605 94909 11,998 5886 1,960 
1927 36,094 628 12, 7h 14, 642 6,127 2,053 
1928 43,477 745 14,913 17,312 8,005 25099 4 
1929 _ 46,670 798 16,488 18,543 Ps rt 2,923 
1930 37,491 708 13,137 15,044 6,279 2,322 
1931 31 586 653 10,550 13,377 5,201 1,806 
1982 25. 8hh 519 7,766 11,259 4, 797 1,503 
1933 29,981 48) 8,567 13,027 «By ylly 1,492 
1934 32,867 53h 9,450 14,920 6,337 1,626 
Per Capita 
1924 2,971 589 3,260 3,664 2,735 3,02) 
1925 3,027 575 3,325 3,612 2,941 3,133 
1926 ww?  - 99212 606 3,807 3,792 25846 3,234 
1927 3, 746 628 45796 ye5h9 2,883 3,295 
1928 4422 72 5,493 5,281 3,665 ~ 3,899 
1929 42654 oe 59948 5,562 3,531 4,436 
1930 3,673 702 4,650 shy 3 2,730 3,435 
1931 3,045 647 3,671 3,898 2,209 2,602 
1932 2,460 508 2,669 3,240 2,014 2,135 
1933 2,807 467 25885 3,697 2,640 2,096 
1934 3,033 513 3,127 4,18 25569 2,243 


ee ee 
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*the extremely low level of debits in the Maritimes is explained by the fact that the only debits recorded are those at 
three clearing house centres. Total debits in the Maritimes are much greater than those at clearing house centres. 
Tests made to determine the proportions showed that debits at outside points in the Maritimes aggregated 90.6 p.c. of 
the debits at the three clearing house centres, while in the other areas the range was from 6.1 to 18.6 p.c. 


Gasolene Consumptions- Gasolene consumption by motor vehicles is of ten used as an index of prosperity. 
The accompanying table 9 shows such data by provinces, for the years 1929-33. Figures for earlier years are not 


available. 


TABLE 9.-~-Casolene Consumption by Motor Vehicles, 1929~33. 


eee ore 


od Prairie 
Manitoba ~ Saskatchewan Alberta Provinces Canada 
Gallon Gallons Gallons Gallons Gallons © 
1929 21,626,656 47,726,980 45,707,605 118,061 ,2y1 482,715,157 
1930 24 951 2,667 31, 248449 36,721,728 92,482,844 461,037,507 
1931 22,142,728 26,4792 689 24 5 746,025 73, 368,442 463,298, 366 
1932 21,517,430 21,998,369 3052205478 73,736,277 440,835, 41) 
1933 22,253,000 21,652,000 27 482,000 71,387,000 427,658,000 
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TABLE 9.--Gasolene Consumption by Motor Vehicles, 1929-33 - Cont'd. 


Average Number of Gallons per Registered Motor Vehicle. 


SR OG Se a a a a ah ey fe to ees = a OEY) VS ee Ee, 


Prairie 


Mani toba Saskatchewan Alberta ; Canada 
eit et eee ee een), BS aeee NOW a 

Gallons Gallons Gallons Gallons Gallons 
1929 316 366 459 384 Oy 
1930 309 2yl 358 297 372 
1931 293 . 2uy 259 262 38h 
1932 301 21 348 295 395 
1933 324 256 319 298 395 


It will be noted that there was a greater proportionate decline in gasolene consumption in the Prairie 
Provinces than in the rest of Canada. Between 1929 and 1931 gasolene consumption per registered motor vehicle in the 
Prairie Provinces declined 32 p.c., and in Canada 5 pec. In 1932 and 1933 some of the loss was regained, gasolene 
consumption per registered motor vehicles in the latter year showing 22 p.c. and 2 p.c. declines From 1929 for the 
Prairie Provinces and Canada respectively. Figures of gasolene consumption are affected by touring motorists From 
other provinces and the United States. After making allowance for such Factors, however, it is evident that inhabit- 
ants of the Prairie Provinces found it necessary to curtail the operation of their motor vehicles during the past Few 
years to a much greater degree than did those living in other parts of Canada. 


Radios:~ In the 1931 census information was collected as to the ownership of radio receiving sets. - 
The number of radios per 1,000 of the rural population in Manitoba was, in 1931, 48.67 and of the urban population 33.9). 
Similar Figures for Saskatchewan are 48.57 and 84.87 and for Alberta 47.49 and 82.03. In Canada, as a whole, there were 
45.78 radios per 1,000 of the rural population and 98.87 per 1,000 of the urban population. | 


Other:~ The consumption of various luxuries such as tobacco, sugar, tea, coffee, etc., is sometimes used 
as an index of prosperity. None of these tests can be applied in the present instance, as provincial statistics of 
consumption are not available. Various plans have been proposed to measure consumption such as the use of sales tax 
collections, luxury taxes, taxes on theatre tickets, etce., but for obvious reasons they are not applicable under the 
methods of collection Followed in Canada. 
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CHAPTER VI.--PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING. 


when the general level of prices has been fairly constant over a period of time a rough equilibrium 
exists between the prices of different commodities, services and incomes. When the level changes, and especially 
when chance is rapid, this equilibrium is upset, for all prices do not chenge at equal rates. Prices of manuf actured 
goods lag behind those of foods and raw materials, end retail prices behind wholesale, resulting in greater loss of 
purchasing power and consequently more hardship for certain. classes than others- Thus the drastic fall in the prices 
of primary products in recent years has borne heavily upon agricul tural producers. The prairie farmer, dependent for 
his purchasing power. upon a Crop, the average price of which in 1932 was little more than two-fifths that of 1929, 
Found thet the prices of the commodities he hed to buy had not Fallen in anything like the same proportion. 


the position of the average Canadian farmer as between the prices obtained for his produce and those 
paid for the commodities he buys may be roughly gauged From table L,which, starting with jwmediate pre-war prices 
as a base of 100, compares the subsequent Fluctuations in the prices of Canadian farm products and of manuf actured 
goods. The years‘ during and immediately Following the war were prosperous ones For: the farmer. The index of farm 
products prices rose from 100 in 1913 to 258.2 in k920 and during these years was at a considerably higher level then 
manuf actured goods, which advanced From 100.0 to 242.0. The farmer lost his relative advantage during 1921, the index 
for his products dropping rapidly to 164.2, while that for manuf ectured goods stood at 180-0. The dispar: ty between 
the two groups increased to the farmer's disadvantage during the next two years but lessened slightly in 192h. Im 
1925 the two groups reached practical equilibrium. During the next four years the advantage was again with the 
Farmer. In 1930 and 1931 farm:prices dropped rapidly as compared with those of manufactured goods. In 1932 the 
disparity between the two groups was intensified, although there was a considerable slackening in the rate of decline.- 
For the following year the indexes of both groups moved upward, farm products rising to 79.8 and manufactured goods 
to 108.3, During the first three months of 1934, manufactured goods averaged around 25 points higher than Farm | 
products, but latterly this difference was reduced to approximately 17 points. 


TABLE 1.--weighted Index Numbers of wholesale Prices of Canadian Farm Products and 


Fully er Chiefly Manufactured Goods, 1914-2). 
(1913 = 100) 
Farm Manuf actured Farm Manuf actured 

Products Goods Products Goods 
1913 100.0 00-0 1924 139.1 157.3) 
1914 110.8 101.0 1925 160.5 160.2 
1915 124.1 110.9 1926 159.8 154.3 
1916 143.4 130.4 1927 163.2 148.9 
1917 207.7 175.5 1928 158.4 146.6 
1918 212.3 196.9 1929 158.8 143-5 
1919 232.5 204 0 1930 W27%et 13457 
1920 258.02 24220 1931 86.1 11504 
1921 164.2 180.0 1932 7501 107.7 
1922 138.5 155.0 1933 7908 108.3 
192% 127.6 159.1 

UES Reh a 

January 86.1 112.6 July 951 112.9 
February 90.0 115.0 August 9801 113.6 
March 88.1 115.7 September 97-1 113.9 
April 86.4 113.9 October 95.6 112.6 
May 89.1 112.2 November 96.0 112.0 
June 95.5 112.8 December 96.6 112.2 


en Map PEEP AE OTTO ROS I ELLIE AL EES OLED AE Lee 
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x 1934 subject to revision.. 


Bo er 
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he index numbers shown: in table | are based on prices at various centres throughout Canada. Similar 
‘ndexes for the Prairie Provinces alone are not available. Some additional information as to the positior. of the average 
prairie wheat farmer is afforded, however, by a comparison of wheat priees and the general price level in receni years as 
shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2.~-Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada and Great Britain and of No. 1 Northern Wheat 
(Winnipeg Cash Price, Basis in Store Port Arthur and Fort William). 


a ent ene A A OT IOS A EN ENS MRNA LN ee RE OR Ne SR er ee pe et NB nee ne ey are eee ethene RR eres ws, Sete 


a ns 


Wneat No. 1 


General Index Board of Trade” Meni tooa Northern 

Canada United Kingdom Fort William and 

; Port Arvhur Basis 

1926+) 00 1926100 i 926=100 
1927 97.7 95-6 99-0 
3928 96-4 yo 7 90.2 
1929 956 92-2 89.8. 
1930 86.6 80.7 63.0 
1931 7201 70.3 39.3 
1932 ‘ 66.7 68.6 37.2 
1933 670! 6801 40.8 
931k 
Januar: 70-6 706 43.5 
February 72] T1 1 43.9 
_-Mereh 720 70.1 th oy 
April | The! 69.4 3.8 
May 71.1 69.3 W7o2 
dune 72.) 70.0 51.6 
| July 7200 69.8 54-8 
August 723 71.2 57-5 
 Septembe; 72.0 71.0 2500 © 

October 7 ely 70.3 52.3 
November Thee 70.3 53.2 
December Tied - 53-0 


ee eet ee em OF Ae AN 8 ROT ee RS an RA Ap A Ee NNER NS NN RN Bf PN po RR SN a = ES 


“Transposed from the base 1913100. 


the general tresid of the cost of living in the Prairie Provinces since 1924 is shown in the accompanying 


table of index avmburs (tabie 3) which includes foods, fuel; lighting and rentals, A typical family budget in terms of 


average prices far the whoie Dominion im the year 1913 was first worked out and figures for subsequent years expressed as, 
percentages of that yotal. It will} be noted that trends have not differed materially in the Prairie Provinces from 
eisewhere, A comparison of tabies 1 and 3 illustrates how adjustments in retail prices paid by the consumer have tended 
Fo lag nehind movements im wholesale prices. The Bureau's index of wholesale prices of Canadian farm products in 1933 


t 


was eppraxbevcsy 20 paints below axd a similar index of manufactured goods was about 8 points above 1913 levels. As 


stated above, index numbers of wholesale prices of farm products and of manufactured goods for the Prairie Provinces 
alone aré noi availabie. Retail prices of staple foods in 1933 for Canada, as a whole, were more than \ points below 
those for 1913. The fuel and iight grovp was over 50 points above, rent more than 21 points above: and the total cost 
of Living alos? 12 points above 1913 levels. For the Prairie Provinces retail food prices were lower than in Canada as 
_awhole, Fuel and lighting prices were higher in Manitoba but lower in Saskatchewan and Alberta, while rent was higher 
in each of the Prairie Provinces than in Canada.as a whole. For Further details see table 3. 
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TABLE 3.--Index Numbers of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting and Rent, 1916-33. 
Dominion Average 191 3=100 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Caada 3 Mani toba Saskatchewan _— Alberta Canada 
Staple Foods Fuel and Lighting 
1916 118.3 120.8 119.8 119.8 123.8 129.0 91.0 100.7 
1917 146.8 151.4 157-4 155.6 141.7 142.6 92.0 123.8 
1918 171.0 177-0 180.0 177.3 158.4 159.4 101.3 149.2 
1919 188.3 192.7 191 «3 189.2 17h.1 178.8 119.5 160.2 
1920 220.2 215.6 218.0 217.9 206.3 210.3 161.6 191.6 
1921 162.6 164.7 163.6 164.9 221-4 216.5 140.4 198.4 
1922 137.3 138.6 137.4 14l.7 194.5 205.8 129.7 183.6 
1923 136.4 Lyl 1 138.2 143.5 203.9 201.7 134.8 185.7 
1924 133.1 137, 139.4 140.5 195.3 195.2 122.5 177.8 
1925 Ug 148.2 149.9 147.3 188.5 186.4 128.3 17st 
1926 142.2 148.6 147-5 152.8 184.8 181.2 126.2 176.0 
1927 141.6 150.7 148. 149.9 183.2 18257" 122.0 172.8 
1928 145-6 152.3 151.1 150-4 184.8 183.8 108.4 171.5 
1929 151.2 158.3 158.9 154.7 189.5 181.2 100.5 T7l.2 
1930 LyyedS 149.1 150.9 149.4 190.1 ATH. 100.5 170.2 
193] 108.8 110.4 111.8 115.7 181.7 160.7 97.4 166.5 
1932 93.0 93.4 93.0 96.8 159-2 112.6 Sip. 2 158.6 
1933 92.1 92.4 92.1 . 95.8 153.9 102.6 90.6 150.3 
Rent Grand Total 

1916 100.9 106.5 106.8 B4..9 113.0 ET 7et 111.5 105.4 
1917 109.7 110.8 111.3 90.9 133.2 136.3 132.8 129.4 
1918 117.6 128.2 120.6 99.4 151.0 157.8 149.0 147.2 
1919 eae 157.8 134.6 109.5 163.3 178.9 162.1 158.1 
1920 159.6 178.1 15-7 130.5 197.4 202.1 188.6 184.7 | 
1921 181.2 180.8 158.5 142.5 176.8 177.2 158.7 161.9 | 
1922 181.2 182.5 161.2 146.0 160.1 162.8 144.5 148.9 | 
1923 181.2 184.5 157.7 146.6 160.7 163.9 1yy.] 150.2 
1924 184.2 187.6 150.8 146.3 158.6 162.1 140.6 147.6 
1925 184.2 184.2 148.0 144.9 162.2 165.3 146.0 150.2 | 
1926 18.2 184.2 151.8 1hh oy 161.9 164.8 145.8 15361 | 
1927 184.2 184.2 152.4 Lyy ely 161.5 166.2 145.9 151.2 : 
1928 184.2 184.2 151.8 145.6 163.8 167.2 145.3 1557 | 
1929 18),.2 184.2 157.9 146-9 167-4 170.0 150.4 15% 01 | 
1930 184.2 185.7 161.7 148.2 163.9 164.7 1h7.y 151.8 
1931 176.6 176.8 160.h 146.3 11.5 139.5 126.1 - 1330 
1932 153.5 156.0 143.6 135.6 122.3 117.0 110.1 118.1 
1933 131.8 133.1 125.5 120.3 113.8 107-4 103.0 i Ge 


The Bureau has in process of preparation a series of index numbers indicating the behaviour of prices 
for commodities farmers purchase. Preliminary calculations reveal that prices for such commodities Fell approximately 
22 pec. between 1926 and 1933, while wholesale prices of Canadian farm products decl ined 49 pec. Due to price move- 
ments alone, therefore, the purchasing power of the agricul tural community has been curtailed by at least 35 p.c. 
Price movements in 1934 were Favourable to a moderate improvement in purchasing power. 
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CHAPTER VII.~-THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF THE DOMINION AND THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


ee eS 
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FART] s-eHISTORICAL 


Introductions- When the original provinces entered Confederation they were compensated for the loss of 
_ customs and excise duties (hitherto their chief source of revenie) by the grant of Dominion subsidies which consisted, 
originally, of two partss- (1) a fixed allowance for the coat of local legislatures; (2) an additianal sum of 80 cents 
_ per head, based, in the case of Ontario and Quebec, upon the 19861 population. In the case of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, this allowance was to increase until the population of each prowince reached &00,000 but thereafter was to 
remain stationary. A special concession.of %53,00C per annum For 10 years to New Brunswick as reconciliation for 
"exceptional circumstances" established a precedent of which frequent use was made in later years. It was not contem- 
plated that the cost of provincial government would grows should, however, expenditures exceed the natural increase of 
_ the territorialy revenues, 2 resort to direct taxation as per section 92 (2) of the B.N.A. Act would be necessary, am 
alternative which was considered to carry its awn safeguard against local extravagance. 


In regard to the provincial debts, it was agreed that the Dominion Government shoul'd assume these, as 
existing at the date of Confederation with the exception of such parts as had been contracted for specific local purpos:<. 
_A Fixed per capita basis of $25 for debt allowances was adopted. The public lands and natural resourees, the control 2.4 


administration of which hed always been a source of considerable revenue for the provincial treasuries, @ere retained by 
the provinces. 


| In drawing up the Financial arrangements the Fathers of Confederation strove to attain the greatest 

4 possible degree of fairness and the adaption of the subsidy principle represented one of the compromises deemed necess:.;-. 
It was generally assumed that the arrangements would be ‘inal and a clause to that effect was inserted in the Act. 

_ There were some, however, who foresaw the inevitability of Further demands. Mr. Dunkin in opposing the subsidy princi,! 
 remarkeds- 


"With one aceord the provincial governments will in a quiet way want money and the provincial legislatures and 
people will want if more: grants for roads, for bridges, for schools, for charities, for contingencies of the. 
legislature, for all manner and ends they will be wanting money and where is it to come From? Whether the 
constitution of the provincial executive savors of responsible government or nof, to be sure it will not be 
anxious fo place itself more under the control of the legislature or to make itself more odious than it can 
help, and the easiest way for it to get money will be from the general government! 


The Frequency of subsidy revisions in later years confirmed the accuracy of this prediction. On the othe: 
_ hand, it is but fair to the provinces to state that the demands on provincial exchequers, especially those due to the 
expansion of the peuple’s ideas as to the Functions of Government (an expansion which has been largely in the sphere of 
education and social and humane legislation reserved by the British North America Aet to the provinees), could hardly 
have been foreseen by the Fathers of Confederation. Space does not permit @ detailed study of Dominion - provincial 


relations from Confederation to the present time. The salient Features, as affecting the Prairie Provinces will, howeve:, 
be briefly reviewed. 


4 The Province of Manitobas- In July, 1870, the Hudson's Bay Company, in consideration of a payment of 

300,000 pounds, and the title to one-tweatieth of the lands in the ceded territory, Formally surrendered to the Dominio 
its chartered rights in Rupert's Land and the North-west Territory. Qut of the south-eastern part of this territory wos 
€reated in the same year the province of Manitoba. 


Financial arrangements were designed to follow insofar as was possible, the same principles as in the case 
of the older provinces. The new province received 3 grant of $30,000 annually from the Dominion exchequer for the 
support of its government plus 80 cents per head on a estimated population of 17,000; this sum was to be increased until 
@ population reached 400,000 and thereefter to remain Fixed. 


The new province had no debt, but was granted an allowance of $472,090 on an assumed indebtedness reckoned 
by applying the then existing per capita debt allowance of the Maritimes ($27.77) to Manitobats estimated population of 
£7,000: upon this it was to reeeive interest half yearly in advance. As in the case of the other provinces, the 
declaration that these grants were to be in Full and final settlement of all Future demands on the Dominion treasury was 
included in the Manitoba Act. 
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In contrast with the pol.icy adopted at Confederation, ail the ungranted public lands in the new provinec 
were to be vested in the Crown and administered by the Government of Canada for the purposes of the Dominion. As these 
lands had been acquired by purchase, the situation was, it was claimed, entirely different from that existing when the 
older provinces, at the time in possession of their natural resources, had voluntarily entered Confederation. Moreover, 
to compete with the trans-continental railways and free homesteads of the United States, a great national policy of 
SurveySy Free land and railway construction to ensure rapid immigration was thought essential. The land grant system, 
though long since discarded in both the United States and Canada, was ai that time the only resouree available to 
ensure the building of 2» railway to the Pacific. 


The Movement for Better Terms - Readjustments. to 1905:- I+ was not long before the pressure of fingcia: 
embarrassment led Menitoba to agitate for better financial terms. While expenditures were increasing rapidly, the 
circumstences of the new settlers rendered resort to direct taxation inexpedient. In 1873 when the Dominion Government 
assumed the excess of the actual debt of Ontaria and Quebec over their original aliowances, Manijoba and the other 
provinces were granted corresponding proportionate increases in their respective debt allowances. [n 1875 Manitoba was 
granted a temporary annual increase to raise the revenue derivable From the Dominion +o $96,000 (the minimum 7 
considered necessary for its needs) this to continue until 1881 when it would be entitled jo an inereased subsidy 
because of the growth in population. A considerable saving was effected, toa, by the abot i tion of the Wpper House of the 
legislature. In 1879, the above grant was increased to $105,000. 


1 In 1881, the boundary of the new province was extended westward from the 99th meridian of west Longitude 
to its present position. In that year, Manitoba asked that, in view of the expiration of the supplementary grants 
mentioned above, provision should be made by the Dominion Government so that the province would have an adequate amount 
of revenve » In addition to increased allowances it requested the transfer to it of the unalienated public Lands in its 
territory other than those required For railway purposes and compensation for lands eek ger iaies for the Canadian 
Pacific Rail way. . 


A committee of the Privy Council appointed to investigate the above claim recommended that Meni ijobats 
population for calculating the amount of the 80 cents per capita subsidy should be taken as 150,000 (the actual ponue 
lation in 1881 was only 64,814) also that the grant in aid of the government and iegislature should be raised From 
$30,600 to $50, 000 per year. The transfer of public laids to the province was not favoured, but, in view of Manitoba's 
peculiar position, it was recommended that $45,000 per annum should be paid to the BEML by the Dominion. An Act of . 

/882 gave effect to these provisions. a 


By the Dominion Cands Act of 1872 certain lands in the province had. been set aside as an endowment for the 
purposes of education. The interest on this fund, after the cost of administration had been deducted, was to be paid 
annually. To endble the province to provide public schools, advances were authorized equal - to $10,000 per annum for 
three years ending June 30, 1881. ‘This amount plus 5 pec. interest was to be charged against the first sate of school 
lands. 


In 188k the provinces once more joined in an appeal to the Dominion For larger grants, on the ground 
*hat the readjystment of 1873 should have'veen retroactive to Confederation, and claimed, not only arrears of capi tal, 
but interest as*well. A readjustment was effected by which the interest on the excess, which between 1847 end 1873 had | 
been deducted from the subsidies, was paid over by the Dominion. -AF! the provinces received increases proportionate to i 
those of Ontario and Quebec. Manitoba profited in this arrangement, however, oriy fo the extent of $5,500 annually. 
in the same year, the Dominian authorized a Further advance to Manitoba of $30,000 for educational purposes payable in 
‘wo years, to be repaid with interest at 5 p.c. From the first sales of school lands. 


In 1885, an Act provided that the Governor in Counc!! covid, at his discret! 'ONs made advances to any 
provinee for local improvements, provided the sums advanced were not greater in the aggregate than ‘he amounr by which 
the debt allowance of the province exceeded the actual provincial debt for which the Dominion was responsible. These 
advances had to be sanctioned by a previous vote of the provincial legislature. Several of the provinces, including 
Manitoba, availed themselves of this offer im succeeding years by drawing on the capital of their debt allowances. 


The burden of increased expenditures due to rap'd development continued to press heavily upon Manitoba. 
Renewed agitation for increased grants aid for the controi and management of its natural resources, fed in 1885 to the 
transfer ta the province of the ownership of its swamp lands and the setting aside of 156,000 acres as an endowment 
For the benefit of a provincial university. The annual grant in Lieu of lands was ra‘sed from $5,000 to $100,000. 
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The per capita subsidy of 80 cents was henceforth to be adjusted until the population reached 400,000, as reckoned by 

; the censuses and by estimates at equal intervals between each quinquénnial and decennial census. In addition, Manitoba's 
debt allowance was now +o be calaulated on a population of 125,000 at the same per capita rate as when the Act came into 
force, An additional grant of $150,000 for the construction of a "lunatic asylum" and other exceptional services was 
authorized, These provisions, which were considered extremely generous” by the Dominion Government, were conditional 
upon the province accepting them as a final settlemen+. Manitoba accepted the settlement but obiected to the Final ity 

on the ground tha~ the aiternative to increased help from the Dominion Government, i.e: direct taxation, would deter 
immigration to the province. No further concessions were made until 1898 when a further allowance was sranted on 

account o’ the cos* of public buildings and a Government House. 


The questian of tne Financial arrangements between the provinces and the Dominion continued to be a 

| promimen*? public issue. At an interprovincial conference held at Quebec in 1887, i+ was contended that the payments 
made to the provinces by the Dominion were totally inadequate and that the former could not provide by direct taxation 
or otherwise for their increasing and necessary expenditures. Since 1868, it was pointed out, the revenue accruing to 
the Dominian from customs and excise duties had materially increased, while the increase of population had augmented 
provincial expenditures with no corresponding increase in provincial revenues. Increased subsidies based on increasing 
population were Favoured. No immediate changes resulted from this nor From interprovincial conferences held in 1902 

and 1900) when similar resolutions were adopted, but these proposals became the basis for the general readjustment of 

1907, 


Alberta and Saskatchewan:- On September 1, 1905, the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were created. 
Subsidies were estabi:shed for each province as Follows: $50,000 for the suppor” of its governmen* and legislature 
plus 80 cents per head on an estimated population of 250,000 this to increase with the popul ation until i+ should reach 
800,000; In Lieu of public deb*+ a per capita allowance of $32.43 (the sum to which the debt allowance of the other 
provinces had been raised in 188) gave to each province a tota: of $8,107,500 on which it was to receive half-yearly 
payment of interest at 5 poc. per awaum from the Domin on. 


Ali the Crown iands and matural resources were retained by the Dominion to be administered for ‘the 
general purposes of Canada, The reasons for this policy were substantially the sane as those advanced in 1870 in the 
case of Manitoba, viz.) the land had been purchased: large expenditures had been incurred by the Dominion to obtain and 
hold the territory im peaceable possession; if was feared that if the lands were transferred to provincial administra- 
tian, the provinces,finding themselves in financial difficulties, misht abolish the system of free homesteads which had 
provided so great an inducement? to immigration, That there was a greater appreciation of provincial rights than in 
1870, however, is evident from the definite assertion made in the course of the debates that it was not in contem= 
plation to administer the lands indefinitely for the purposes of the Dominion, In compensation for being deprived of a 
valuable source of revenue there was granted an ammual allowance of $375,000 until the population reached 400,000 there- 
after $562,500 until i+ reached 800,000, thereafter $750,000 until it reached 1,200,000 and thereafter $1,125,000. 
There was also a special annual grant of $93,750 to each province for Five years to provide for the construction of 
‘necessary public works. 


“es 


In the course of the debates on the Alberta and Saskatchewan Bilis, the subsidy principle came in for 
much discussion, In introducing the Bilis Sir Wilfrid Laurier saide 


"It is a sound principle of finance and a still sounder principle of government that those who have the duty of 
expending the revenue of a country should also be saddied with the responsibility of levying and providing it. 
That principle has beer departed from im our ease ..... I do not think it is sound; i+ is the duty of everybody 
in this House and im this country to take Confederation as we find it with its good points and its biemishes and 
carry i* to the end on the principie upon which ‘+ was established. The day may come probably at no distant 
time when the whole subjec* of the provincial subsidies will have to be taken up in a more radical way than any 
in which we can deal with i+ to-day_® 


“The $100,000 grant im (ieu of lands, was equal to $1.50 per head, Ontario’s gross receipts From its public lands at 
this time averaged 40 cen*s per head from which the costs of survey, sale etc., had to be deducted. Manitoba had no 
expenses to deduct from its $100,000 grat. 
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Readjustments 1907 and later:- In 1907, the whole question of subsidies was once more reopened, An Act of 
July 1, 1907, provided that each province was to receive a specific annual grant for its local purposes and the support of 
its government and legislature as Follows:- 


Popul ation Grant Popul ation Grant 
Under 150,000 caret ereoeooneeneoeeee $ 100,000 400,000 bys 800,000 Ceeeeeoeoreseerzeeene $ 190,000 
150,000 — 200,000 SH RORRRE KDA OCH EEOEO 150,000 800, 000 = 1,500,000 POSH ORELCOE SO ROOD 220,000 
200,000 -. 400,000 CORRS SCHSEEHE OE HOOD 180,000 Over 1,500,000 Coe oeaereeeeerreorses2ee 240,000 


Further, the annual grant was henveforward to be paid at the rate of 80 cents per head until the population of a province 
exceeded 2,500,000 and at the rate of 60 cents per head on the excess. An additional allowance of $100,000 annually for 
10 years was granted fo British Columbia. The provincial debt allowances were left unchanged and no change was made in 
the Dominion's policy in regard to the natural resources question in the western provinces. 


When moving the address in the House of Commons in 1907 Sir Wilfrid Laurier recited the subsidy plan as 
adopted at Confederation, traced the various demands and readjustments since that time and gvcigoies the unsatisfactory 
condition of the existing arrangements. a 
"IF the principle be admitted" he asserted “of a contribution being made From the Dominion treasury to the provinces, 

the provision made by the BeN»A. Act for contributions to the provinces ha® proved to be absolutely insufficient and 
inadequate. The experience of forty years has broughtthis Fact again and again to the attention of parliament and > 
the people of Canada ..... not once,not twice nor thrice,but periodically and systematically, parliament has been 
asked at almost regular intervals to vote, in Favour of now one province and now another province, appropriations 
Far in,excess of anything that has been stipulated by the B.N.A. Act. All these have been made by Parliament with- 
out ay guiding principle but simply as the expediency of the moment suggested, or rather as the financial 
difficulties of one province or the other were more or less urgent." 


In 1912, the boundaries of Manitoba were extended, and terms granted similar to those accorded Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. The debt allowance was placed on the same basis as those of Alberta and Saskatchewan, i.e. $32.43 
per capita. Thisy on @ population of 250,000, equalled $8,107,500 From which $475,816.15 previously advanced for 
provincial purposes was deducted, leaving $7,631 ,683.85 on which Manitoba received from the Dominion interest at 5 pec. 
per annum equivalent to a yearly grant of $381,58h«19. This grant was made retroactive to July 1, 1908. The unsold 
swamp lands were re-transferred to the Dominion and Manitoba placed on the same basis as Alberta and Saskatchewan in 
respect to public land allowances.* 


As above stated, Alberta and Saskatchewan had been granted an additional sum of $93,750 annually for five 
years towards the expense of public buildings. By the agreement of 1912, Manitoba received a like sum, but from the 
$468,750 representing the total grant, $267,026 expended by the Dominion on the existing public buildings in the province 
was to be deducted. 


At the Dominion-provincial conference held at Ottawa in October, 1913, the provinces contended that the 
existing Financial arrangements were entirely inadequate in consequence of "the heavy and steadily increasing amounts 
required to maintain the efficiency of government services and to promote the material and moral progress of the people". 
A resolution was adopted requesting that an additional grant equal to 10 p.c. of the annual customs and excise duties 
be paid to the provinces. Out of this additional grant there was to be set aside a1 amount sufficient to pay each 
province a sum equal to 50 p.c. of the sum payable to it in support of its government and legislature under the existing 
arrangements, the balance to be payable to each province according to its population as ascertained From time to time by 
the census. This resolution was adopted with the understanding that it was not to prejudice the existing claims or 
demands, or to impair the right of any province to submit to the Dominion Government memoranda in writing concerning any 
claim it might have to larger sums than those mentioned in the resolution. 


“or the 2,012,416 acres of swamp lands previously transferred to the province 848,274 acres had been sold for $3,189,168 
prior to 1912. Theneeforth, Manitoba was to receive $562,500 annually in lieu of public lands but from this she had to 
allow the Dominion $153,493, being 5 p.c. interest on (a) $2,769,857, this being the value of the swamp lands sold by 
the province (for $3,189,168) after deducting the cost of inspection formerly charged against the province ($211,943) 
and the allowance for administration ($207,360)s and (b) $300,000 representing the value of 150,000 acres with which 
the provincial university had been endowed. 
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The addition, in 1912 to Ontario and Quebec of extensive northern areas in which they were allowed the 
control of their natural resources emphasized the anomalous position of the western provinces and produced much 
irritation. In March, 1914, Sir Re L. Borden stated that his Government would agree to transfer the natural regources 
to the western provinces if they would relinquish the subsidies in Lieu of public lands, a proposal which the 
Provinces were unwilling to accept. The outbreak of the war soon relegated such issues to obscurity for several years. 


Upon the conelusion of the war, provincial agitation revived. In November 1918, the premiers of the 
three Prairie Provinces made application to the Union Government for the transfer to their beneficial control of the 
unal ienated natural resources within their borders. They were still unwilling, however, to Forego their subsidies in 
lieu of public lands, regarding these as. indemnities for lands already alienated, and the matter dropped. 


In 1920 the Dominion Government again expressed its willingness to transfer the resources to the 
Prairie Provinees and to do everything in its power to arrive at a Fair settlement. As the war had added enormousl y 
to the public debt of the Dominion as compared with the relatively small increase in Provincial public debts the 
western provinces were asked whether they would abate all or part of their subsidy in lieu of lands in the event of a 
transfer of the resources. Otherwise it was contended, the other provinces would demand proportionate increases in 
their existing subsidies. Manitoba, however, absolutely refused to consider any abatement. 


The subsidy question was the great stumbling block in the way of settling the natural resources 
controversy. Successive Dominion Governments, both Liberal and Conservative, consistently :took the position that the 
resources could not be transferred and the subsidies continued while the western provinces were adamant in their 
unwillingness to Forego the latter. On the other hand, retention of the subsidies by the Prairie Provinces was opposed 
by the other provinces unless they received additional proportionate allowances. This was opposed by the Prairie 
Provinces on the ground that it would be equivalent to granting the other provinces a share -in the beneficial interest 
accruing From their private domain. 

A further difficulty was that of compensation For lands already disposed of. The policies of the 
Dominion Government in regard to western immigration, railways, irrigation, mounted police and other subjects had 
involved large expenditures attributable in substantial but unascertainable proportions to the fact that contro} of 
the natural resources had been retained by the Dominion. Accounting was, therefore, extremely difficult. The position 
of the western provinces was, in effeet, that they were entitled to their natural resources as from 1870 and therefore 
they demanded beneficial control of those which had not yet been alienated and compensation on a fiduciary basis for 
those already disposed of for the purposes of the Dominion. The Dominion Government had already recognized the 
principle that these provinces were entitled to such control but the question of compensation for the lands which had 


_ been alienated was not easily settled. 


During 1922 the Dominion Government, under Mr. King, proposed a settlement. by isnoring past transactions 
and making a fresh start. The surrender of the subsidy in lieu of lands would, he thought,.remove the objections of 
the other provinces to the transfer of the resources. "We do not see" said Mr. King "how the Prairie Provinces coul d 


seriously expect to receive the lands and at the same time continue to receive the land subsidy". If a system of 


_ accounting by an independent tribunal was preferred, the Dominion authorities would not object and this course was 


‘ 


favoured by the three provinces concerned. Their delegates met at Ottawa in April 1922, but the proposals made were 
Found to be unacceptable. While no definite agreement as to terms was reacned some progress was indicated by an 


agreement that the transfer should be made on a basis which would put the western provinces in a position of equal ity 


7 


7 


with the other provinces of the Dominion. It was agreed, too, that instead of all three provinces seeking to deal 
with the Dominion Government at one time it would be better for each province to negotiate separately. 


It would be tedious to trace in detail the course of negotiations during the next few years. Between 


1922 and the beginning of 1927 there were two conferences, five or six less Formal interviews and almost continual 
“correspondence in regard to Manitoba lands, yet in January 1927, Premier Bracken wrote to Mr. King:- 


| 


. 


"After more than four years of negotiations upon the basis of the agreement of April 21, 1922 between the govern- 
ment of the Dominion and the province of Manitoba, we have very reluctantly reached the conclusion that the 
attempt to settle the natural resources question by mutual consent has broken down sess. not only have all 
negotiations for a Final settlement broken down but the proposal of Manitoba to adjust at once less contro-=- 
versial details like the school lands and the school lands fund has proved unacceptable to the Dominion." 


Sey ee 


He suggested that the natural resources question Fouls be referred to arbitration, possibly before the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council. 


At this time, the problems of the Maritime Prowinces were also pressing For attention and the course 
followed in regard thereto exercised a wery considerable influence upon the course of subsequent negotiations with the 
western provinces, Persistent and prolonged agitation over a lengthy period resulted in the appointment of the Duncan 
Commission in Aprii 1926, to investigate, alleged Maritime grievances. The Commission's report, presented September 23, 
1926, concurred in the provincial claims for increased compensation. Pending the determination of the nature and extent 
of such revision by competent authorities, immediate lump sum minimum grants were recommended. 


Meanwhile, an interprowineial conference was held in June 1926, at which a resolution was passed expressirg 
sympathy with these provinees which, by reason of peeuliar conditions had not progressed as anticipated and urging the 
Dominion Governaent to afford them relief. Manitoba and Prince Edward Island favoured a doubling of the per capita 
subsidy but this was strongly opposed, particularly 4¥ Ontario. and Quebec. 


The annual sums recommended by the Duncan Commission were granted the Maritimes with the understanding 
that they were not to prejudice the amounts to be finally arrived at as a solution. The Dominion Government deemed it 
inadvisable to attempt a readjustment of the financial arrangement with the Maritimes until the needs of all the 
provinces had been carefully considered. To ensure an early consideration of the question it was placed on the agenda of 
the Dominion-provincial Conference held in November 1927. 


At the 1927 conference the Sr icici Cel sate between the Dominion and the provinces proved one of the 
most prominent and troublesome issues» Three of the provinces, Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan refrained From making 
specific financial demands, but sympathized with the claims of the other provinces. None regarded the existing arrange- 
ments as final. Much of the discussion centred around such topics as the inelasticity of provincial revenues and, in 
contrast, the great increase in provincial responsibility for onerous services; the necess' ity Far a clearer delimitation 
of the powers of taxation as between the Dominion and the provinces and the advisability of assigning certain taxes, 
ubether direct or indirect, specifieally to the provinces. The Minister of Finance, Mr. Robo, referred to the enormous 
yar debt and tremendous burdens imposed by the railway system of the Dominion, as well as to the necessity of maintaining 
Canada’s credit both at home and abroad, and pointed out that if all the provincial requests were granted the cost io the 
Sominion would be $100 millions a year. (It is interesting to note that in 1927 scarcely any of the provinces believed 
in the desirability of Dominion subventions for unemployment relief). 


with regard to the natural resources question, the western provinces again insisted on the retention or 
he subsidy in lieu of lands even though they received control of the latter. The Maritimes claimed that they were 
entitled to a brotherly consideration by the western provinces for having shared the burden so that these lands could be 
made valuable by railway and other developments. This view was denied by the western provinces which claimed that the 
Dominion in place of having incurred a deficit had actually reaped a profit from the administration of public lands in the 
west. 


In the same year, 1927, a motion was made in the House of Commons that the natural resources should be 
transferred to the. western provinces and that "this transfer should not interfere with, restrict or modify. the right of 
?he provinces to the complete control of their educational or other local affairs." As the part of the motion dealing 
with education was then before the courts nothing Further was done at the time. 


In July 1928 a conference with Manitoba officials was held at Ottawa and a agreement was reached as to 
the method and basis of settlement. Manitoba was to be placed in a position of equality with the other provinces of 
the Dominion. with respect to the administration and control of its natural resources as from its entrance into 
Confederation in 1870. The Government of Canada with the concurrence of the Government of Manitoba was to appoint e 
commission of three persons to inquire and repor* as to what financial readjustments should be made to effect this end. 
Upon agreement on the financial terms following consideration of the report of the commission, the respective Govera- 
nents were to introduce the necessary legislation to give effect to the Financial terms as agreed upon and to effect 

“he transfer to the province of the unalienated natural resources within its boundaries, subject to any trust existing 
n respect thereof and without prejudice to any interest other than that of the Crown in the same. Pending this 

ines the policy of the Government of Canada in the administration of the natural resources of Manitoba was to be i+ 
accord with the wishes of the Government of the province. The Hon. W.F.A. Turgeon, Saskatchewm, Hon. T.A. Crerar, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, and Charles ®. Bowman, Kitchener, Ontario, were chosen for the above mentioned Commission. 
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Alberta had agreed in 1926 to relinquish the subsidy in lieu of lands om condition of being given the 
equivalent of three years subsidy as a cash payment. There was some question, however, as to the constitutional 
validity of Section 17 of the Alberta Act relating to education, and it was decided not to proceed with the proposed 
legislation as drafted until the question was authoritatively settled. At the Dominion-provincial conference in 1927 it 
became apparent that the other provinces, influenced by Dominion treatment of the Maritimes, were prepared to take a 
more generous attitude in dealing with the western provinces and Alberta asked that the whole discussion be resumed in 
the light of what had taken place at the above conference. Im December 1928 Mr. King offered the return of the 
resources and a continuation of the then-existing subsidy of $562,500 rather than one which would increase in proporti or, 
to the population, This proved unacceptable. Similar terms were offered Saskatchewan and refused, 


The report of the Turgeon Commission presented on May 30, 1929, recommended (1) the return to Manitoba of 
the resources hitherto unalienated; (2) the continuation of the annual subsidies in their entirety as set out in the 
Alberta and Saskatchewan Acts and (3) the payment to Manitoba of the sum of $4,58%,212.49 in respect of subsidies pay- 
able before 1908. .The Commission's findings were aecepted by the Governments of both the Dominion and the provinces. 


Agreements For the transfer of the natural resources were signed with Manitoba and Alberta on December Ik, 

- 1929 and with Saskatehewan on March 20, 1930. By the Acts (20-21 Geo. Vy €o 33 20-21 Geow Vo Co 293 and 20--21 Geo. V. 

. €o yl) which received the Royal Assent on May 30, 1930 all crow lands, mines, minerals and royalties derived therefrom 
were to belong to the provinces. Certaim lands such as Indian reserves and national parks were reserved to the Dominion, 
the general principle being that the Prairie Provinces were to be placed in a position of equality with the original 

a provinces of Confederation in respect of the owership and administration of the natural resources within their bound- 
aries end as regards the revenues accruing therefrom. The Dominion agreed to pay, in the case of Manitoba and Alberta, 
$562,500 annually until the population reached 800,000; thereafter $750,000 until the population reached 1,200,000 and 
thereafter $1,125,000, while Saskatchewan was to receive $750,000 until the population reached 1,200,000 and thereafter 
$1,125,000. To compensate Manitoba for the period between its entrance into Confederation in 1870 and July 1, 1908, 
before which date it received either no subsidy in lieu of public lands or a smaller subsidy than it should have received 
in order to put it on a equality with the other provinces, the Dominion agreed to pay $4,58h,212049 with interest 
thereon at 5 p.c. per annum From July 1, 1929. I+ was agreed to appoint a Commission to decide what addi tional | 
compensation, if any, should be paid im order +o place Alberta in a position of equality with the other provinces as From 
its entrance into Confederation in 1905. Saskatchewan claimed that the Dominion had held the resources in trust for the 
province not omly from 1905 but From the time of the surrender of the Hudson Bay Company's rights. I+ was agreed to 
have the Courts decide this question and then to appoint a Commission to decide the question of compensation, The 
resources were transferred fo Manitoba on July 15, 1930 and those of Saskatchewan and Alberta on October 1, 1930- 


Decisions adverse to Saskatchewan's claim to the resources prior to 1905 were rendered by both the 
Supreme Court and the Privy Council. Om December 29, 1933 Hon. A» K. Dysart, Judge of the Court of King's Bench, 
Manitoba, Hon. H.V. Bigelow, Judge of the Court of King’s Bench, Saskatchewan, and Geo. C. McDonald, Esq., Montreal ; 
chartered accountant were appointed commissioners "to enquire and report as to whether the province of Saskatchewan 
_ should receive consideration and to what amoynt in addition to the sums provided in the agreement transferring the 
_ natural resources to the province", On July 19, 1934 Judge Dysart, Mr» Geo. C. McDonald, and Hon. 7.M. Tweedie, Judge 
of the Supreme Court, Alberta, were appointed commissioners to decide what additional compensation, if any, Alberta 
should receive, At the time of writing these commissions have not yet reported. 


The amicable settlement of the natural resources question, one which at times engendered much bitterness, 
is regarded as a most important achievement in Canada's political history. The attainment of political maturity and 
Full equality of status by the youngest Canadian provinces parallels Canada's attainment of political maturity as one of 
‘the equal members of the British Commonweal th of mations. The feeling of the Prairie Provinces was thus expressed by 
the Premier of Manitoba in 1920: 


"We do not disparage the work of the early builders of the Dominion in a task which must have een as formidable as 
any which has ever been surmounted in such a cause. Their courage in achievement has always commanded admiration 
and the Prairie Provinces are not without pride in having been able to lend, so to speak, to the Dominion, the 
immediate resources without which these great natronal enterprises could never have been effected." 
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PART 2.--STATISTICAL REVIEW OF PUBLIC FINANCE IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES, - 


aa a a A ET A A 


Introductory:- Before proceeding to a consideration of provincial finance, we may consider for a moment 
certain phases of Dominion public finance. The total estimated expenditure of the Dominion on all governmental services 
in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1934, was $h57,968,585 as compared with $531,760,983 the previous year and 
$186,241,0%8 im 1914, these figures including capital as wet! as current expendi tures. The great increase in Dominion 
expenditure since 1913: has, of course, been due mainly to the burden of interest, pension charges, soldiers' civil re~ 
establishment, ete., resulting From the war. The Dominion revenue in 1934 amounted to $32,471,271, over 80 per cent 
of which was obtained from taxation and the balance from Dominion lands, interest on investments, fees, fines, For- 
feitures, etc. OF the taxation receipts about 38 per cent in 193k was suppl ied by indirect taxation in the Form of 
customs and excise and the remainder by the income tax, sales tax, tax on cheques, banks, insurance companies, trust 
and loan companies, business profits tax, ete. The growth of the Dominion revenue, the Dominion expendi ture and the 
net public debt since 1868 is briefly outlined in table 1. 


TABLE 1.--Dominion Finances, 1868-193. 


A A I TOY LORIN I ND 


——— 


Revenue Per Total Per Net Debt Net Debt 
Fiscal Year Receipts Capita Expendi ture Capi ta 5 pai . Per Capi ta® 
praia 2 Receipts nits Expendi ture End of Year 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1868 ccovceceee 13,687,928 4.05 14,071,689 hel? 15915191 3 22-47 
L871 nacccecere 19,335,561 5.55 19,293,478 5.53 77,706,518 22.09 
POI cccacences, |. 2996955 298 6.85 33,796,643 7.82 155} 395, 780 35.82 
1 oearaanelepppean MRE CHS OREN 7.98 40, 793,208 8.4h 237,809,031 49.09 
1901 eoeccecees 52,514,701 9.78 57,982,866 10.79 268 5480, 004 49069 
LOI esocenasee 117,780,409 16.34 122,861,250 17.04 340,042,052 47.18 
Toot reshcccncee 36,202,185 19.64 528,283,199! 60.11 2,340,873, 98h 266. 36 
1926 ssesscsess 382,893,009 40.51 355,186,423! 37.58 2,389,731 ,099 252.88 
1927 ecsecvoeeee 400,452,480 yl 655 358,555, 751! 37.21 29 347,834,370 243.68 
1928 secvesceees 429,642,577 43.68 378,658,440! 38.50 25 296,850, 233 233.59 
1929 cccccccees 460,151,481 45.88 388,805,953! 38.77 2392259504, 705 221.95 
1930 cenceenese 445,916,992 43.68 398,176,246! 39.01 25177, 7635959 21 3.38 
POS vesepsace, \)256s100,876 34.33 yO, 008, 854. 42-4 2,261 611,937 218.00 
PASge ee vcrecce, 1536) (21 1205 32.05 450,965,540! 42.93 2,375,846,172 226.14 
1933 cescccenne 311,126,329 29.21 531,760,983 49.93 2,596,480,826 243.80 


1934 seeveesees 324,471,271 29095 457,968,585! y2ou7 25 729,978,140 251-96 


ce ee ee me a Se RAE SR ———. 


ee re ee 


l ineludes advances to railways or transfers From active to non-active assets. 


Per capita figures For census years are based upon census populations and for intervening years on revised official 
estimates. 


Provincial Revenues and Expenditures:- Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under 
section 118 of the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 3! Viet., c.3), and the British North America Act, 1907 
(7 Edw. VII, ce 11), of having a considerable assured income in subsidies from the Dominion Treasury (see table 6). In 
addition, through the ownership of their Lands, minerals and other natural resources, the provinces are in a position 
to raise considerable revenues through land sales, sales of timber, mining royalties, leases of water powers, etc. 
Further, under section 92 of the British North America Act, Provincial Legislatures are given authority to impose direct 
taxation within the province for provincial purposes and to borrow money on the sole credit of the province. 


In earlier years the Dominion subsidies, together with the revenues arising out of the natural resources 
of the provinces and fees for specific services rendered to the citizens, nearly sufficed to cover the whole expense of 
government and rendered a resort to taxation for provincial purposes practically unnecessary in most of the provinces. 
From the commencement of the twentieth century, however, the Canadian public, more especially in Ontario and the West, 
began to demand increased services from their Governments, particularly in respect of education, sanitation, and public 
ownership and operation of public utilities. The performance of these functions necessitated increased revenues, 
which had in the main to be raised by taxation. Among the chief methods of taxation to be employed has been the 
taxation of corporations and estates. Prominent among the objects of increased expenditure are education, public 
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_ buildings, public works (especially roads and highways), labour protection, charities, hospitals and places of correction. 


The total and per capita ordinary revenues and expenditures of the Governments of the Prairie Provinces 
for their respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1881-1916 and each year thereafter are shown in tables 2 and 
3. It should be remembered that there are economic conditions peculiar to some provinces which affect others but little. 
Some provinces which possess large mineral areas or Forest and timber lands derive considerable revenues from such 
resources and maintain large administrative staffs to control and direct activities comected with them. The ownership 
of public utility such as hydro-electric power, railways, telephones and other services is more highly developed in some 
avavinces than in others, and while very heavy expenditures are necessarily involved to maintain them, the investments 
Far the public benefit must be considered in ay comparative discussion as between provinces. The fact that provincial 
wovernment is more expensive per head in the western provinces is evident From table 3. This, however, is not to be 
faken as evidence that the larger services rendered to the publie in these provinces are not worth what is being paid for 
them. 


The ordinary revenues of the Prairie Provinces rose $2,601,653 in 1933 over those of the preceding year 
but declined $3,685,456 as compared with 1930. The combined revenues of all provinces decl ined $9,356,297, between 1932 
and 1933 and $29,283,309 between 1930 and 1933. Between 1906 and 1931 ordinary expenditures in the Prairie Provinces 
increased approximately four times while the combined expenditures of all provinces increased Five and one-third times. 
Between 1931 and 1933 per capita expenditures in Manitoba declined $.838; in Saskatchewan $3. 535 in-Alberta $1.45, and in 
_all provinces $2.16. For further details see tables 2 and 3. 


; 


j 


TABLE 2.-~Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Governments of the Prairie Provinces For Their 
Respective Fiscal Years Ended in the Census Years 1881-19146 and Each Year Thereafter 
to 1933 with Comparative Figures for All Provinces. 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Prairie Provinces All Provinces 
7 Receipts ais Receipts Tei Receipts “ian Receipts Case a Receipts mp 
$ > $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1881 121,967 226, 808 “, . i : 121,867 226,808 7,858,698 8,119,70° 
1891 590, 48h 664,432 2 ws - - 590,484 664,432 (10,693,815 11,628,352 
1901 =:1,008,653 988, 251 = : . 2 1,008,653 988,251. 14,074,991 14,146,059 
1906 2,089,652 1,572,691 1,hyl,258b 1,364,352b 1,425,059d 1,485,91ud 459555969 49422,957 23,027,122 21,169,868 
(1911 Yy45u,190 002,826 23699603 255755145 35309156 3,437,088 10,462,949 10,015,059 40, 706, 948 38,144,511 
1916 = 548975807 651475780 4 y801,064 542585756 552815695 6,018,894, 153980,566-17,425,430 50,015,795 53,826,219 
1917 65292,986 6,860,355 5,631,910 5,553,965 65,260,106 65752504 18,185,002 19,166,824 57,989,984 60,122,485 
1918 65,723,013 753075727 77973153 68285596 746604762 8, 303,808 22,180,928 22,440.13! 69,345,305 66,052,909 
1919 8,613,364 8,497,942 8, 333,759 8,125,203 956425739 = 995255749 26,589,862 26,148,894 76,844,307 76,403,973 
1920 9,870,710 10,602,955  95903,885 8,707,833 10,919,776 10,423,356 30,6945371 29,734,14y 92,653,023 “88, 250,6/5 
1921 9,358,956 10,06351°9 11,789,920 12,151,665 11,086,937 13,109,304, 32,235,813 35,324,108 102,030,458 102,569,515 
1922 759405457 8) 381,667 11,801,894 13,322,120 9,324,890 1152354192 29,067,241 32,938,979 116,156,699 112,874,954 
1923 1050785730 10,616,567 12,576,763 12,886;54y 105419,146 10,990,830 33,074 5639 34,493,941 117,738, 24y 132,671,095 
1924 1959265634 1044555187 12,520,411 12,449,150 10,506,627 1151743690 33,953,672 34,079,027 127,896,047 135,159,185 
(1925 7,866,519a 6,824155a 12,378,755 12,498,933 11,531,026 11,249,433 384776,300 30,572,521 132,398,729 136,648,242 
1926 10,582,537 10,431,652 13,317,398 13,212,483 11,912,128 11,894,328 35,812,063 35,538,463 145,450,904 144,183,178 
1927 11,592,758 10,446,285 13,050,217 12,962,217 12,263,401 125479,381 36,906,376 35,887,883 154,845,780 152,211,883 
1928 10,962,317 11,103,109 13,564,893 13,449,632 16,149,89e 15,870,133e 40,677,106 40,422,874 168,109,505 165,538,910 
1929 125150490 125344493 16,096,666 15,971,231 15,265,084 13,686,261 43,512,240 42,001,985 183,598,024 17745425192 
(1930 1359225135 13,6374397 165561,527¢ 17,079,469 15,829,865 15,402,885 46,313,527 46,119,751 188,154,910 18,804, 203 
‘1931 13,842,511 1454915673 14,346,010 18,202,677 15,710,962 18,017,544 43,899,483 50,711,394 179,143,430 190,754,202 
1932 1456315341 14,631, 34E 1159025647 1757224936 13,492,430 18,645,482 40,026,418 50,999,758 168,227,898 183,667,114 
1 12, 3665918 oe oie aaa 1554135525 15,426,265 17,533,786 42,628,071 47,258,794 158,871,601 173,292,540 


a. For eight months. 


the 1930 provincial accounts reporto 
€. Fifteen months ended March 31, 1928. 


be Fourteen months ended February 28, 1907. 
shown in previous years as ordinary receipts and expenditures have been transferred to the extraordinary classification in 
d. Includes small sums of capital revenue and expenditure which cannot be separated. 


co Cerfain minor items amounting to about $600,000, 
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TABLE 3.--Ordinary Receipts and Expenditures of the Governments of the Prairie Provinces Per Head of Population 
for Their Respeetive Fiseal Years Ended in the Census Years 1881-1916 and Each Year Thereafter to 1933. 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Prairie Provinees All Provinees 
Receipts Expenditures Receipts Expenditures Receipts Expenditures Receipts Expenditures Receipts Expenditures 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1881 1.97 3.66 - - - « 1.96 3064 1.82 1.89 
139) 3086 = - - - ~ 3.88 036 2.21 2.4) 
1901 3096 3.38 = - - ° 3295 e 3.87 2.62 263 
1906 567k ye 30 5259 5.29 769 8.02 6.13 5047 3.72 3.42 
1911 9.66 8.68 5049 5.23 8.85 9019 7088 7054 5.65 5.29 
1916 = 10465 11.10 7obl 8.12 10.65 12.13 Jahh 10026 6025 6.73 
1917 1128 12.29 865) 8.39 12.32 13.29 10.52 11.09 7219 Tohb 
1918 11.90 12.93 11.50 10.07 14.67 15.9] 12.57 12071 8.51 8.11 
1919-14693 14.73 11.91 11.61 17.82 17.61 14 263 14.38 9.25 9.19 
1920 16.62 17.85 13.59 11.9% 19.33 18.45 16026 15-75 10.83 10.3] 
1921 15-3 16.50 15.57 16.05 18.85 22.29 16.48 18.06 11.61 11.67 
1922 12.89 13.6) 15.35 17.32 15075 18.98 14.70 16.66 13.02 12.66 
1923 16.28 17.15 16.17 16.56 17.57 18.53 16.62 17.33 13.07 14.72 
192y 1748 16.73 15.83 15.7% 17.60 18.72 16.87 16.93 13.99 14.78 
1925 = 12.45 10.80 15.36 159} 19015 18.69 15.58 14099 14.24 14-70 
1926 16.56 16.32 16.22. 16.09 19059 19.56 17.32 17.18 15.50 15.26 
1927.17.81 16.05 _ 15.52 1504] 19.37 19.7] 17.37 16.89 16.28 15.80 
¥928 °° 16.54 «16.72 1507) 15260 24.54 2412 18.63 18.5] 17.09 16.83 
1929-17-95 18.23 18.23 18.09 22.32 20-01 © 19.39 18.72 18.31 17.70 
1930 = 20.2 19.79 18.34 18.91 22.36 21.75 20.1% 20.05 18.43 18.10 
1931 19.77 20.70 15.56 19.7h 21.046 24.61 18.65 21.54 17.27 18.38 
1932-20-75 20.75 12.26 18.25 18.23 25.20 16.80 21 yh 16.0) 17.48 
1933. 1713 19.82 15.60 16.23 20.38 23.16 17.54 19.45 14.87 16.22 


Table 4 analyses the chief sources of ordinary revenue in the Prairie Provinces during the period 1916-31. 
The sharp increase in ordinary provincial taxation (covering taxation of corporations, lands, suceessian duties and 
amusements) will be noted. In addition to this ordinary taxation provincial revenues have been augmented by the control 
of the liquor traffic, the issuance of licences and permits for motor vehicles and by the imposition of taxes on 
gasolene sales, ete. 


The increased use of motor vehicles between 1916 and 1929 is demonstrated by the growing revenues from 
licences and permits issued by the Provincial Governments and the enforced curtailment in such use in later years by 
the Falling off in sueh revenue (see also pages 108-9). The inerease in the revenue From gasolene taxes indicates not 
only an increase in the use of motor vehicles but also an inereased use of the gasolene tax as a source of provincial 
revenuee Manitoba's gasolene tax, imposed in 1923 at the rate of one cent per gallon, has been increased several 
times and is now 7 eents per gallon, Saskatchewm's gasolene tax is now 6 cents as compared with 3 cents in 1928 and 
Alberta's gasolene tax 6 cents as compared with 2 cents in 1922. More stringent regulations regarding refunds to users 
of motor vehieles for certain purposes have also been imposed. 


The provincial revenues from the Liquor traffie have increased considerably of late years. The 
adoption of government control of the sale of liquor in all but one provinee has resulted in trading profits, licensing 
revenues, and permit Fees. Prior to the adoption of government control such revenves were not available to the 
provinces. 
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TABLE 4.--Prineipal Ordinary Revenues of Provincial Governments, 1916-31. 


a 


Mani toba Saskatchewan 
$ $ 
Taxation of Corporations, 
Lands, ete. 
1916 474,801 294 » 326 
1921 1,315,390 3,660,171 
1926 3,173,353 3,997,248 
1929 157349451 3 262,755 
1930 2,606,009 35048,4 75 
1931 22098, 352 2506 9295 
Succession Duties 
1916 304 9497 4h 5 380 
1921 4575563 331,370 
1926 422,199 337, 354 
1929 7325897 410,626 
1930 1,033,564 468,893 
1931 452,023 323,007 
Motor Vehicles 
1916 137,699 111,153 
1921 52h 23h 945 5 783 
1926 6675609 1,717,983 
1929 961 5645 25434, 335 
1930 _ 150925810 250175630 
1931 1,092,386 1, 884,48 
Gasolene Tax 
1916 = = 
1921 - - 
1926 432,391 : 
1929 669, 781 1,299,666 
1930 763,834 981,907 
1931 1,184,753 1,918,833 
Amusement and Race Track 
Meetings 
1916 18,766 125477 
4 192) 339,927 34,133 
1926 356,920 35216 
1929 4095947 38 963 
1930 436,933 4h » 357 
1931 352,879 365,966 
_ Subsidies and Allowances from 
Dominion Government 
" 1916 1,582,209 1,950,660 
1921 1,821,379 3,088,647 
{ 1926 1,804 5168 258355659 
a 1929 1,819,113 3,115,97% 
1930 1,823,893 3,268,850 
1931 1,880,675 3,1 34,986 
Liquor Traffic Control 
1916 86h 213,209 
: 1921 . 80,000 18,973 
4 1926 6985129 732,022 
1929 1,993,559 1,563,465 
1930 2,044,981 3,631 5098 X 
j 1931 1,866,783 1,417,353 


-XSee Note on next page. 


Alberta 
$ 


708 » 239 
27397461 
2,804,015 
29577,203 
294785650 
292115166 


148,832 
172,598 
253,611 
383,102 
897,302 
5525767 


1305535 

718,531 
1,136,578 
29) 25972 
2,023, 41k 
1,693,757 


423,778 
1,306,627 


1,7935252 © 


1,931,603 


Sh, 714 
224 578 
2435764 
370,869 
396, 844 
290,257 


25261 ,60! 
25 389,001 


253795930 
2,367,388 


2557419 


12,624 
2505755 
1,941,333 
28935785 
255865435 
1,888, 338 


Prairie 
Provinces 


$ 


1,477,366 
1»373;,022 
959745616 
79574 »409 
8,133,134 
6,815,812 


4975709 
961 531 
1,013,164 
1,526,625 
253995159 
1,327,797 


379387 
2,188,548 
3,522,170 
995205952 
99133,854 
46705627 


856,169 
3,276,074 
35538,993 
529355189 


855957 
598» 84k 
635,900 
8195779 
8785134 
680,102 


55291 ,171 
751715627 
7,028,828 


79315,017 
7246051 31 
7,573,080 


226,697 
3495 728 
3,371, 48h 
6,450,809 
8,262,51h 
52172,4 74 


Ali 
Provinces 


$ 


7,270,889 
18,377,230 
24,810; 721 
24 447, 782 
2655535017 
26,113,237 


Yo Lh 5829 
8y 546,923 
134h6y519 
13,657,536 
2052965757 
18,650,659 


15,436,272 
758573752 
15,276,478 
21,687,812 
20,261,666 
195922,459 


6,186,183 
1752375017 
20,956,590 
2358595067 


589,441 
3,634,981 
4,971 5948 
49 488,099 
47715468 
359745900: 


12,158,920 
13,940,101 
14,500, 355 
16, 384,637 
1656645970 
16,664,942 


992,095 
2,004 483 
12,416,775 
28, 342,926 
33,781,109 
32,065,774 
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TABLE he-=Prineipal Ordinary Revenues of Principal Governments, 1916~3} ~ Contid. 


a ee 


(a) In addition the earnings of Government Telephones were $3,826,017 in 1930 and $3,600,556 in 1931. (Expenditures om 


a em ay coe er 


Government Telephones in Alberta were $3,670,827 in 1930 and $3,744,726 in 193i). 


(b) Ineluding Fisheries. | 
¢# The large increase in revenue from liquor traffic control in 1930 was due to book poiicy in taking ail profits of 
Liquor traffic together with reserves and placing them in current revenues of the year. 


At a conference between treasury officials of the several provinces and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
held in 1933 a new scheme of classification of provincial accounts was drawn up and provincial financial statistics 
beginning with the year 1932 are now being compiled on the new basis. 
province for the years 1926 to 1933 inclusive as based on the classification adopted at the above-mentioned conference. 
The items included under the heading of taxation are (1) taxation of corporations, taxes on iands, mining, Fire prevention 
income, personal and poll taxes; (2) succession duties; (3) gasolene tax; (y) taxes on amusements and race track meets. 


Fees, Licences and permits of a legal or regulation character are not ineluded. 


Table 5 shows the revenue from taxation in each 


i te re 


Mani Toba Saskatchewan Alberta WN as PR LON 
$ $ $ $ $ | 
Interest . | 
1916 604,029 152,932 204 » 335 961,296 1 58525885 
1921 1,153,580 477,729 | 2445143 1,875s452 44,020,546 | 
1926 1,204,267 812,082 4365997 254535346 by 242,52h 
1929 1,225,032 649; 088 611,725 274855845 594063078 | 
1930 1,305,940 505,019 7005379 255115338 59852,683 
1931 1,684,128 309,236 1,041,514 3,034,878 59161) 342 
Legal Fees and Court Fines 
1916 390,885 1,045,612 736,727 291735224 4» 347 587% 
1921 614,482 1,302,815 1,279,571 33,196,868 657315655 
1926 532,718 930,710 879,219 253425647 6,760,712 
1929 546,471 1,223,626 1,031,754 2,801,851 7,543,083 
1930 534,707 1,066,545 1,044,856 25646108 79327,1%8 # 
1931 4505197 889315 1,216,676 255565138 53650,677 
Public Utilities and 
: Enterprises - 
1916 1,887,066 2575750 - 25lyyy8l6 3, 7525897 
1921 870,631 478,860 = 1,349,491 655485457 
1926 488, 28h 460,805 - 9492089 11,373,221 
1929 9249115 52h 5819 - 1 pk48593u 12,7625905 
1930 - 980,730 721 9453 5,839(a) 1,768,022 493755197 
1931] 1,028,588 « 870,839 5,529(a) 1,904,956 3,685,602 
forests Timber. and Woods 
1916 - 2 s - 5,186,255 
1921 - - - - 11,077,069 
1926 2 o a if 12,957,000 
1929 - - - - 12;921 871 
1930 - 45159 = yl59 10,578,338 
193] 90,096 i 38,379(b) 121,639 350,11 10, 284,293 
Hines and Mining 
1916 » . 1,713: 1,713 1,666,881 
1921 - ° 281,158 281,158 256465394 
1926 “ 2 280,118 280,118 239825657 
1929 ~ i 15,140 155140 3,018,978 
1930 ~ - 12,978 12,978 3,37953h1 
1931 385493 265909 383,240 448,642 3,071 439 
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TABLE 5.-~"A" ~ Taxation Revenue of Provincial Governments for Their Fiscal Years Ending 1926 to 1933. 


q Prince ae 
Nova New ; : Saskat- British 
Edward Gentias Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba oacuer Alberta i ale Total 
Island 
Fe BN Dec. 31 Sept. 30 Oct. 31 June 30 Oct. 31 April 30 April 30 1/March 31 Mareh 31 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1926 


301 5481 256575652 155355305 63055681 1953584732 hoh07,096 453349602 3,561,940 85236,2yy 49,448,733 

1927 2UI NTS by383y171 152405345 758855658 211285677 hy 6032214 yyl63,202 356665945 85399, 7U7 5257205431) 

1928 35643 Lyblhgh83 152634202 952349497 16,660.14 3,850,399 357035199 2/ 7545795 8,959,211 2/46, 396,372 

; 1929 4229503 159515299 154559824 1156435554 22,6975!94 Yol 71,647 2978999 494925912 855315174 6053455101 

1930 4229890 251675583 154925758 213,668,864 2951355956 593532082 ygh99s275 553765264 10,689,094 72,805,766 

193} 403459 251839862 156255802 2550865305 28,522,486 tye 72 2,145 ye 7h8s135 by 7645274 10,863,094 7259095562 

1932 467,892 350395489 1271925K7 1351095016 2852645572 ky 309,007 3y277,94u 35970,660 11,029,851 69,187,978 
; 1933 504373 257205606 1,759,694 12.77 s64h 3051855126 5,071,644 4849739 5,068,439 11,328,296 


74 52525563 
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1/ The fiscal year ending of Alberta was December 3lst for 1926 and 1927 and March 3lst from 1928 to 1933. 
2/ Aiberta figures are for three months only. 


In the case of Quebec taxes on amusements and race meets are not considered as ordinary revenue but are 
given over to the Public Charities Fund in Trust, to which are added specific taxes for hospital benefits on hotel 
restaurant, ett., meals costing thirty-five cents and over. There is also a.certain amount deductéd Prom ordinary 
revenue from liquor trading profits turned over to the Public Charities Fund. These special funds:for ‘Quebec are 
shown in table "B", cor Oy 


TABLE 5.-="B" ~ Publie Charities Fund (In Trust) 
(Receipts From special taxes on amusements, race meets, etc. and also from liquor trading profits) 


a ee en 


Tax Liquor 
Receipts — Commiss.icon' 
Saw Pe NOG $ a 
1926 798,670 - 
1927 1,167,337 i 
1928 9959171 - 
1929 1,401,450 2 
1930 15294 5948 1,000,000 
1931 1,211,082 1,000,000 
1932 1,301,059 300, 000 
1933 1,429,764 1,000,000 


nn net Oe Ne ee ee SRT CR ee RRR LN Ot ee a se neem cae ere 


Formerly the revenues from motor vehicle licences, liquor permits and trading profits in connection with 
liquor traffie control were considered as a form of taxation and there are some who still think that such revenues 
shovid be so classified. The Conference, above mentioned, decided that revenue from motor vehicles and liquor permits 
shovid be classified under licences and that from liquor traffie control profits under trading activities. 


TABLE 5.--"C" . Revenue of Provineial Governments from Liquor Traffie Control (Trading Profits end Permits) 1926-33. 


1/Exelusive of amounts paid to Public Charities Fund, see Table "lp". 


2/Alberta Figures are for three months only. 
_x For an explanation of large increase, see note on page 130. 


Prince = Nova New Saskat- British é, 
pe Scotia Brunswick 1! /Quebec Ontario Manitoba — chewan Alberta Columbia Total 
Sian 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1926 . 57,000 122,487 2945313 5,081,877 1,083,802 698,129 732,022 1,941,333 2,405,812 1254165775 
1927 15,000 167,973 3445221 55,700,000 4,750,366 7275464 615,829 2,184,362 2,509,261 17,014,476 
1928 - Quy 9392 880,541 7,000,000 8,130,390 926 ,163 613,995 2/ 582,6y8 2,752,230 2/21,130,359 
~ 1929 221,503 155225897 85,500,000 8,496,000 1,993,559 1,563,465 2,893,785 3,152,117 28, 325926 
1930 2615558 2,544,303 10,420,573 8,465,000 2,044,981 3,631,098x 2,586,435 4,837,161 33,781 5109 
193) - 7745358 1,220,065 9,833,333 10,875,000 1,866,783 1,417,353 1,888,338 4,190,544 3250655774 
1932 27,000 516,571 911,540 8,900,006 9,260,000 1,%90,0%! 872,637 154235467 3,421,8h2 26 5 823,098 
1933 30,900 343,553 5u52253 5,000,000 6,000,000 1,094,287 1,066,457 LsWereuo 2s4el,712 17,828,263 
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TABLE 5.--"D" = Revenue of Provincial Governments From Motor Vehicle Licences, 1926-33, 


—_—~-- =. eee 


en ae 0 te ee eon 


Prince 4G 

pi ae ae a Quebec Ontario Mani toba eke Alberta a el Total 

er ANAM WORE Saco A oink SELENE URNA ACSIA Fa NINARRIADGL VI SE 
1926 67,41 601,033 555,919 2,787,550 6,371,150 667,609 1,717,983 1,136,578. 1,371,215 15,276,478 
1927 81,928 6775378 616,272 3,307,174 5,917,134 738,833 1,510,263 153195492 1,613,793 15, 782,267 
1928 995495 7545972  7hy,623 3,915,503 6,388,250 863,883 2,265,836 1/ 784,355 1,772,368 1/17,589,285 
1929 115,h15 765,887 782,319 447420875 7» 753,643 961,645 2,434,335 25124,972 2,006,72) 21,687,812 
193 148,994 996,104 874,998 5,424,537 5,446,759 1,092,810 2,017,630 2,023,414 2,239,418 20, 261 ,666 
193i 136,075 1,133,759 963,372 5,412,980 5,516,671 1,092,386 1,884,48% 1,693,757 251885975 19,922,459 
1932 322en%4 1,259,%37 935,605 5,275,206 7,164,496 976,00 1,066,744 1,466,662 1,984,938 2091 60,574 
1933 95,008 1,027,474 758,450 590275355 75218,734 893,504 155975371 1,5yh,183 1,888,448 2050505527 


1/Alberta figures are for three months only. 


Further detailed statisties eovering the financial activities of all provinces prepared on the basis 
adopted at the reeen} Conference will be available shortly and may be obtained upon application to this Bureau. 


Details of the income in subsidies from the Dominion Treasury accruing to the several provinces sinee 
Confederation are shown in table 6. The income. of the Prairie Provinces from this source amounted to $150,267,777 or 
31.4 pee. of the payments to all provinces. 
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TABLE 6.--Subsidy Allowance™ from July, 1867 to Close of the Fiscal Year ended March 32, 193k. 


Allowances Allowances Special Interest 
Provinee for per Head Grants 1/ on Debt Tatal 
Nie Government of Population Al Lowance | 2/ 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prinee Edward Island 3, 720,000.00 59225, 4y) 60 6645 304 oy 2y5645055-81 16,173,801 .85 
Nova Scotia 795303;000.00 235 312,009.60 826,980.00 3,182, 710.71 34851, 700.31 
New Brunswick 65890,600.00 17,778,076.00 9» 780,000.00 1 53975635200 35845, 711.00 
Quebec 9 280,000.00 82,431 5532.60 os 52196,792-21 96,908; 324.81 
Ontario 9,680,000.00 102,078,987.79 * 4,886,104 14 116,645,091 .93 
Manitoba 6,735,000.00 16, 748,585.20 19,894, 232.76 13, 350561965 56,7285437-61 
Saskatchewan 5 496,666.67 15, 303,613.60 17,031 , 250.00 11, 755,875-00 495587; 405027 
Alberta 55156;666.67 11,945, 642.67 15,093, 750.00 11,755,875.00 43.951 593k 34 
British Columbia 6,1 30,000.00 125177367020 7,300, 000.00 1,846 300-62 27453667082 

TOTAL 60,618, 333-34 287,001 » 256.26 7 9590551 7220 55 935,968.14 4785146,074 94 


1/Compensation for lands and allowances for buildings. 2/AlLlowance in lieu of debt. 

x For the Fiseal years 1928,1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933 and 193k, pending reconsideration of provincial subsidies, 
special annual grants were made as follows: Nova Stotia, $875,000 per annum; New Brunswick, $600,000 per annum; 
Prinee Edward Island, $125,000 per annum. These are not ineluded in the above table, but a specia! payment to 
Manitoba of $4,822,843 on account of subsidy in-lieu of publie lands From 1870 to 1908, as provided For in the 
Manitoba Natural Resources Aet of 1930, was included im 1931. 


In addition to these allowances, the Dominion Government has,from time to time,made special grants to 
assist the provinees in providing faeili ties and services considered desirable for the benefit of the peopie at large. 
Thus, we have the grant of $10,000,000 for agricultural education (3 Geoo V, Ch. 5) which lapsed in 1923, the 
similar grant of $10,000,006 in aid of tecmie¢al education in 1919 (9-10, Geo. V., Che 73), and the highways grant? of 
$20,000,000 in Five years to assist the provinees in their good roads schemes. The period of operation of this Act 
was extended to April 1, 1928. Of the highways grant, Manitoba received $1,602,265, Saskatchewan $1,806,255 and 
Alberta $1,477,980, or over 24 pot. of the total. The amounts paid to the Prairie Provinces under the Technical 
Education Aet of 1919 and that of 193! which replaced it are shown in table 7. 
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a . TABLE 7.--Payments to the Prairie Provinces by the Dominion Government under the Technical 
. Education Acts of 1919 and 1931 .” 


ee ee ce a et 


— a 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta ; Total 
$ $ $ $ 
1920 4487 809 23,374 28,670 
1921 10,154 7,027 65,508 82,689 
1922 21,174 13,665 82,606 LL 7,445 
1923 731 v4 18, 264 71,020 114,405 
1924 20,092 18,397 57,614 96,103 
1925 19,500 17,249 62,216 98,965 
1926 19,489 20,084 72,732 112,305 
_ 1927 20,056 18,021 85,789 123,866 
1928 273529 17,048 74,000 118,577 
1929 28,527 25,160 92,222 1455909 
1930 yl 542 60,506 21,780 123,828 
1931 38,621 198,290 ‘ 236,911 
1932 27,488 170,095 é 197,583 
1933 465169 759568 2 121,737 
1934 23,064 45,971 s 69,035 
r 


*The Technical Education Act of 1931 which replaced the Act of 1919, made available further grants (of about three- 
fourths the annual amounts under the earlier Act) for a period of Fifteen more years. 


Alberta was the only one of the three provinces to qualify for the full grant to which it could become 
q entitled under the Act, though in 1930 and later years Saskatchewan greatly expanded its activities in the technical 

: Field. 

Provincial Expendituress- Table 8 shows the channels through which Flow the bulk of governmental 
expenditures. The expansion of governmental activities is demonstrated by the increase in Civil Government charges of 
nearly three times since 1916 for the Prairie Provinces and slightly more for all provinces. Interest charges for the 
Prairie Provinces increased over four times since 1916.* Expenditures on education in the Prairie Provinces 

increased steadily From approximately $3 millions in 1916 to nearly $10 millions in 1931. This increase is, however, 
proportionately less than that for all provinces. Mothers' allowances in 1931 aecounted for $1,482,000 expenditure in 
the three provinces. In 1916 the only expenditure under this head was $7,025 in Manitoba. Expenditures on health and 
sanitation, hospitals, charities, have increased very rapidly since 1916. Old age pensions, non-existent in 1916; 
accounted for $2,325,000 expenditure in the Prairie Provinces in 1931. 


TABLE 8.--Principal Ordinary Expenditures of Provincial Governments, 1916-31. 
Dirty 2) ae me eeeam ae Tables Oe et ese Ne ace Oe ae 


Pranic am 
Mani toba Saskatchewan Alberta Provinces Provinces 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Legislation 
1916 206,694 231,868 157,069 595,631 1,833,100 
192: 212,646 218,697 464 5022 895, 365 2,658, 339 
1926. 160,228 405,508 312,665 878,401 234773637 
1929 197,577 254 598 236, 268 688,443 2,646,685 
1930 211,355 496,835 229,005 9375195 3,354 5140 
1931 222,616 350, 349 4075430 980, 395 2,835,041 
Civil Government 
1916 238,079 457,183 528,787 1,224,049 4,011,701 
1921 5293115 981,581 932,331 254435527 73928,896 
1926 5713239 967,647 8825176 25421 ,062 9,000, 22) 
1929 767263 1,100,525 9592744 25827 +532 10,286,106 
1930 753,097 1,124,037 1,074,422 2,951,556 11,169,480 
1931 861,688 1,327,256 1,232,896 3,421 ,8h0 12,128,674 


- tsee note next page. 
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TABLE 8.--Principal Ordinary Expenditures of Provincial Governments, 1916-31 - Cont'd. 


: Prairie All 
Mani toba Saskatchewan Alberta Prowinaee Prov ineee 
. $ $ $ $ $ 
Interest 
1916 1,327,220 893,102x 855,451 3,0753773 7,817,844 
1921 3,022, 14h 15620, 45x 25306, 246 6,948, 8hy 19,818,266 
1926 4,027,201 2,127,670x 3,799 sql 95954, 282 37 5 366,925 
1929 4,026,694 2, 362,569x 4,280, 799 10,670,062 yl , 207,090 
1930 42992599 2,722,623 49390, 722 11,412,944 35,186, 3054 
193) y 9442508 3, 202,882 5,039, 366 12,68 756 36, 748, 3664 
Sinking Funds 
1916 “ 75,608 87,285 162,893 627,632 
1921 - 186,960 212,501 399,461 943,416 
1926 147,085 34736 388,183 570,004 3,357, 789 
1929 184,994 28,151 501,604 71h, 749 3,672,478 
1930 203,811 28,151 525,943 757,905 yy 206,977 
193] 228,276 28,151 695 554 951,981 yy 725,13] 
Public Buildings, Roads 
and Works ; 
1916 2,004,185 597,690 1,567,491 4,169,366 10,652,373 
1921 1,246,323 1,821,014 2,999 5556 6,066,893 16,387,111 
1926 961,591 1,774,492 1,212,052 3,948,135 23,586,855 
1929 1,560,744 352949425 1,474,519 6,329,688 33,627,661 
1930 1,752,067 2,832,450 1,943,314 6,527,831 37,564,724 
1931 1,944,818 25434, Oub 2,389,850 6,769,312 36,707,703 
Education 
1916 1,068,910 1,003,944 1,094 132 3,166,986 9,964,552 
1921 2,131,678 2,443,002 2,299,961 6,874,641 20,474,528 
1926 2,002, 203 3,748,948 2,155,953 75907 s104 26,160,997 
1929 2,221,027 3,776,438 25542, 387 8,539,852 30,671,176 
1930 22905970 3,901,258 25 713,065 8,905,293 3352452544 
1931 25350, 387 4» 226,833 3,141,800 9,719,020 3 5487 5613 
Agricul ture 
1916 58, 68h 192,811 543,861 795 5 356 1,937,679 
1921 206,017 576,101 598,439 1,380,557 3,371,937 
1926 97,967 232,550 392, 303 722,820 3,903,202 
1929 128, 731 314,104 419,068 861,903 hs 747,212 
1930 160,339 473,056 512,426 1,145,821 5,526,928 ff 
1931 1yy, 338 381 ,862 538,631 1,064,831 6, 360,677 
Forests Timber and Woods 
1916 - - - - 861 5072 
1921 - - - - 1,431,103 
1926 - 1,000 - 1,000 3,059,178 
1929 = : - - 4st hh, 964 
1930 - - - - 4s 714,052 
1931 1255175 272923 25 370 178,468 535565188 


x Interest on funded debt only. 
{ The decline in the interest payments of all provinces in 1930 and 1931 was due to the fact that the Nova Scotia Power 
Commission and the Ontario Hydro-Eleetric Power Commission paid the interest on their bonds, this having been 


previously paid by the Government. 
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TABLE 8.--Principal Ordinary Expenditures of Provineial Governments, 1916-31 - Cont'd. 


an) Se a ee 


: Prairie 
i Mani toba Saskatchewan Alberta Secu inees 
$ $ $ $ 
Legal Administration 
1916 507,886 898,106 731,415 2t37,h07 
192) 793,376 1,326,496 1,265,295 3,385,667 
1926 642,252 1,079, 369 1,019,800 2,741,421 
1929 Buy 5592 995,690 1,051,703 2,891 5985 
1930 840,560 1,468,124 1,071,115 353795199 
1931 896,767 1,485,628 1,163,144 3,545,539 
Motners' Allowances 
1921 453,914 103,210 2075144 764 5268 
1926 448, 767 301 , 280 314,524 1,064,571 
1929 563,741 397,605 363,92 1,325,270 
1930 512,258 499,275 3975155 1,408,638 
1931 490,605 524,970 466,536 1,482,111 
Old Age Pensions 
1929 315,384 2935989 - 609,373 
1930 610,489 532,559 306,768 1,449,816 
193) 708, 780 901,289 714,892 2,324,961 
; Colonization 
1916 38,227 - 15,048 53,5215 
1921 765875 - 73958 84,833 
1926 21,978 - 285899 50,877 
1929 ~ - 17,275 17,275 
1930 - yy 282 20,066 2u 5 348 
1931 = 11,144(a) 225440 33,58) 
Heal th and Sanitation 
1916 30,000 ~ L352 b3,152 
1921 35,000 140,190 167,115 342, 305 
1926 25 ,000 84,626 96,141 205,767 
1929 25000 221,410 145835 391,245 
1930 158,146 2455987 150,517 554,650 
1931 183,753 2u9, 21 3 164,785 597,751 
Hospi tals 
1916 230,161 325,143 174,772 730,076 
1921 553, 42h TA StT 628,703 1,953, 704 
1926 720,875 913,950 758,276 2,393,101 
1929 985,969 1,270, 754 1,116,156 3,372,879 
1930 1,125,941 1,524,612 1,250,830 3,901 , 383 
193} 1,121,229 1,545,471 1,292,531 3,959,231 
Charities 
1916 221555 20,500 19,342 260,997 
1921 342,679 85,669 57,5364 485,712 
1926 203,608 101,760 skeys7(ine! 39,111 
1929 32752) 155,251 160,936 643, 398 
1930 364,670 187,495 187,334 7395499 
193] 363,138 205 945 191,605 765,688 
Correctional Institutions 
1916 39, 347 9, 333 39,508 88,138 
1921 108, 330 42,012 94,787 245,129 
1926 . 95,el1 35,720 81,075 212,006 
1929 91,993 36,147 93,622 221,762 
1930 8h, 852 45,883 117,208 2475943 
1931 61,137 48,215 oo gees ete 234,631 


(a) Including harvest labour. 


All 
Provinces 


§ 


521825299 
7,390,601 
7,601, 364 
9,402,476 
10,707,268: 


10,228,957" 


1,125,777 
35 5u9 491 
4 505,596 
3,555,422 
4,129,863 


he 


4 »043982 
591362294 


214,201 
600,115 
1, 2645585 
rey 
823, 241 
7653954 


149,004 

734,281 
1,029,964 
2,023,796 
2,332,983 
2,654,737 


3,936,834 
8,864,862 
10,031,977 
12,852,539 
14 5039,626 
12, 782,486 


604,617 
940,059 
1,158,618 
1 , 386,375 
1,615,389 
1,743,404 


684,631 
1,530,415 
1,740,617 
] 299i a 202 
292825923 


1,615,266 


Liabilities there are certain indirect liabilities consisting prin 
loans to or bonds issued by railways and municipal institutions. 
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Provincial Debt$s and Assetst- The total direct liabilities of the Prairie Provinces amounted to 
$413,809,826 in 1933, showing a steady increase since 1918 when they were but $102,270,899- In the same period the 
direct liabilities of all provinees inereased from $289,974,216 to $1,.36,366,413. In addition to the direct 


Prairie Provinces and to $229,844,566 For all provinces. 


TABLE 9.<-Direct and Indirect Liabilities of the Governments of the Prairie Provinces 
with Comparative Figures for All Provinces, 1918-33. 


paspeps ea s 


amet 


Direct Liabilities 


cipally of guarantees by provincial governments for 
These amounted to $52,689,663 in 1933 For the 


Mani taba Saskatchewan Alberta Malet le eR ie. 
aye $ $ $ 
1918 39,530.79 2956459837 33,094 »583 102, 270,899 289597» 216 
1919 46,610,583 32,413,340 356745160 114,698,083 334 472,087 
1920 605565» 734 38,016,003 yk »587» 763 143,169,500 409, 7565192 
192l 73,054,507 4529285262 68,438,866 187,421,635 5654 70,552 
1922 78,900,821 51,448,807 7693779599 206 57275227 640,404,105 
1923 82,199,499 55,158,455 84,010,266 221 , 368,220 739,680,608 
1924 845999» 738 57, 309»575 90,901,271 233, 210,58) 832,013,500 
1925 By 219,977 58,118,615 95,670,360 238,008,952 857257360 
1926 85,523,127 58,316,504 103,007,998 2465847 5629 893,499,312 
1927 88,003,110 58,028,682 (a)110, 342,869 (a) 256, 3745661 (a}915, 206,840 
1928 91,995,078 59,292,654 110, 342,869 26) ,630, 601 963,138,740 
1929 98,705,271] 6657295579 115,548,417 280,983, 267 1,034,071 264 
1930 10559403743 81,178,245 127,465,842 314,584,830 1,1405953,696 
1931 112,214,653 10255753953 1425 248,524 357,039,130 1,276,629, 283 
1932 124 558,810 134,068,943 149,601 ,000 408, 228,753 1, 369,703,667 
1933 119,679,917 143,737,629 1555 392,280 418,909,826 1,436, 366,413 
Indirect Liabilities 
1918 29,122,689 - ~ 29,122,689 118,956,190 
919 30,299,172 - - 30,299,172 118,768,634 
1920 30,466, 362 - - 30,466, 362 132,805,930 
(921 31,573,102 - - 31,573,102 139,223,502 
1922 32,681 »599 - - 32,681 5599 149, 346,838 
1923 33,193,163 30,624,756 31,608,897 95,426,816 211, 3455399 
1924 34 91535459 30,41 498 2759545935 92,522,892 211 691 5906 
1925 34,003, 354 30521 4s 948 25 648,897 89,867,199 211,109,962 
1926 34,541,082 30, 320,179 25 541 2,688 90,273,949 212,919,673 
1927 3 5 3749473 28,860, 228 (a}26, 398,339 (a}a9, 633,540 (a)211,901 ,41y 
1928 34 53259435 28, 847,839 26, 398,839 89,572,113 222,826,051 
1929 39531 ,093 30,432,518 26, 268,600 91, 232,211 224 5470, 266 
1930 (b) 32,925, 345 (b) 30,997,564 (b) 9,803,140 (b) 73,726,049 207 54.395 645 
i931 (b)12,561 ,666 (b)3y5147,875 (b)11,072,397 (b)57, 781 5938 210,668,231 
1932 (b)10,006, 647 (b) 34, 383,034 (b)11,133, 390 (b)55,523,071 2095977 5397 
1933 (b) 8,763,271 -(b) 33,933,480 (b) 9,992,912 (b)52,689,663 229844 566 


(a) Alberta interim Publie Accounts report ending December 31st, 1927, did not show a balance sheet, therefore the 
Figures as shown for March 31, 1928 (new Fiscal year ending) are taken. 
(b) Guarantees for bank loans to Canadian Co-operative wheat Producers Limited are not included. 


Bonded Indebtedness:- Of the total liabilities of the provinces the major part is represented by bonded 
debt owing to the public in Canada and abroad. Table 10 shows the total bonded debt of the Prairie Provinces for their 
respective fiscal years, From 1914 onwards, with comparative figures for all Canada. 
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In addition to regularly defined bonded debt, the provinces, in order to tide over temporary emergencies 
have resorted to short term borrowings which are commonly know as Treasury Bills, and constitute a sort of Floating 
deb+. Table 11 shows the total of these borrowings 1916-33. 


The bonded debt of the three Prairie Provinces which, in 1916 amounted to $33,688,518 or $49.29 per 
capita, had increased to $333,985,807 or $137.44 per capita by 1933. The combined bonded debt of all the provinces 
increased From $213,875,927 or $27-.4l per capita to $15224,372,822 or $114.78 per capita in the same period. Treasury 
Bills outstanding, which in 1917 amounted to $1,250,000 for the three provinces amounted to $60,328,793 in 1933. 
Comparative Figures for all provinces were $3,750,000 and $110,249,983 respectively. 


TABLE 10.--Bonded Indebtedness of the Prairie Provinces, 1916-33. 
(Exclusive of Treasury Bills) 


125095 


Mani toba Saskatchewan Alberta Bight Eiht 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1916 30, 3965274 2h 9292044 29,000, 206 33,688,518 218,875,927 
1917 31,196,870 25 54.39,187 30,595» 200 87,231 257 2350545463 
1918 33,890,870 28,019, 387 31,500,200 93,410,457 255 52235566 
1919 36,897,870 29,963,410 34,635,200 101,496,480 283,735,184 
1920 49, 700,870 352375170 yl 5 989,900 126,927,940 3495135773 
1921 61,929,870 yl , 785,436 59,010,257 162,725 5563 490,692,231 
1922 66,331,121 49685476 67,373,279 183,389,876 5759477355 
1923 6759143095 52,807,876 785522, 279 199,244 5250 638,190,108 
192% 69,637,095 525492,956 78,594,760 : 200, 724,811 701 59065279 
1925 66,658,595 50,493,376 81 54595407 198,611,378 704 22551 34 
~ 1926 64 9433,595 51145176 86,894,666 205544254437 7086775426 
- 1927 67,293,828 565944576 90,890,458 215,128,862 742,388,684 
1928 69,822,828 58,309, 256 90,899,816 219,031 ,900 769,260,373 
1929 71 54655161 58,275,776 9655322443 226,273, 380 817,940,202 
1930 | 76,641 161 73,667,316 106,888, 380 257,196,857 91941425905 
1931 81,381,906 85,141 5205 106,866,573 273,389, 68 1,016,647,165 
1932 89,630,906 101,831,231 128,970,593 320 54.32, 730 1,148, 323,084 
1933 90,938,906 109,209, 641 133,837,260 333,985,807 1,224, 372,822 
; Per Capita 
1916 54.87 37649 58.47 49-29 27 yl 
1917 55.91 38.43 60-23 50.48 29.21 
1918 59.98 yl 33 60.34 52.92 31.38 
1919 63.95 42-80 64.02 55.83 34.19 
1920 83.67 Bo 3k 7h» 32 67.23 40.91 
1921 101.52 55.20 100.36 83.24 55-91 
1922 107-68 64.61 113.81 92.76 64.61 
1923 109.72 67.88 132.4) 100.12 70.93 
1924 111.42 66.36 131.65 99.71 76.87 
1925 10547 62.65 135.31 97.36 75.87 
1926 100.83 65-91 142.92 99.34 75 08 
1927 103.37 67-71 143.59 101-24 771k 
1928 105015 67.64 138.14 100.29 78.32 
1929 105.56 66.00 141.13 100.83 81.66 
1930 111.24 81 058 150.97 111.82 90-16 
1931 116.26 92.3) 145-99 116.14 98.10 
1932 12642 109-14 174-28 134.52 109.45 
1933 114.8 176.80 137-44 114.78 
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; Xagainst this were sinking funds as follows: Manitoba, $3,846,030; Saskatchewan, $6,205,017; Alberta, $7,399,533; 


All Provinces $73,851,241 in 1933. 


TABLE 11.--Treasury Bills Outstanding, End of Fiscal Years 1916-33. 
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Man i toba* Saskatchewan Alberta re ee a shi 
Ss oe i a Sac el a a a ch a 
$ $ $ $ $ 

1916 - = - : 2,000,000 

1917 800,000 150,000 : 1,250,006 3,750,000 

1918 25425,000 590,000 * 3,015,006 9,065,000 

1919 ty » 64.3000 1,457,500 = 6,100,500 20,410,500 

1920 yp 749,000 1,500,000 - 6,269,000 2359395000 

1921 2,238,188 3,241 753 - 594795 94l 29,004 5541 

1922 2695,515 920,000 e 3,615,515 18,318,515 

1923 4,605,160 1,852,918 S 65458,078 33,561,078 

1924 75798, 208 bs 294546 - 12,092, 754 385571 5895 

1925 9,273,208 7olh2,2h5 - 16,415,453 53,169,515 

1926 11,594,208 3,4h1, 239 = 15,035,447 706495967 
1927 9,846,208 616,700 - 10,462,908 5656495084 | 
1928 92967 9832 453,785 - 10,421,617 69, 705,650 | 
1929 13,249,183 95999272 ~ 17,8485455 7733935524 

1930 13,810,610 1,093,021 = 14,903,631 71 97785325 | 
1931 14» 7699829 758755543 9,935,000 32,580, 372 86,570,072 | 
1932 18,9205233 26 888,470 7, 7505318 53,559,021 103,707,603 } 
1933 2257952649 30,810,092 6, 723,052 | 


605 328,793 110,249,983 
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*From 1923 to 1933 exchequer bonds are also included in treasury bills for Manitoba. 


The rapid rise in the bonded debt of the provinces in the period under review is accounted for largely 
by the development of public ownership of utilities, the extension of the highways and good roads systems in all 
provinces, the cultural training advances and requirements for the promotion of industrial activities and public and 
social welfare. These demanded heavy expenditures which could not easily be met out of current revenue, and the 
borrowings, while increasing the public debt, are in the main considered justifiable, as the public utilities are 
meeting from their revenues the interest on indebtedness incurred in their construction, and the provincial assets 
generally are sound enough to take care of capital investment for other services which are necessary to develop the 
country. 


Interest payments of Provincial Governments have naturally increased in proportion to their growing 
indebtedness. The interest on Manitoba's bonded and debenture debt, exclusive of Treasury Bills, in the Fiseal year 
1933 amounted to $4,510,905, on that of Saskatchewan $4,809,258 and on that of Alberta $5,160,067. These charges are 
offset to a considerable extent by interest from investments. For instance, Manitoba's interest revenue From tele- 
phones was, in 1933, $1,044,366, from Judicial Debentures $85,806 and From drainage districts $281,977. In Saskat- 
chewan the interest revenue derived from telephones in 1933 was $649,361, From Pool Elevators, $32,867, from Pool 
Elevators, $32,867, From Co-operative Creameries, $5,328, from the Power Commission, $294,876, and From the Farm Loan 
Board $409,90h. Alberta received for interest on investments $210,189, on loans to elevators $22,447, on advances to 
telephone $23,741. In addition the Telephone Commission out of its earnings paid $1,428,901 interest on its share of 
Government bonded debt. The total interest revenue From these principal items of investment alone amounted to 
$5,615,323 as against the total expenditure on interest charges for bonded debt of $14,480,230. 


Provincial Assets:- The liabilities of the Provincial Governments are to a considerable extent offset 
by corresponding assets, some of which are earning assets as in the case of the telephone systems of the Prairie 
Provincese 


Again the debenture debt incurred on account of highways outstanding was in 1933, $18,009,982 For 
Menitoba; $28,951,736 For Saskatchewan and $32,829,997 for Alberta and $438,118,659 for all provinces. While these 
systems cannot be considered as realizable assets, the interest charge on them may be considered as being met out of 
the large revenues derived From the gasolene tax and fees from motor vehicle permits. Highway construction, responsible 
for a considerable portion of bonded debt, has brought indirectly to the people considerable revenue From motor tourist 
expenditures. Railways, good roads and drainage systems have also made accessible rich natural resources hitherto lying 


i 
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dormant as well as opening up new territory for settlement ad development. Back of all this is the value of the 
natural resources which, although not realizable in times like the present, may through their development assist in 
wiping off the obligations which mature in the years to come. A summary of provincial assets is presented in table l2. 
These include accounts receivable and inventories, bank deposits, Dominion Government grants, investments, lands, loa@ms 
and advances for educational purposes, aids to agricul ture, livestock and dairying, public utilities, etc., provincially 
owned utilities such as grain elevators, hydro-electric power, telephones, etc., also provincial Government buildings 
and sites, public institutions, roads, bridges, etc. 


TABLE 12.--Assets of the Governments of the Prairie Provinces 
with Comparative Figures for All Provinces, 1918-31. 


Manitoba Sdskatchewan Alberta Pave dp 
ie ee Se LL ed ee ee Provinces Provinces 
$ $ $ $ 

1918 5451855401 53,5 lh 166 53,039,059 160,668,626 343,933,728 
1919 62,426,087 69,033,131 55 193,655 186,652,873 401,832,572 
1920 765 2625326 75,630,040 67,280,464 219,172,830 4765 3445103 
1921 88,5555 388 83,353,139 13855475880 31054565407 663,345,811 
1922 93,271,397. 875461 5849 122559] 5629 303,324,875 717,866,813 
1923 Jy. 58955846 91,031,837 128,5275131 314,454, 81h 875,951,510 
1924 9854375817 92,899,588 133,855,117 325 192,522 954,021,778 
1925 9751665678 885788, 736 1395204598! 3251605395 941,032,033 
1926 99,261,997 87 5891 485 146,965,028 334,118,510 1,009,061,817 
1927 102,626,933 8751705160 15955259493x 349 5 322 5586x 1,05t846, 7 33x 
1928 106, 366,465 Fy 514 hhh6 15935255493 360,406,404 1,112,8255399 
1929 112,009;931 118,717,720 17055595145 4O1 , 286,796 1,192,015,322 
1930 119,416,585) 12756155889 1845644753 431 5677 9496 1,295 747,098 
1931 12! 041,532 14,75 3385461 198,812,003 37151145996 1,526, 319,818 


_— a 
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“alberta interim Publie Accounts report ending December 31,.1927 did not show a bala@ee sheet, therefore, the Figures 
as shown for the new Fiscal year ending March 31, 1928 are taken. 


Municipal Finance:~ Under the provisions of the British North America Aet, the municipalities are the 
creations of the Provincial Governments. Their organization and their powers differ in different provinces, but almost 
everywhere they have very considerable powers of local self-government. Owing to the different types of municipal 
organization in the provinces, it is difficult to obtain comparable statistics. The service defrayed by provincial 
taxation in one province may be met out of municipal taxation in another, though it may matter little to the taxpayer 
to which the payment is made. Again, there are considerable areas in all the provinces having no municipal organiz- 
ation and consequently no municipal taxation but the benefits derived From the community are correspondingly less 
e.9. various services such as water supply and Fire protections commonly provided out of taxation by the municipal i ty, 
must be provided by private initiative or done without. Larger cities render more numerous services to taxpayers than 
smaller ones and consequently municipal taxeS are higher. Naturally, therefore, municipal taxation per capita is 
higher in a highly urbanized provinee than in one which is largely rural. In Alberta and Saskatchewan there exist 
local improvement districts not yet organized into rural municipalities where the taxes are levied, collected and 
expended by the Provincial Governments. 


The cost of municipal government, like the cost of provincial and Dominion government, has greatly 
increased since the pre-war period, principally due to the increased services demanded from municipal bodies. Among 
such public services which play a large part in municipal expenditures may be mentioned education, roads and highways, 
sanitation, fire and police protection, and charities and social relief. Thus the aggregate taxes imposed by the 
municipalities of Manitoba increased from $9,449,000 in 1914 to $20,598,300 in 1932, in Saskatchewan From $13,358,627 
to $24,388,477, in Alberta from $9,791,846 to $15,453,640 in the same period. 


Throughout the Dominion, the chief basis of municipal tax revenue is the real estate within the limits 
of the municipal itiess though in certain provinces personal property, income, and business carried on are also taxed. 
General taxe# are normally assessed at the rate of so many mills on the dollar of the assessed valuations. In the 
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Prairie Provinces the values of improvements made to real property are often rated at a very low figure, 


€+86, in Saskat- 


chewan, where the taxable valuations of buildings are about 12 p.c. of the taxable valuations of lands, and in Alberta, 
Land valuations in the West, whieh in earlier years 


where they are about 28 p.c. of the taxable valuations of lands. 


were somewhat inflated, have of late been assessed on a sounder basis, 


have placed a more equitable valuation on lands as among the various rural municipalities. 


and in some provinces the Equalization Boards 


The period of depression was responsible for a very considerable delinquency in tax payments, while the 
heavy. and increasing burden of unemployment relief since 1930, which has been carried by the municipalities with help 
From the Pravineial and Qowinion Governments, has caused many of them to search for increased revenues in all possible 


directions. In some eases the general municipal rates have been increased, in others the water rates have been advanced 


and the various forms of municipal licensing have been called upon to contribute in increasing measure during the 
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Municipal assessment valuations in the Prairie Provinces, 1919-32, with comparative totals for all 
provinces are shown in table 13. Taxes levied by municipalities in the Prairie Provinces curing the years 1914-32 are 


shown in table ly, while total end per capita municipal tax recei 


in table 15. 


Taxable Real Property 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


Total Taxable Valuations 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
192y 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


TABLE 13.--Municipal Assessment Valuations, 1919-32. 
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Mani toba 


$ 


467,857,405 
48h ,802,829 
674,574,091 
660, 708,101 
638,136,316 
605» 396,598 
576,380,525 
560, 330,739 
548, 220,390 
539,913,667 
540 852,999 
541,847,002 
539,012,367 
536,413,841 


467,857,405 
4S , 802,829 


674,574,091 


681,203,084 
65739993717 
6249404 9428 


- 5942994» 624 


5805 350,270 
567,504,166 
5595 315,719 
561,589,490 
5635694 049 
557,103,129 
55292965 364 


Saskatchewan 


$ 


1,071 ,035, 320 
1,110,741 107 
1,062,500,515 
1 057,679,940 
1,054 500,190 
1 0655588, 958 
1,055,521 ,188 
1 5053, 795556) 
1,053,878,152 
10595402, 904 
1,083,773,225 
1,091 299,416 
1,089, 729394 
1,088,167,082 


1,071,035, 320 
1,122,191,915 
1,102,143,875 
1,097,153, 880 
1,089,905,021 
1,106,256,491 
1 50952525, (87 
1,095,691 782 
1,096, 712,908 
1,103,620,560 
1,131,845,681 
1,139,415, 260 
1,134,460, 775 
1,129,447,552 


pts by provinces during the years 1926-32 are snown 


Aiberta 
$ 


407,589» 725 
48, 602,809 
795» 2855 387 
786,863,141 
774,379,601 
769, 313,656 
620, 373,850 
683,173,277 
5795475416 
609,496,539 
561,630,140 
645,417,883 
57939605105 
571,119,947 


419,725,052 
463,220,082 
802,853,764 
801 59495057 
785,716,602 
7770225491 
76350605 747 
5925287 5676 
589,832,919 
616,430,432 
570,611,780 
656,203,618 
5959745 s117 
589»424 200 


rairie 


Provinces 


$ 


1,946,482, 450 
250b4M 146, 745 
255323592993 
2,505,251 5182 
2,467,016,107 
245402299, 212 
2525252751563 
241971299580 


25181 6452958" 


2, 208,813,110 
2,186, 256, 360 
2,278,564, 301 
2) 208,701 »866 
2,195, 700,870 


1,958,61 75777 
2,070, 214,826 
2957929712 130 
2,580, 306,021 
2,533,621, 340 
2,507, 683,410 
25453, 581 158 
2,268, 329,728 
292540492992 
252795 366,711 
2, 264 046,951 
273594 312,927 
2287» 309021 
2,271 168,116 


- All 
Provinces 


6,028,012, 649 
6, 339,627,201 
7,053,622,719 
751823259 9586 
7,278, 783,252 
7 442,478,964 
75331, 7853525 
745659075285 
7756429352640 
757535091 ,851 
8, 202,728,986 
85467559699 
8522292592998 
Sy 21,504,012 


6,351, 703,960 
6, 7269420. 258 
794595687,0)0 
7,071 59042274 


7375523992953 


72944, 089,882 
794258582546 
72949 £065 250 
8,078,995; 737 
8, 22h + /G0, 746 
8, 693, 0065429 


84585,779,0)8 
* 8,752,116,953 


8.791, 349,010 
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TABLE 13.--Municipal Assessment Valuations, 1919-32 - Cont'd. 


Charlottetown only. 


a Cities of St. Jonny roneton and Fredericton ONL Yo - 


ae Manitoba. —~-«Saskatchewan Alberta. ee ee 
Provinces «Provinces 
$ $ $ $ RF OTe 
Exemptions 
1919 Not available 811,925,964 
1920 " n 864, 271 9» 405» 
1921 " " 99654572971 
1922 137» 2985 287 a s 1,1575419,824 
1923 136, 339» 289 m " 1,230,862, 366 
1924 139,314,881 My Ms 1, 323,534,706 
1925 125,430,071 ; n " » 7655631 5825 
1926 142,448, 74% " " 1,301, 289,196 
1927 143,570,522 " " 1,2555210,436 
1928 Ly, 748, 168 " " 1537351h25 743 
1929 144,991,311 " " 1,295,088, 651 
1930 147,666,868 " 1" 1,460,926, 727 
1931 15637933923 : " 1,598» 2495761 
1932 ’ 15855885 517 , " " 1, 6455698564) 
Table 14.--Taxes Levied for General School and Other Purposes by Municipalities in the Prairie Provinces, 1914-52. 
Mani toba Saskatchewan Alberta 
BB) Se ee ee ge eS 
1914 95449, 270 13, 3583627 957915846 
1915 9817,044 1h 3295921 855985375 
1916 10, 782,227 1556475421 ateae 7 
1917 11,373,801 14,986,519 96155466 
1918 1352855744 | 19,7885 254 10,005,580 
1919 13, 7475466 235848, 380 9,864,672 
1920, 16,078;985 2659875035 135 263,408 
1921 19,688,486 295589» 298 12, 368,656 
1922 19,202,894 275825,915 yy 2705 544 (a) 
1923 19,159,821 27,660,056 17,582,007 
183¢ 19 9pke 490 265887277 1h, 362,821) 
1 18, 9113 26,5905 987 1653435919 
1926 1755432487 2659635494 12,632,855 (b) 
1927 1755312,302 26,725,070 16,663,405 
1928 1759075723 275 44s 728 1653905 316 
, 1929 19,463,666 28 55635828 1559743979 
1950 19,322,697. 2954045844 15,174,880 
; 193) 19,082,975 26,459,090 155449» 253 
; 1932 ke 205598 » 300 24 5 3885477 15,454,640 
(a) Cities not shown. (b) Towns not shown. 
Oe ARR Ge earatal uni cipel Tax Recetptes By Praise. LS Pee nad mee nee 
Prince 1/ | ar ma moana 
Edward Nova Nev a Quebec Ontario Manitoba?/ saskatchewan ‘berta = British 
ree, Island Scotia Brunsw: ck Columbia 
eis fed ; ; Lee a ; ees Se x EAST I Fiske ones 
- 653975612 2,800,180 67,779,258  106,230,08C ( No 26, 300,069 12,433,696 1428583,425 
136,402 6,576,609 294525424 71,044,091 112,872,880 : 26, 241,928 10,572,853 15;,208;18! 
130,972 69801366 2409170 62,619,679 11757915527 (Statist- 275369,597 92 082,254 16,153,676 
161,354 6,812,918 254275977 695450, 228 127,664, 337 ( ics 26,612,226 LE, 005.21 Wiiiaiare yee 
161,359 6 y642,09h 254649833 © 734 337,620 = 152,209,920 (Avai 1a1220,799,829 1054245676 = 17.989,0h0 
168,646 6,605,580 2,598,910 735761,481 133,513,288 bsy 8,963 18,792,914 1052552692 18,260,439 
145,830 6,613,675 254i » 063 796125584 131,755,503 i7»290,889 17,616,414 - 12,032,471 17,089,972 
- 6,440,471 ° 128,089,995 17,104,553 - 11,661,595 1755215554 


Cities not included in 193}. 
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TABLE 15.-~Total Municipal Tax Receipts, By Provinces, 1926-33 - Cont'd. 
Per Capita 
Prince! / * 


Edward Nova Newe/ Quebec Ontario Mani toba2/ Saskatchewan Alberta British 
Is] and Scotia Brunswick Columbia 
20E TRRueOmarny MCR gue enn Sr ES RR 

1926 = 12-42 7.07 26.0 33.57 - 32.03 20-45 | 2h.52 
1927 1.56 12.77 6.16 26.74 35.06 - 31.20 16.70 2y yl 
1928 1.48 13.21 6.01 23.06 35.93 - 31.75 14.56 25.20 
1929 1.83 13.23 6.01 25.05 38.29 : 30.14 <5 16.09 26.32 
1930 1.83 12.92 6.07 25-96 39.05 - 23.03 1he72 26.61 
1931 1.91 12.88 637 25.66 38.90 10.00 19.95 14.01 26.31 
1932 1.63 L2e7h 5.91 27-36 37.92 2h e 39 18.88 16.26 2he27 
1933 - $2.34 - - 36.35 23.69 ~ 15.40 2h 61 
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1/ Charlottetown only. 2/ Cities of St. John, Moncton and Fredericton only. 3/ Cities not included in 1931. 

Bonded Indebtedness of Municipalities:- Like other Canadian governing bodies the municipalities of the 
greater part of Canada borrowed rather too freely during the years between 1917 and 1932. The bonded indebtedness of 
Prairie Provinee municipalities rose From $162,018,640 in 1919 to $228,661,950 in 1932. In the same period the total — 
bonded indebtedness of ali municipalities throughout Canada rose from $729,946,826 to $1,385,070,941- For further 
details see table 16. Sinking funds offsetting gross bonded debt held by municipalities in the Prairie Provinces at 
the close of 1932 amounted to $32,325,732 For Manitoba, $14,549,525 For Saskatchewan and $28,687,360 for Alberta. 


TABLE 16.--Bonded Indebtedness of All Classes of Municipalities, 1919-32. 


RRR RY Re a en EER TOS EE nt SRR AR 7 A RE A ER ES at AR RR A TE A AR, EO RR SE 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta ae 5 nl totg 
§ $ $ $ 
1919 55 562,788 39,585 388 66,870,464 162,018,640 729,946,826 
1920 57 820,588 40,611,271 57,205,275 155,637,134 776,970,958 
1921 654635239 4l 180,255 53,429,558 160,073,052 837,529,603 
1922 68,811,040 595 719,165 60,832, 650 189,362,855 919,236, 396 
1923 73,908,953 59,011,1 7h 705,999,611 203,919,738 971,321,573 
1924 73,944,105 575 763,699 6554145317 197,122,121 1,044 102,630 
1925 79,21) 5867 5598355505 5729085593 19259555965 1,016,156, 317 
1926 80,716,272 - Shs BUY » 759 56,950,712 192,511,743 1,050,415,711 
1927 83,017,302 54,361,158 62,414,660 199, 7935120 1,100,81 3,615 
1928 85,651,906 53,092,330 63,428,853 202,173,089 1,134,346, 348 
1929 855901 ,4Ou 545913,100 7894735392 219,287,896 1,194,199,817 
1930 849879, 707 59,000,183 78,645,803 22255255693 1,271 ,626,695 
1931 9156155195 5991465592 7856795571 229,441 , 358 1, 341,886,959 
1932 925471 5256 59,238,281 76,892,413 223,601 »950 1, 385,070,941 
Per Capita 
1919 96.29 56.55 123.60 89.12 87.97 
1920 97.34 55.71 101.25 82043 90.95 
192} 107.32 54.40 90.87 81.88 95.43 
1922 111.71 77.66 102.76 95.78 103.21 
1923 119.40 75.85 119.73 102.47 107.95 
1924 118.31 73.03 109.57 97.92 114.35 
1925 125.33 69.27 96.19 94.59 109.48 
1926 126.32 66.80 93.67 93.09 111.28 
1927 127.52 64 64 98.60 94.02 114.38 
1928 128.99. 61.59 96.40 92.57 115.49 
1929 126.88 62.19 114.73 9702 119.23 
1930 123.19 65.34 111.08 96.75 124-73 
193i 130.88 64015 107-48 9747 129.49 
1932 130.42 63-49 103.91 95.97 132.01 
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If is quite evident that the task of making available provincial revenues cover expenditures has been no 
easy one even in normal times and that financial difficulties have been greatly intensified by the abnormal conditions 
prevailing during the past Five years. Unusually heavy expenditures for unemployment and farm relief have coincided 
with a drastic shrinkage of taxable capacity and limited borrowing possibilities. While all provinces have been 
affected in greater or lesser degree, the western provinces, with their relative lack of diversification of industry 
and with drought and crop failure in certain sections, have been particularly hard hit. The depreciation of the 
Foreign exchange value of the Canadian dollar in 1932 and 1933 in conjunction with maturing foreign obligations 
increased the difficulties of Canadian Governments. 


Recognizing the existence of a national emergency the Dominion Government has, in various wayS, aided 
the provinces in bearing the extraordinary burdens imposed by prevailing conditions. 


Dominion Unemployment Relief Measures:- The Dominion Unemployment Relief Act, 1930, appropriated 
$20,000,000 to be spent either for the purpose of immediate relief or for assisting public works undertaken to provide 
employment. The sum of $4,000,000 was set aside to provide for the payment to municipalities of one-third of their 
expenditures in the direct relief of persons For whom work could not be procured, the provincial governments and the 
municipalities each being required to assume responsibility for one-third of the expenditure for this purpose. 


The Unemployment and Farm Relief Aet, 1931, provided that moneys might be expended From the Consol id- 
ated Revenue Fund "for the construction, extension or improvement of public works, buildings, undertakings, railways, 
highways, subways, bridges and canals, harbours and wharves, and any other works and undertakings of any nature or 
kind whatsoevers assisting in defraying the cost of the production, sale and distribution of the products of the 
Field, farm, Forest, sea, river and mines; assisting provinces, cities, towns, municipalities, and other bodies or 
associations, by loaning moneys thereto or guaranteeing repayment of moneys thereby, or in such other manner as may be 
deemed necessary or advisable; taking all such other measures as may be deemed necessary or advisable for carrying out 
the provisions of the Act." No specific amounts were set forth For unemployment and Farm relief, the amount of un- 
employment in each province governing the amount approved for expendi tute. . 


The Unemployment and Farm Relief Continuance Act, 1932, extended the provisions of the above Act From 
March 1 to May 1, 1932. The Relief Act, 1932, which received the Royal Assent on May 13, 1932, made provision for 
‘ special relief works and undertakings in the National Parks of Canada and for the continuance of the relief measures 
_ undertaken and being carried on at the cost of Canada, in the drought-stricken area of Saskatchewan by the. Saskat- 
chewan Relief Commission, and for taking all such other measures deemed necessary. It had: beén decided,at a 
| _ conference held in Ottawa on April 9, 1932, between representatives of the Dominion and provincial governments that, 
under any relief measures adopted For the coming year, public works would be discontinued in preference to direct 
relief, owing to that relatively small amount of actual relief which it had been found possible to distribute Under 
the former. 


Agreements were completed with all the provinces except Prince Edward Island, providing for a non- 
recoverable expenditure of one-third of an amount not to exceed $600 per family for the purpose of providing a measure 
of self-sustaining relief to families who would otherwise be in receipt of direct relief by placing such Families on 
the land. I+ was provided that the remaining two-thirds of the expenditure should be contributed by the provinces and 
the municipality concerned. The agreements covered a period of two years until March 3l, 193. 


The Dominion Government continued to contribute to the direct relief expenditures of the provinces and 
municipalities on receipt of certified accounts, and also contributed 50 p.c. of the cost of operating board camps, 
wherein the unemployed might be cared for and useful work carried out in return for subsistence and a small cash 
allowance. elie 


Agreements were entered into with the Four western provinces, whereby the Dominion paid 100 p.c. of the 
cost of providing food, fuel, clothing and shelter to single homeless unemployed persons at a cost not exceeding 40 
cents per day» The agreements also provided for the placement of single homeless unemployed persons on farms at $5 
per month payable by the Dominion. 
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The Relief Aet, 1933, which received Royal Assent on March 30, 1933, provided that the Governor in 
Council might provide for speeial relief works and undertakings in the National Parks of Canada and elsewhere; assist 
in defraying the cost of the sale and distribution of the products of field, farm, forest, sea, river and mine; take 
all such other measures as may be deemed necessary or advisable for carrying out the provisions of the Act. 


Under this Statute, agreements were completed between the Dominion and the provinces whereby the 
Dominion continued to contribute to the expenditures of the provinces for direct relief, the contribution to 
organized mmicinalities being 33 1/3 pee. with equal eantributions From. each province and municipal ity concerned. 
In the case of unorganized territory the Dominion Government continued to pay 50 p.c. of the provincial expenditures 
for direct relief. In the four western provinces the Dominion continued to contribute to the care of homeless un- 
employed rersons, the contribution of the Dominion being @0 cents per day per individual cared for in camps end 
urban centres, and $5 per month for each individual placed on a farm. 


Under the agreements contributions were also made by the Rominion for approved work in connection with 
the construetion of the Trans-Canada Highway and also for provincial roads and undertakings and work carried out by 
municipalities. Relief works in the National Parks were continued as well as the projects inaugurated by the Depart- 
ment of National Defence under the Relief Act, 1932, and arrangements made for additional projects. 


The Relief Aet, 1934, which received Royal assent on April 20, 193k, provided for the continuance of 
Dominion contributions on a pereentage basis to the direct relief expenditures of the province and municipalities to 
July 31, 1934. The contribution in the case of relief distributed by municipalities was 33 1/3 p.c. and in the case 
of relief distributed by the provinces in unorganized districts, 50 p.Cc. The administration of the Act was vested in 
the Minister of Labour. 


The Dominion also continued to operate the camps establ ished under the provisions of the Relief Act,. 
1932, by the Department of National Defence at various points throughout Canada, also the special relief works 
carried out in the National Parks for the care of single homeless persons and unemployed residents of the parks. 


On July 30, 31 and August 1, 193), the Premiers of the various provinces or their representatives met 
at Ottawa, at which time the Dominion announced that after July 31 contributions towards the direct relief expendi t- 
ures of the provinces on a percentage basis would be replaced by a monthly grant-in-aid in a amouny to be determined 
on the basis of need. 


It was further stated at the conference that the Dominion would, at the request of the provinces, 
extend the date for completion of any works approved under the Relief Act, 1933, which were not completed on the date 
of expiration of that Act, namely March 31, 193k, and that any provincia! works for the relief of unemployment which 
the provinces might be desirous of undertaking would be considered by the Dominion on their merits. 


Under the provisions of the Relief Aet, 1932, agreements were completed with all the provinces except 
Prince Edward Island, providing for a non-recoverable expendi ture of one-third of an amount not to exceed $600 per 
camily for the purpose of providing a measure of self-sustaining relief to families who would otherwise be in receipt 
of direct relief by placing such families on the lad. It was provided that the remaining two-thirds of the expendi t- 
ure should be contributed by the province and the municipality concerned. The agreements covered a period of two 
years and expired on March 31, 193k. 


Under the provisions of the Relief Act, 193k, agreements, effeetive From April 1, 1934, to March 31, 
1936, providing continuity of settlement with the agreements which expired March 31, 193k, were entered into with all 
the provinces excepting Prince Edward Island and British Columbia. Provision is made in the new agreements for an 
additional non-recoverable contribution by the Dominion, on the recommendation of the province and with the approval 
of the Governor in Council, of one-third of an amount not exceeding $100 in the case of.a settler who may nov be self- 
supporting at the end of the two-year period, and for whom subsistence expenditure during the third year of settlement 
is deemed necessary. This additional amount for subsistence during the third year where necessary applies botn to 
those settled under the 1932 agreement and those setiled under the 1934 agreement. 


Reports received from the provinees in regard to the number of settler Families and the tetal number of 
individuals approved and settled under both the 1932 and 1934 agreements as at October 20, 1934, are as Followss 
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TABLE 17.--Number of Settler Families and Individuals Approved and Settled 
under the 1932 and 193) Relief Acts' Agreements. 


A a 


ee ee 


a +s 


Oa Settler Total ee Settler Total 
Families Indi vi dual s Families Individuals 
ia Now Now ee: Prana tee Now Now Ne 
Nova Scotia 298 1,885 Saskatchewan 846 4,163 
Quebec 738 4,510 Alberta 459 2,153 
Ontario 495 2,416 British Columbia 46 257 
Mani toba 457 2,155 TOTALS 3,339 17,539 
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Under the Relief Act, 1934, agreements have been entered into with the provinces of Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta providing gene: ally for monthly grants-in-aid for the 
eight months August 1, 1934, to March 31, 1935, the provisions of the agreements under the 1933 Act having been, in tne 
main, made operative for the Four months April 1, 193k, to July 31, 1934. In August, 1934 and in November, 193) "grants 
in-aid" were made to British Columbia and Saskatchewan respectively. Further to the monthly grants-in-aid, provision 
was made for carrying to completion with Dominion Government assistance such undertakings covered by the 1933 agreements 
wnich had not been completed by March 31, 1934, and which the province concerned requested should be so completed. 
Dominion assistance to construction on the Trans-Canada Highway was also continued. 


In addition up to November 3, 193), loans were made to the western provinces, under the authority of the 
Relief Act, 1934, amounting to $23,643,800. These loans were made for various purposes includings direct relief, 
highways, agricultural relief, for re-loan to municipalities and to meet interest and maturing obligations (see table 19° 


In the Prairie Provinces the Dominion undertook to again provide for the placement of single homeless 
unemployed persons on farms and to grant all so placed $5 each per month. Also, effective From September 1, 1934, to 
March 31, 1935, the Dominion undertook to pay one-half the net cost to the provinces of :- 

(1) Movement of settlers with their effects and live stock from the dried-out areas to suitable locations; 
(2) Movement of cattle from dried-out areas to suitable locations; 
(3) Movement of feed and Fodder into dried-out areas; 


and effective from September 12, 1934, until March 31, 1935, the Dominion undertook to pay one-half the net cost of: 


(a) Freight on live cattle shipped under provincial certificate From dried-out areas to stockyards within 
those provinces where abattoirs were located; 


(b) Freight on such tankage and boneless beef from the point of manufacture to the point of marketing; 


the province to also pay one-half of said freight charges. 


The Dominion moreover undertook to continue its relief camps for single homeless men under the Depart- 
ment of National Defence with the limit set at a personnel of 28,000. 


During the session of 193) "The Public Works Construction Act, 1934" was passed, the preamble to which 
read, in part, as Follows: 


MWhereas it is in the national interest that the Dominion of Canada should undertake the construetion of 
certain public works aid undertakings for the general advancement of the country and to accelerate recovery 
to more normal economic conditions; and-.whereas the construction and execution of the works mentioned in 
the Schedule hereto will tend to increase employment and reduce expenditures for relief purposes. " 


This Act provided for an appropriation or not more than $40,000,000 for the construction of Federal public works in 
all nine provinces of the Dominion, the Northwest Territories and Yukon. 
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The following table sets forth the Dominion's disbursements under relief legislation since 1930 to 
October 20, 193k. 


TABLE 18.-~Total Dominion Expenditures under Rel ief Legislation 1930 to October 20, 1934 
- "000" omi tted 


anaes 0 re 1934 Act ay 
Item 1930 Act 1931 Act 1932 Act 1933 Act neh Total 
ee Ne in RAMS ee te 20,193) oS. ee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Disbursements to Provinces - 
Prince Edward Island 95 136 rap) 87 21 365 
Nova Seotia 836 1,084 540 1,036 309 3,805 
New Brunswick 504 768 222 512 174 2,179 
Quebec 3,460 59485 4,110 3,220 1,488 17,763 
Ontario ,693 11,101 7,888 9,667 6,260 39,608 
Manitoba 1,633 3,359 1,739 2,184 1,114 10,029 
Saskatchewan 1,919 3,008 1,151 807 689 79574 
Alberta 1,286 3,063 1,285 1 520) ot 768 7,605 
British Columbia 1,376 3,954 35227 25578 Tp tee 12,867 
Disbursements through Dominion 
Government Departments 57 4,537 1,047 7,44) 3,192 16,273 
Other Disbursements - 
Saskatchewan Relief Commission - 5,373 4460 1,314 665 11,811 
Board of Railway Commissioners 500 500 - 25 ay - 1,000 
Canadian Pacifie Rail way 864 209 - - - 1,073 — | 
Canadian National Railway 882 - - - - 882 | 
Administration Expenses 43 85 67 8h 42 322 | 
Miscellaneous - 72 15 59 aks 2 aul 148 3 
TOTALS 18,148 42, 73h 25,776 30,190 16,456 133,304 


Loas by the Dominion Government to the provinces under the authority of relief legislation beginning 
with the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act 1931 are shown in table 19. These loans (for direct relief, highways, 
agricultural relief, for re-loa to municipalities to mect interest and maturing obligations, ete.) have been secured 
by treasury bills of the respective provinces bearing interest in the neighbourhood of 5 p.c. The sum total of speh 
loans outstanding as at March 31, 1934 was $51,314,180. 


TABLE 19.--Loans to Provineial Governments on Account of Relief Expenditures, by Provinces, 


{ Fiscal Years ended March 31, 1932-3). 
GTS 
Province and Ite 1932 19 33 feos" h 
$ $ $ $ $ $ | 


Manitoba - 
LOANS GUFING YEAr seveceesesevcececcecsscenes hy 331,436 65476,711 2, 384,000 
Less cash repayments and credits of 
Dominion's share of expenditures .....seee. 1,542,67h 1,304,307 10,717 
Het shosns. FOC VOOM. soak oscc secu atice ne wee ce ck 2,738,812 59171,904 2,273,283 
Net loams outstanding at beginning of year .. - 2,188,312 4 6 
Totals outstanding March 31, Manitoba seccoe. 2, 788,812 7,960,716 10,233,999 
Saskatchewan - 
UiganS ir 1hd VOOR I68 bine ee'saeoecscniein's dellmene 12,034,934 9,734,337 6,960,066 
Less cash repayments and credits of 
Dominion's share of expenditures ssecceseee _19100:593 22155. 782 1.490.826 
Net loans for year csccceveccccccccccsesseces 10,934,941 7,578,555 52469, 240 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year .. ae 10,934, 341 18,512,896 


Totals outstanding March 31, Saskatchewan ... 10,93k, 3k] 18,512,896 23,982,137 
nr ern en erate SR pe erin eee ne ee 
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Table 19.--Loans to Provineial Governments om Account of Relief Expenditures, by Provinces, 
Fiscal Years ended March 31, 1932-34 - Cont'd. 


a 
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Province and Item ie 22. Tee aay ia gee lod us! Ae Meth ee dt Oe 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Alberta - 

Bath i fil’ YAP —oaape seat des tec soa esa 5,142,586 2,840,000 4,068,524 

Less cash repayments and credits of 

Dominion's share of expenditures ecocecee 1, 0th, 846 937,959 17,78] 
Betas FOr year scenteineeeeassescaviocen nh p097 TO 1,902, 041 4,050,743 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year. - 4.097.780 52.999, 781 


Totals outstanding March 31, Alberta seeeee “aa 4 2097, 70 52999, 73) es 10,050.52) 


Berrish Columbia — 


Loans during year oo cevceroeceececccencsees 55 7845165 5» 382,500 3,535,000 
Less cash repayments and credits of 
Dominion's share of expertditures eoeseose _ 971,04] 4469, 86u 24213, 240 
Beem orns: COC year ios. pae cent ewe + cocci we 4,813,124 912,636 1,321, 760 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year. este es 4,813,124 Bh V5 Peg 760 
Totals outstanding March 31,British Columbia y.81 3,124 521253760 rime 720472520 
BP] OtAlS <0) ts oa eekalmeunWten seh Wovens 6s 22,634,017 38199, 153 51,314,180 _ 


The Dominion Government also increased its proportion of the net cost of old age pensions from 50 p.c. 
to 75 pec. effective from November 1, 1931. Out of a total of $23,080,000 paid in old age pensions up to September 30, 
1934 in the Prairie Provinces, the Dominion contributed $15,099,000. Comparable Figures for all Canada are 
$75,279,000 and $9,274,000 respectively. 


The whole problem of Dominion-provincial relations has been brought into sharp relief by the stresses of 
the past five years. The problem is an extraordinarily complex one and involves too many points of view to be 
adequately treated here but brief reference may be made to a few salient features. 


The twentieth century conception of the Functions of Government has, under our constitution, burdened 
the provinces with responsibilities far in excess of those contemplated by the Framers of the British North America 
Act. On the other hand, constitutional difficulties have prevented the Dominion Government From deal ing effectively 
with urgent economic problems which are national in scope. Various remedies for strengthening provincial budgets have 


_ been proposed. These include total or partial relinquishing of direct taxation by the Dominion; Dominion assumption of 


additional functions as, for instance, the whole cost of old age pensions; higher subsidies; Further loans; writing 
down of the provincial debt to the Dominion and, on the other hand, proposals for greater economy and increased taxation 


_ by the provinces. An attempt to assess the merits and demerits of these remedies would require more space than is 


available in this publication. I+ may be said in general that certain of the proposed remedies violate the canon of 
sound public Finance that "the spending authority should have the responsibility of Finding the revenue", others would 
give the greatest assistance to the provinces least in need of it and most are but temporary palliatives which Fail to 
solve the basic problem. 


The Dominion Covernment, has, from time to time, increased its financial contributions to the provinces 


- but can hardly be expected, as a permanent policy, to assume financial responsibility for provincial policies over whic* 


it has no control. The obvious remedy would seem to be a revision of the constitutional powers of Dominion and 
Provincial governments - a remedy easy of statement but one which has. proved extremely difficult of accomplishment. The 
provinces, while prone to seek Dominion aid in emergencies, have shown little disposition to concede to the Dominion any 


part of the jurisdiction granted them by the British North America Act. There is undoubtedly great need for a wider 


realization of the Fact that Dominion and provincial interests are complementary rather than atagonistic and that greater 


co-ordination of effort among the different Canadian governments is a vital necessity. It is an indisputable fact that 
higher governmental expenditures necessitate higher taxes and that these, whether Dominion, provincial or municipal, 
must, in the Final analysis, come out of the national income of the Canadian people as a whole. 


\ 


Psince writing the above a committee of nine members of the House of Commons has been appointed to inquire into the 
best method by which the British North America Act may be amended. 
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CHAPTER VITT,--EDUCATION IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


In the autum of 1818 in a modest log building built by themselves, serving at once as house, chapel and 
school, the First school on the Canadian prairies was opened by the Rev. Fathers Provencher, Dumoulin and a student 
ecclesiastic, who had come from Quebec earlier in the same year. It served the French Canadians who had settled on the 
east bank of the Red river at the point where it is joined by the Assiniboine. {A few months later they opened a seconc 
school Further up the river at Pembina, but an accurate Survey showed it to be in the United States ad it was abandonec 
many of the settlers moving north to the St. Boniface settlement). In 1820, on the opposite side of the river, amid the 
Scotch, Irish and English settiers that Lord Selkirk had brought out in the eight years preceding, a school was opened 
under the cireetian of the Rev. John West, an Anglican clergyman and the first Protestant minister to the Selkirk 
settlers. This byilding, toe, was of log and served for residence as well as school. The schoolmaster, Harbridge by 
name, was assisted by his wife im instructing the girls. Individually the two schools have grown to become St. Boniface 
College and St. John's College, Foremost Roman Catholic and Anglican educational institutions in Western Canada. Ina 
broader sense they have grow ten thousand fold to the 20,000 classrooms that now serve three quarters of a million 
children west of the Great Lakes. 


The Period of Church Schools 


Manitobas- The advance of organized educational effort in the Canadian West for the fifty years From 
1820 ‘was confined mainly to the Red River valley and consisted essentially in repetitions of the founding of the two 
schools described. As new settlements of whites and Indian half breeds appeared, new schools were opened, always on 
the initiative of the Catholie or Protestant Clergy. Though the First lady teacher had been Mrs. Harbridge, the First 
Protestant girls' school was opened in 1828, and the first for Catholic girls in 1829, the latter under the direction 
of a young half breed girl, Angélique Nolin. In 1849, the population of the district was 52391 and the clergy of each 
denomination had six schools under their control. There was no system of taxation for school support, and the several 
schools were sustained by private subscriptions and by missionary grants From England and Eastern Canada. hen the 
Proyince of Manitoba was constituted in 1870, its population was close to 12,000-~-1,565 whites, 5,756 French hal f- 
>reeds, 4,083 English and Scottish half breeds, and 558 Indians. There were 17 Catholic schools, 14 Church of Engl and 
4nd 2 Presbyterian with a aggregate attendance of 817 children. 


In 1871, @ provincial legislature took the place of the old Council of Assiniboia and a law was 
introduced establishing a provincial school system, thus bringing to a close the period of unaided church-school 
oducation in the first settled quarter of the Prairie Provinces. School districts were formed, local trustee boards 
were elected, a legislative grant administered by a provincial board of education became available to the schools, ad 
2 few years later local taxation in support of schools became compul sory. 


Saskatchewan and Albertas- Settlement in the territory that now constitutes Saskatchewan and Alberta 
was effected somewhat later than in Manitoba. The First missionary to penetrate as far west as Edmonton was the Rev. 
Rundel in 1840, a Methodist minister who spent several years living and teaching among the Indian tribes. The earliest 
Catholic mission schools were organized in 1859 by the Sisters of Charity, the Grey Nuns of Montreal, who had first 
emigrated west and opened a school at St. Boniface Fifteen years earlier. But the First school doing regular work 
west of Manitoba was founded by Father Lacombe at Edmonton in 1862, and the second in 1863 at White Fish Leake by the 
Rev» George NcDougall and his son, both ministers of the Methodist church. The latter a few years later opened the 
First schools in the south of Alberta. By 1870, several schools had appeared in the territory that now constitutes 
Saskatchewan. But with the exception of a few schools that were maintained by public subscription in rapidly 
Srawing centres, all schools until 188) were church schools supported by missionary contributions. 


In 188%, the government of the North West Territories took charge of educational matters and orgamized 
a system of publicly supported schools within its boundaries, as Manitoba had done when created a province Fourteen 
years earlier. In the first year there were 59 schools under public control, 48 Protestant and 11 Catholic. 


The First Publicly-Controlled Schools 


Manitoba:~ The First school law in Manitoba (1871) provided for a provincial board of education — 
consisting of eight clergymen and four laymen, half of each being Roman Catholic and half Protestant. The existing 
schools came under the control of the board, management of the Catholic schools being given entirely to the Catholic BH 
section. of the board, and similarly with the Protestant. As noted above, there were fewer than a thousamd pupils in ; 
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the province, in 33 schools of which 17 were controlled by the Catholie section. Im the later seventies, settlement 
began to spread westward over the province, and at the end of the first decade of provincial status, there were 4,919 
children in some 150 schools of which about one-fourth were Catholic. In 1882, Winnipeg established its first high 
school» In the same year, the Catholic section of the provincial board introduced a normal school training course in 
St. Boniface, and two years later the Protestant section initiated a similar course in Winnipeg, Previously, nearly 
all teachers had come from gastern Canada. The inspection of all schools was conducted almost exclusively by clergy- 
men until 1888 when a regular inspectoral staff of Five was appointed for the Protestant schools, one of whom--Mr. E. 
E. Best--continued in office until the summer of 1931. 


By 1890, there were 91 schools under the Catholic section of the provincial board and 628 under the 
Protestant section, with a combined enrolment of about 23,000 pupils. This year witnessed the passing of the Public 
Schools Act which abolished provision for two distinct sets of denominational schools and sought to bring all publ icly- 
controlled sehools under a single system. I+ provided as a administrative or executive body a Department of Education 
consisting of the Five provincial cabinet ministers and an Advisory Board of seven or nine educationists, the majority 
to be appointed by the Government, but two by the teachers of the province and one by the university. The Advisory 
Board was required to Frame regulations concerning school premises, text books, teachers! qualifications, examinations, 
as well as the form of religious exercises permissible in the limited period which the Act allowed to be devoted to 
them daily. The use of religious exercises was made optional with the local trustee boards. The Act was unsatis- 
factory to the Catholic population, and after heated controversy and appeals extending over several years, carried to 
the Privy Council, amendments were added, designed to make it acceptable. By the end of the century the Catholic 
schools, with the exception of some in Winnipeg and Brandon, had come under the operation of the new Act, which 
constitutes the basis of the province's school system as it exists today. (In 1908, a separate portfolio of 
Education was created, and a Minister appointed, thus removing school affairs from the attention of the cabinet as a 


whole). In 1901, enrolment had reached 51,888» 


Saskatchewan and Alberta:- The ordinance of 188), establishing a publicly-controlled school system in 


i the North West Territories, provided for a board of education composed of two sections, Catholie and Protestant. Each 
section prescribed for its own schools the text books, programme of studies, qualifications required of teachers, ete. 


In 1891 and 1892, the system was reorganized, and the board of education replaced by a council of public instruction 
consisting of the four members of the executive council, and four additional members without votes--two Protestant 


and two Catholic. By this time, there were 249 schools with 6,170 pupils. In 1901, the advisory members were removed 


A 
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from the administrative counci!, and consti tuted a. separate advisory body, thus removing completely denominational 
appointees from the central management of the schools. The option of organizing school districts on denominational 
lines remained. In 1901, there were 713 schools with some 25,000 pupils, about half the number attending in Manitoba 
in the same year. 


In 1889, the first high school instruction was undertaken, at Regina and Calgary. The work was taught 
in the same schools as the elementary grades. The first normal school was opened in Regina in 1893 with 62 students. 


Schools of the Twentieth Century 


The nineteenth century had witnessed the founding of the First schools in the prairies, and with their 
increasing numbers the transition in control and support from church to state. It had been concerned with laying the 
foundations on which the present educational structure is built. This it had done quite completely. Even though the 
provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were not constituted until 1905, the transition to provincial autonomy involved 
ne radical changes in educational policy. But the twentieth century, with its flood of immigration and settlement, and 
its later special circumstances in the war and post-war years, brought with it a host of new problems in adaptation and 
expansions In 1901, the population of Manitoba and the area that became Saskatchewan and Alberta was 419,600. In the 
nex? ten years, it increased 219 p.co, in thirty years 460 p.ce, and the proportion of the total in cities had doubled. 
in the same time, the school enrolment increased about 600 p.c. and the schools’ average daily attendance 900 pec. The 
proportion of the population at school on the average day in 1931 was double that of 190]. 


The central control of schools in each of the provinces is now vested in a department of the provincial 
government, the Department of Education. Presiding over it and representing its interests in the Legislature is a 
Minister of Education who is a member of the government in power for the time being. The permanent head of the Depar t- 
ment is the Deputy Minister of Education whose tenure of office continues regardless of changes in the political party 
in power. At the seat of government he is assisted by several educationists who are specialists in different lines, 
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and a clerical staff, while throughout the province is a staff of inspectors in the employ of the Department making 
periodic calls at all schools. Each province has a board of educationists acting in an advisory capacity to the 
Minister of Education. In Alberta and in Saskatchewan, it consists of five members, all appointed by the Covernment in 
each case, and is termed the Educational Council. In Manitoba, it is called the Advisory Board, has thirteen members, 
the majority similarly appointed but three chosen by teachers and one by inspectors. 


The Foremost task of each of the Departments consists in assisting and managing, with the help of 
locally-elected boards of school trustees, the large number of ordinary schools of general education, both elementary 
and secondary. Except in the larger towns and cities of Saskatchewan, the same local boards everywhere manage both 
“elementary and high schools. And in each of the provinces all but three or four per cent of the pupils in ordinary 
schools are in schools thus jointly controlled by the Department of Education and elected school boards, and receiving 
their financial support from the Province and local publ ic moneye Supplementing the work of the schools of general 
education in most of the cities, and similarly controlled, is an increasing number of technical schools offering both 
day and evening instruction. 


. 
In addition to directing the regular schools, each Department makes provision for the education of those | 
unable to attend them. Blind children are sent to special schools in Ontario, British Columbia and Quebec at publ ic 
expense. Deaf children are similarly provided For in special schools, there being two in the Prairie Provinces, at 
Winnipeg and Saskatoon. Special classes are maintained in the cities of Winnipeg, Edmonton, Calgary, Regina and 
Saskatoon for children who are otherwise subnormal physically. or mentally. Manitoba has an industrial school for 
delinquent boys at Portage la Prairie that is also used for Alberta boys, and Saskatchewan has one at Regina. : 
Correspondence courses in the elementary grades are offered by each of the Departments of Education to children out of - 
reach of established schools, and to children whose heal th does not permit their attendance at school. Saskatchewan 

has introduced correspondence lessons in the high school grades to assist pupils taking this work in rural school s, and 
Manitoba has for several years used the radio to broadcast high school lessons. The normal schools, of which there are 
now three in eaeh province (counting those temporarily closed) are operated by the Departments of Education, and until 
the recent establishment of education faculties in the universities’of Alberta and Saskatchewan they were the only 
institutions offering the training required for teachers’ certificates. In recent years they have trained from 2,500 

to 3,000 teachers annually. A very important supplement to their work has developed in the last fifteen years in the 
summer school for teachers that is conducted in each province under the joint auspices of the Department of Education 
and the provincial university. The three schools now enrol’ well over 2,000 every summer. 


Outside of the immediate control of the Departments of Education in each province are a few dozen 
schools conducted by private enterprise or religious denominations. Some of these, especially those under church 
contol, give a general education, others give a commercial or business training only, while some teach trade and 
technical courses. Altogether they include less than four per cent of the provinces’ total school enrolment. There 
are also the institutions of higher education that dre not administered by the Departments. Each province has its 
higher educational system centralized in a provincially-supported university with a number of affiliated denomin- 
ational colleges. Finally, there are the Dominion Government schools serving the native Indian population, the number 
of children enrolled in a year being about 6,000. 


The two fundamental groups of institutions among the foregoing, to which all of the others may be 
considered supplementary, are the regularly organized schools under the provincial Departments, and the university 
group. Each in turn will be viewed at more length. 


The Provinciall y-Controlled Schools 


Generally speaking, the three provinces use the grading system that divides the school course into 
eight elementary and four secondary grades, the last of which has always been considered a post-graduate year and the 
general equivalent of the First year of university work. There are exceptions to this generality, such as the growing 
practice in Manitoba, now also evident in Alberta, of dividing the work of ‘the schools on the 6-3~3 basis. In Saskat- 
chewan, completion of the twelfth year im the sehools has in 1934 practically become prerequisite to entering the 
university, and in Alberta a majority of students come to the university with it completed. 


Not only Grade XII, but all of the higher grades have received a tremendously increased proportion of 
the sehool enrolment in recent years. There are many ways in which this can be shown, but perhaps one of the most 
convincing is to show from the census records of school attendance that the average length of a child's schooling has 
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increased by more than 50 p.c. in the last 20 years. Whereas his attendance was only sufficient to take him into the 
sixth grade in 1911, he now completes the elementary years and puts in the better part of a year at high school. 


TABLE 1.--Average Number of Years Schooling Received per Child, Prairie Provinces and Canada, 1911, 1921, 1931. 
rr ne 2 Ti ee ieee ah NT) eae Os a ee) ee 
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Manitoba 6.15 Tel2 8.68 
Saskatchewan 4.96 6.95 8.39 
Alberta yo92 Toh6 8.82 


Canada 6.58 7-58 8.55 
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In the First ten or Fifteen years of the present century, with their huge number of recently-arrived 

children of continental European origin, it is not surprising that the average length of schooling given was below that 
of the rest of Canada. The problem then was to provide schools in new settlements and to see that in so far as 
possible all were given elementary educational opportunities. The Fact that the average is now up to that of the 
Dominion as a whole is evidence enough that the earlier problem has been superseded by the problem of providing 
advanced facilities of school ing for all; though conditions in the earlier years have left their mark upon such 
problems as the Financing of schools. Twenty or twenty-five years ago, little more tha half. of the school expendi ture 
of a year was met out of the year's taxes. The rest of the money went to the building of new schools, and payment of 
it was postponed by the sale of debentures. Before the earlier schools were fully paid for, the provinces were over- 
_ taken by demands for high school Facilities for ali, and this has made school financing difficult in recent years. 


This situation js demonstrated at some length in a bulletin of the Education Branch of the Dominion 

_ Bureau of Statistics entitled "Recent Trends of Education in the Prairie Provinces", For :which the interested reader 

| may apply. The bulletin shows that the school taxes per capita in 1930 were about two-thirds heavier than in 1913. In 
spite of this, however, and as the above table on length of schooling indicates, a year's schooling is not more 
expensive in recent years. The increased cost, amounting to two-thirds, is more than offset by the greater length of 
schooling that is ve...g given to each child. 


In some communities the difficulty of school support has increased much more than the average of two- 
Bthirds, due to the Fact that each small district is responsible, in the main, for the support of its school, independ- 
‘ently of others. Less than 20 pec. of current costs have been paid from.provincial treasuries, the balance having been 
‘raised by very unequal assessments in different areas. This situation, in turn, has made for inequality of educational 
opportunity For the children of different communities, and the difficulty has been greatly intensified by the recent | 
years of poor crops in many areas, and low prices for farm products generally. Teachers in some districts have carried 
on with little or no income except that from the legislature grants. This situation has turned an increased amount of 
attention to the desirability of a larger unit of school administration and support, with the greater equalization of 

| costs that it would make possible. Manitoba has had one or two municipal school districts for several years that have 
"demons trated the attractiveness of such an arrangement, and two large units have recently been formed in Alberta with 
‘results that are repor’éu as very satisfactory to the people concerned. Consolidation of schools, with the provision 
of conveyance to a central school, has made a contribution to solution of the problem, but consolidated school districis 
are usually still too small to imclude in their area any considerable diversity of occupations or of crop conditions. 
There are over 200 consolidated schools in the three provinces, half of them in Manitoba, but the number has been 
practically at a standstill for ten years or more. 


In 1932 a Manitoba Committee, representing the School Trustees! Association, the Union of Municipalities, 
the Teachers' Federation, the Department of Education and the Tax Commission, studied the problem of school adminis~ 
tration and finance. Its report recommended that the Provincial Government assume responsibility for minimum 
instructional eosts throughout the province, and that larger units of school administration be established. Though 
there is a marked resemblance between the Findings of the Committee and of students of the problem elsewhere (e.¢< 
State Support for Public Education, by the American Council on Education) its recommendations were not acceptable to 
_the trustees in provincial convention, who presumably reflect the opinion of the local ratepayers throughout the 
province. There was no objection to some loss in the local Obligation of supporting the schools, but the prospect of 
an accompanying loss in local administrative powers was not welcomed. In time the volunteer experimentation of a Few 

isolated municipalities, such as is now taking place, may serve to convince an increasing number in all three prowinces, 
that it is the most satisfactory arrangement. 


aT Sore 
Universities and Colleges 


The oldest university in Western Canada is the University of Manitoba, founded in 1877. It existed until 
the opening of the new century only as a degree-conferring body for St. John's College (Anglican), St. Boniface College, 
(Roman Catholic), Manitoba College (Presbyterian), Wesley College (Methodist), and the Manitoba Medical College, the 
first three of which were in existence when the University was constituted. Shortly after Manitoba's university began 
its work as a teaching body, the two provincial universities to the west were organized. The first session of the 
University of Alberta opened in the Fall of 1908, that of the University of Saskatchewan one year later. In their First 
year the two institutions enrolled 125 students. Last year they had over 3,000 in attendance at the full session, and 
the University of Manitoba had over 2,500. As the need has arisen, new departments of study have been added and, in 
Alberta especially, extension activities have become an important part of the university work. Except for theology, 
these three remain the only degree - granting institutions in the Prairie Provinces. 


In addition to a Faculty of Arts and Science, each of the three offers courses in Agricul ture, House- 
hold Science, Law, Pharmacy, Medicine (Pre-clinical years only in Saskatchewan), Engineering and Applied Science 
(including Architecture except in Saskatchewan), Education or Teacher Training (not formally a Faculty of the 
University in Manitoba). Besides the courses they have in common the University of Alberta has Schools of Dentistry, 
Nursing, and Commerce, while the University of Saskatchewan has Faculties of Accounting, Music and Physical Education. 


The University of Manitoba now has three affiliated colleges that teach the Full Arts course, --Uni ted 
(Wesley and Manitoba Colleges combined), St. John's, and St. Boniface, the first two of which also teach and grant 
degrees in theology. Newer colleges that formerly confined their instruction to high school grades have recently been 
preparing students for examinations in the junior years of the Arts course. Brandon College, (Baptist) is the only one 
in the province, not affiliated to the provincial university, that offers a full Arts Course. Its students receive 
their degrees From McMaster University at Hamilton, Ontario. 


The University of Saskatchewan has four theological colleges and seven junior Arts colleges affiliated. 
The theological colleges are Emmanuel: (Anglican), St. Andrew's (United), and Lutheran at Saskatoon, St. Chad's 
(Anglican) at Regina. The Arts colleges are Regina, Luther, Campion, and Sacred Heart at Regina, St. Peter's at 
Muenster, the Collegiate Institute at Moose Jaw, and Outlook College. They teach only the junior years of the 
University's curriculum. In the French-Canadian Settlement at Gravelbourg there is an Arts college affiliated to the 
University of Ottawa. | 


In Alberta, St. Stephen's College (United, Theological) and St. Joseph's (Roman Catholic, Arts) at 
Edmonton have for some years been affiliated to the provincial University, and Mount Royal College ai Calgary became ) 
affiliated as a junior Arts college in 1931. The Jesuits' College (Arts) at Edmonton is affiliated to Laval University, 
Quebec, and the Oblates’ College {junior Arts) to the University of Ottawa. Concordia College (Lutheran) at Edmonton 
and the Seventh Day Adventist College at Lacombe offer some work of university grade. 


TABLE 2.--Historical Summary of Enrolment and Attendance in the Provincially-Controlled Schools 
of the Prairie Provinces, 1881-1933. 
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__Annval Enrolment _ Average Daily Attendance 
Saskat- Saskat- 


re eee ee ae 


Mani toba ene Alberta Total Mani toba Sane Alberta Total ‘ 
1881 y gigi! " Hie i fe if z 
LOM Wier se 59652 29,523 12,443 - - - 
1901 51,888 23,687 759575 27,550 - - 
1906 64,123 31,275 28,784 124,182 345947 15,770 14,782 65499 
1911 80,848 72,260 61,660 214,768 45,303 38,278 32,556 116,137 
1912 - 81,896 70,414 a of 49,329 39, 226 - 
1913 83,679 101,463 79,909 265,051 48,163 56,005 455388 150,054 
15ry 935954 113,985 89,910 297 5849 58,778 65,009 54.582 178,369 
1915 100,963 122,862 97,286 321,111 68,250 72,113 61,112 201 4475 
1916 103,796 129,439 99; 201 323,136 66,561 71,522 60,271 19°, 35h 
1917 106,588 142,617 107,727 356,932 695209 88,758 65,374 223. 34) 


i/Free School system established. 


1/Saskatchewan's collegiate institutes and high schools are not included in the Figures. 
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Annual Enrolment 


ay 


of the Prairie Provinces, 1881-1933 -. Cont'd. 


ns 


ce nn ne er ee a ener 


received $234,247 in grants, and $570,552 from local assessments. 


chewan 


91,010 
985791 
101 5355 
113,412 
119,041 
1305499 
139,782 
144 5650 
152,430 
157;392 
1575207 
161,658 
169,893 
176,716 
176,916 
175,002 


Government 
Grants 


120,723 
301,239 
432,876 
yly,ll5 
461,239 
507,682 
540, 325 
5535141 
652,557 
626830 
713,083 
885 52h 
1,146,722 
Dy2kie5l 8 
1,117,023 
1,054,733 
1,084,879 
1,137,638 
121855713 
1,321,158 
1,355,963 
1,593,995 
1,511,776 
1,675,229 


Average Daily Attendance 
Saskat~ 


Alberta 


68,489 
7,776 
82,417 
89,401 
100,515 
105, 364 
105,852 
105,973 
108,88] 
112,401 
116,241 
120,229 
129,371 
134,112 
136,711 
137,558 


Alberta 
Local 


Assessments 


377 3463 
1,278,013 
1,575,412 
1,793,480 
2,901,214 
3,028,776 
Sevisouece 
3,749,007 
3,657,510 
5,132,232 
5,601,713 
6,894,401 
794.32, 936 
734755582 
8,282,650 
8,327,32/ 
8,197,098 
8, 241,715 
8,901,979 
99279 49h 
95419,440 
8,854,951 
8,931,880 
8,366,781 


Total 


229 5467 
245 5639 
272,335 
288,950 
314,989 
334,656 
3495409 
354 9935 
368,120 
376,586 
3875/18 
398,653 
416, 301 
431,531 
436,470 
433,750 
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Debentures 


$ 
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208,527 
6735335 
1,431,173 
1,491 5498 
3,497,863 
966, 350 
951,205 
155,883 
268,102 
433,126 
655,960 
865,195 
814,008 
1,262,120 
49, 376 
4935989 
3575103 
573,401 
503,130 
1,097,006 
1,543, 704 


1, 3355699 


34 553k 
121,054 


Man i toba Saskat~ Alberta Total Mani toba 
Bs. lt en chewari ant a ae 
1918 109,925 151,326 111,109 372, 360 69,968 
1919 114,662 164,219 121,567 yOOsyu8 72,072 
1920 123,452 1745925 135,750 434 9127 88,563 
im 1921 129,015 184,871 124,328 438,214 865137 
1922 136,876 183,935 142,902 463,713 95,433 
1923 142,369 194,313 148,045 48h, 727 98, 787 
1924 144491 2045154 147,373 496,018 103,775 
1925 145,83 206,595 145,692 498,121 104,312 
1926 148,279 21 3,404 148,245 509,928 106,809 
1927 148,763 218,560 151,292 518,615 106,793 
1928 150,883 223,049 1555741 529,673 114,270 
1929 150,517 227,263 161,235 539,015 116,766 
1930 151,846 228,434 164,519 Suh s 799 117,037 
193} 153,553 2305492 165,786 549,831 120,703 
1932 1515927 229,193 167,675 5485 795 122,843 
1933 150,070 226,007 168,992 5455069 121,190 
TABLE 3.--Money Raised Annually in Support of Publicly-Controlled Scnools in the Prairie Provinces, 1885-193. 
Mani toba Saskatchewan 
Legislative Local Gohew tures Government Local Deweniweee 
oy eR ae Grants _ Assessments Grants Assessments 
1885 40,916 195,640 - = e 
1895 129,099 y8l ,828 - - - - 
1905 218,892 © 951,911 e 143,056 404,130 2465 706 
1910 296,115 15,682,238 4255320 557,299 1,369,531 52h » 740 
1911 325,410 1,847,380 1,318,068 5555438 1,519,528 6595270 
1912 ‘. - = 622,088 159295345 15430,603 
Lote 351,745 2198459 987457 722,002 2,913,135 230755375 
191 3905582 2673 4h9 155455042 867,590 yoh51 5326 1,037,587 
1915 468,335 3,047,670 1,733,926 980,296 33,997,392 1,009,025 
1916 503,774 3,296,667 By 673 969,709 4,694, 2h2 649 5 300 
1917 5225293 354452239 321,370 151045156  hs954,200 - 
1918 6165977 357365452 2405855 15162,490 556183192 Y559777 
1919 589,347 4,200,519 188,931 1,255,094 75l21,047 1,105,602 
1920 6915981 49475186 402,181 152295934 858265175 1,516,765 
1921 822,186 65922,864 25250,073 15346459 95619,615 1,475,882 
1922 1,058,292 7,991,517 18325134 = 7795228 105090401 631,219 
1923 1,011,048 8,173,986 314,519 1,620,803 10,101,291 810,858 
1924 1,096,010 7,468,737 812,787. 1,;859-403 10,015,77b 551,83 
me 1925 1,310,067 752835360 6775775  15913,643 10,063,559 7205272 
1926 1,092,151 7,302,044 402,50; 2,033,761 10,229,432 883,695 
1927 1,110,575 753653798 369,721 2,141,290 10,415,005 1,300,862 
1928 1,191,924 795559561 568,937 25193,889 10,874,672 152175825 
1929 1,208,809 7,611,029 408,897 2,534,024 11,010,661 1, 284,651 
1930 1,285,898 7,821,988 4h6,115 2,406,042 10,163,293 1,410,711 
1931 1,310,587 7675879 :15071,272  25161,290 7,609,132 2, 239099 
1932 152995625 6,834,536 + 954,641 1,684,906 6,300,054 833,045 
1933 1,207,836 6,029,404 100,93) . dee : 
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